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PREFACE. 


With  the  obligiTig  assent  of  Messrs.  Adam  and  Charles  Black, 
about  thirty  pa^es  of  this  Volumey  chiefly  in  the  Introductory  Chapters, 
have  been  reprinted  {with  needful  alterations)  from  the  article 
Libraries^  in  the  last  edition  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica. 

Those  thirty  pages  ejfcepfe^  the  contents  of  the  present  Volume  are 
now  pMished  for  the  flrit*  lime,  and  have  been,  in  large  measure, 
based  upon  documents  heretofore  unused,  and  upon  personal  examina- 
tion (f  the  principal  Collections  which  are  described. 

It  follows  that  the  present  Volume— the  Introductory  Chapters  ex* 
eepted — occupies  ground  which  was  but  touched  on  in  Memoirs  of 
Libraries  (1859).  It  is  at  once  a  new  and  independent  work,  and 
a  continuation  of  the  preceding  work  on  the  same  subject.  Should  it 
be  favourably  received,  it  will  be  quickly  followed  by  another  new 
volume  specially  devoted  to  The  Founders  of  the  British  Museum, 
based  on  original  researches,  and  much  of  which  is  already  prepared. 

LoKDON,  Uh  November,  1864. 
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**  You  dwell  alone ; 
You  walk,  3'ou  live,  you  speculate  alone ; 
Yet  doth  Remembrance,  like  a  sovereign  prince. 
For  you  a  stately  Gallery  maintain 

Of  gay  or  tragic  Pictures 

Books  are  your's. 
Within  whose  silent  chambers  treasure  lies 
Preserved  from  age  to  age ;  more  precious  far 
Than  that  accumulated  store  of  gold 
And  orient  gems,  which,  for  a  day  of  need. 
The  Sultan  hides  deep  in  ancestral  tombs. 
Those  hoards  of  truth  you  can  unlock  at  will." 

The  Excursion,  iv. 


. 


CHAPTER  I. 

INTRODUCTORY. THE  ANCIENT  LIBRARIES  OP  EGYPT,  OP 

JUD-£A,  OP  GREECE,  AND  OF  THE  ROMAN  EMPIRE. 

"  Inde  tenore  pari,  gradibus  sublimia  celsis 

Ducor  ad  intonsi  Candida  templa  Dei. 
Signa  peregrinis  ubi  sunt  altema  coluninis 

Belidcs,  et  stricto  barbarus  ense  pater : 
Quseque  viri  docto  veteres  cepere  novique 

Pectore,  lecturis  inspicienda  patent 

Quserentem  frustra  custos  me,  sedibus  illis 

Prajpositus,  sancto  jussit  abire  loco 

Nee  me,  quae  doctis  patuenmt  pi-ima  libellis. 

Atria  Libertas  tangere  passa  sua  est. 
In  genus  auctoris  miseri  fortuna  redundat ; 

Et  patimur  nati,  quam  tulit  ipse,  fugam." 

Tristia,  iii,  1. 

Of  the  Libraries  of  the  Ancients,  the  accounts  that  have 
descended  to  us  are  meagre  and  unsatisfactory.     Some  of  oeneraicha- 
tbe  authors,  to  whom  we  owe  such  knowledge  as  w^e  have,  [jrErTdcnce 


are  either  Encyclopaedists,  or  geographers,  or  poets,  intent 
on  higher  or  on  wider  themes,  and  therefore  treating  of 
Libraries  in  a  fashion  merely  incidental.  Others  of  them 
derived  their  own  knowledge  at  second-hand.  Living,  it 
may  be,  in  the  second  or  third  centuries,  and  in  Italy,  Ave 
find  them  more  comnmnicative  about  the  Libraries  of  the 
Ptolemies  and  of  the  Attali,  than  about  the  collections  which 
lav  almost  at  their  own  doors.     The  usual  authorities,  in  a 
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word,  are  but  rarely  bending  their  main  attention  to  this 
particular  subject.  Still  more  rarely  are  they  eye-witnesses 
of  the  facts  for  which  they  are  made  to  vouch. 

What  can  now  be  stated  on  this  opening  part  of  our 
theme, — and  it  must  needs  be  stated  briefly, — will,  there- 
fore, wear  a  fragmentary  and  hypothetical  aspect.  Too 
frequently,  I  fear,  it  will  be  but  the  abridgement  of  an  oft- 
The  Libra-  told  talc.  I  bcgiu  by  noticing  the  Libraries  of  Egypt. 
Part  of  this  branch  of  the  story  rests  on  the  authority  of  an 
historian,  Diodorus  of  Sicily,  and  of  a  miscellany-compiler, 
Athenaeus  of  Naucratis,  but  it  has  the  advantage  of  supple- 
mentary testimony  from  the  researches  of  modern  Egypto- 
logists. 

Osymandyas,  a  king  of  Egypt,  some  fourteen  centuries 
B.C.,  is  said  to  have  established  a  Library  on  the  door  or 
entablature  of  which  was  an  inscription,  that  may  be  trans- 
lated "  The  SovVs  Dispevsary,''"^  and  on  the  walls  of  which 
were  sculptures  representing  a  judge,  with  the  image  of 
Truth  suspended  from  his  neck,  and  many  books  lying 
before  him.  So  speaks  Diodorus,f  who  had  seen  the 
building,  but  tells  us  nothing  of  its  contents.  Its  books, 
whatever  they  were,  are  supposed  to  have  perished  during 
the  Persian  invasion  under  Cambyses. 

Both  Wilkinson  J  and  Champollion^  identify  with  the 
building  thus  referred  to  by  Diodorus  the  well-known 
monument, — usually  designated  the  "Memnonium,"  but 
preferably  the  "  Raraesium," — on  the  door-jambs  of  one  of 

*  Diodorus  translated  it  by  the  Greek  words  ^vxnQ  larptlov  {Medica- 
torium  animcB), 

t  Diod.  Siculus,  lib.  i,  c.  2,  §  49.  (Bipont  reprint  of  Wesseling,  I, 
149.) 

J  Wilkinson,  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Ancient  Egyptians,  i,  111 — 
116.    See  also  Osbum,  Monumental  History  of  Egypt,  ii,  459. 

§  Lettres  ecrites  d'Egypte.  ...  en  1828  and  1829,  285. 
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the  inner  halls  of  which  may  still  be  seen  representations 
of  Thoth,  the  inventor  of  letters,  and  the  goddess  Saf,  his 
companion,  with  the  titles  "  Lady  of  Letters,"  and  "  Presi- 
dentess  of  the  Hall  of  Books/'  This  monument  is  familiar 
to  thousands  of  persons  who  have  never  visited  Egypt,  as 
from  it  was  obtained  that  "  Head  of  the  young  Memnon/' 
which  has  long  been  so  conspicuous  an  object  in  the 
Egyptian  Gallery  of  the  British  Museum. 

There  was  also,  according  to  Eustathius  and  other  an- 
cient writers,  a  library  at  Memphis,  deposited  in  that 
temple  of  Phtha,  from  which  Homer  was  absurdly  accused 
of  having  stolen  both  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey. 

But  the  most  superb  library  of  Egypt,  perhaps  of  the 
ancient  world,  was  that  founded  by  Ptolemy  Soter,  at 
Alexandria,  and  enriched  by  many  succes£yiIEngs7  About 
the  year  B.C.  2dSU  there  was  wont  to  assemble,  at  the 
'Museum'  of  Alexandria,  a  society  of  learned _ men,  for 
whose  use  the  first  Ptolemy,  as  we  are  told,  formed  a  col- 
lection of  books,  the  extent  of  which  has  been  very  variously 
computed.  Joseph  us*  puts  an  official  speech  into  the 
mouth  of  Demetrius  Phalereus,  as  addressed  to  Ptolemy,  in 
which  he  says,  that  there  were  about  200,000  volumes  in 
the  library,  and  ''that  in  a  little  time  there  would  be 
500,000 ;"  but  the  entire  story — like  that  as  to  the  origin  of 
the  Septuagint — is  a  fable,  having  no  sort  of  authority.  There 
is  no  evidence  of  the  truth  of  Josephus'  assertion  that  De- 
metrius Phalereus  was  librarian  of  the  Alexandrian  Library, 
better  than  that  which  exists  for  the  seventy-two  apocryphal 
books;  the  seventy-two  interpreters;  the  six  and  thirty 
boats ;  and  the  six  and  thirty  cells,  each  with  a  skylight. 

*  Joseph!  AntiquUaium  Judaicarum,  liber  xii,  c.  2  (Ed.  Dindorf,  18-^5 
i,  430). 
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Alexandrian  Ptolcmy  PhUadelphus,  an  equally  liberal  and^jjilightencd 
"^*  prince,  collected  books  in  the  Temple  of  Serapis,  in  addi- 
tion to  ihose-flccuuiulated  bjjiis^fattier,  and  at  his  death 
left  in  Jt,  according  to  the  statement  of  Eusebius,.  .about 
100,000  volumes.  He  had  agents  in  every  part  of  Asia 
and  of  Greece,  commissioned  to  search  out  and  purchase  the 
rarest  and  most  valuable  writings;  and  amongst  those 
which  he  procured  were  the  works  of  Aristotle,  purchased 
of  Neleus.*  The  measures  adopted  by  Ptolemy  PhUadel- 
phus,  for  augmenting  the  Alexandrian  Library,  seem  to  have 
been  pursued  by  his  successor  Ptolemy  Euergetes,  with  un- 
scrupulous vigour.  He  caused,  it  has  been  said,  all  books* 
imported  into  Egypt  by  foreigners  to  be  seized  and  sent  to 
V  the  Academy  or  Museum,  where  they  were  transcribed  by 
persons  employed  for  the  purpose;  upon  which  the  copies 
were  delivered  to  the  proprietors,  and  the  originals  deposited 
in  the  library.  He  borrowed  of  the  Athenians — so  runs  the 
story — the  works  of  Sophocles,  Euripides,  and  -^schylus ; 
caused  them  to  be  transcribed  in  the  most  elegant  manner ; 
retained  the  originals  for  his  own  library ;  and  returned  to 
the  Athenians  the  copies  which  had  been  made  of  them, 
with  fifteen  talentsf  for  the  exchange.  As  the  Museum, 
in  which  the  library  was  originally  founded,  stood  near  the 
royal  palace,  in  the  quarter  of  the  city  called  Brucheium, 
the  books,  it  is  supposed,  were  at  first  deposited  there ;  but 
when  this  building  had  been  completely  occupied  with 
books,  to  the  number  of  400,000  volumes,  a  supple- 
mental library  was  erected  within  the  Serapeum,  or  Temple 
of  Serapis ;  and  the  books  there  placed  gradually  increased — 
if  we  are  to  follow  the  usual  authorities — to  the  amount  of 
300,000  volumes ;  thus  making,  in  both  libraries,  a  grand 

*  Athcna^ua,  lib.  i,  c.  4,  ed.  Schweighauser. 

t  C<.»mp\itcd  to  be  equal  to  more  than  £3,000  sterling. 
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total  of  700,000  volumes, — but  "  volumes ''  in  a  very  dif- 
ferent sense  to  that  in  which  we  now  use  the  word,  vague 
as  that  modern  use  too  commonly  is. 

The  diflBculties  arising  from  the  translation  into  another 
language  of  such  words  as  fiifiXog,  /3ij3Xiov,  to/uoc  ;  codecc, 
liber,  libellus,  volumen,  tomus,  scajjus ;  book,  pamphlet,  tract, 
volume,  and  the  multitude  of  like  words  in  other  tongues — 
like,  but  probably  no  two  of  the  whole  number  precisely 
and  absolutely  equipollent — are  quite  enough  to  account  for 
very  wide  discrepancies  in  library  statistics,  whether  ancient 
or  modem ;  but,  as  respects  ancient  libraries,  more  particu- 
larly, another  large  opening  was  made  for  error  by  that 
oscitancy  of  transcribers,  as  Addison  calls  it,  which  led  them 
to  use  fisnires  instead  of  words. 

The  Alexandrian  Library  continued  in  all  its  splendour 
until  the  first  Alexandrian  war,  when,  during  the  plunder 
of  the  city,  the  Brucheium  portion  of  the  collection  was  acci- 
dentally destroyed  by  fire,  owing  to  the  recklessness  of  the 
soldiers.  But  the  library  in  the  Serapeura  still  remained, 
and  was  augmented  by  subsequent  donations,  particularly  by 
that  of  the  Pergamean  Library,  amounting,  according  to 
Plutarch,  to  200,000  volumes,  presented  by  Mark  Antony  to 
Cleopatra ;  so  that  it  soon  surpassed  the  former  both  in  the 
number  and  in  the  value  of  its  contents.  Seneca  affirms  that 
the  Alexandrian  Library  was  rather  to  be  considered  a  pomp- 
ous spectacle,  than  a  place  for  the  studies  of  the  learned.* 
At  length,  after  various  revolutions  under  the  Roman  em- 
perors, during  which  the  collection  was  sometimes  plundered 
and  sometimes  re-established,  it  was  utterly  destroyed  by 

*  De  Tranquillitate  Animi,  cap.  9. — "  Non  ftiit  elegantia  illud,  autcnra 
[He  is  referring  to  a  passage  in  one  of  the  lost  books  of  Livy,  in  which 
those  words  occurred,]  sed  studiosa  luxuria :  immo  ne  studiosa  quidem, 
quoniam  non  in  studium  sed  in  spectaculum  comparaverunt ;"  &c. 
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the  Saracens,  under  the  orders  of  the  Caliph  Omar,  when 
they  acquired  possession  of  Alexandria,  a.d.  638.  Amrou, 
the  victorious  general,  was  himself  inclined  to  spare  this 
inestimable  treasury  of  ancient  science  and  learning ;  but 
the  ignorant  and  fanatical  caliph,  to  whom  he  applied  for 
instructions,  ordered  it — according  to  the  well-known 
story — to  be  destroyed.  "  If,"  said  he,  "  these  writings  of 
the  Greeks  agree  with  the  Koran,  or  book  of  Allah,  they 
are  useless,  and  need  not  be  preserved ;  if  they  disagree, 
they  are  pernicious,  and  ought  to  be  destroyed."  The 
sentence  of  destruction  was  executed  with  blind  obedience. 
The  volumes  of  parchment,  or  papyrus,  were  distributed  to 
the  four  thousand  baths  of  the  city ;  and  such  was  their 
incredible  number,  that  six  months,  we  are  told,  were 
scarcely  sufficient  for  their  combustion.* 

This,  at  all  events,  is  the  received  account  of  a  memorable 
event,  and,  although  often  questioned,  it  has  never  been 
satisfactorily  refuted.  But  it  should  be  borne  in  mind,  that 
the  identification  of  the  library  destroyed  by  Omar,  with 
the  library  which  had  been  established,  and  perhaps  re- 
stored in  the  Serapeum,  is  wholly  conjectural.  The  Temple 
of  Serapis  had  itself  been  demolished  two  hundred  and 
fifty  years  before,  by  Theophilus,  Archbishop  of  Alexandria, 
and  it  is  certain  that  the  library  was  then  pillaged  if  not 
destroyed.  Orosius  has  recorded  the  feelings  of  indignation 
aroused,  towards  the  close  of  the  fourth  century,  by  the 
sight  of  the  still  empty  shelves.  (  . . .  No%  vidimm  armaria 
librorum,  quibm  direptis,  exinanita  ea  a  nostria  hominibus, 

•  Gibbon  {Decline  atid  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  vol.  ix,  p.  440)  has 
endeavoured  to  disprove  the  positive  account  given  by  Abul&ragius,  by 
means  of  negative  arguments.  But  it  may  probably  be  thought  that 
the  direct  and  positive  statement  of  an  historian  of  such  unquestionable 
credit  as  Abulfaragius,  cannot  be  set  aside  by  ai'guments  of  a  negative 
and  hypothetical  chaatictcr. 
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noatris  temporibua  memorent*)  Besides  the  two  great 
libraries  which  have  been  already  described,  Alexandria 
possessed  a  third  in  the  Sebasteum,  or  Temple  of  Augustus, 
and  a  fourth  of  much  later  date  than  the  others,  attached 
to  its  famous  "School."  If  the  last-named  collection 
was  the  object  of  Omar's  fanaticism,  the  loss  to  learn- 
ing must  have  been  less  severe  than  has  usually  been 
imagined. 

The  Holy  Book  which,  in  mediaeval  catalogues,  we  so 
often  meet  with  under  the  designation  *  Bibliotheca,'  was,  ^.^^^  ^^^ 
in  fact,  the  first  Library  of  the  Hebrews,  and  in  it  their  "«»  o^  t>*« 
Synagogues  possessed  the  seed  not  alone  of  the  purest 
Theology,  but  of  the  truest  History,  the  most  pregnant 
Philosophy,  and  the  loftiest  Poetry,  which  the  world  has 
seen.  In  small  compass,  they  had  there  the  substance  of 
the  many  thousands  of  volumes  into  which,  in  subsequent 
ages,  the  Holy  Scriptures  have  been,  by  turns,  illustrated 
or  obscured,  explained  or  merely  diluted.  To  bring  before 
the  mind  a  vivid  conception  of  the  marvellous  way  in 
which  that  small  collection  of  the  early  Synagogues  has 
literally  ffrou^n  into  a  vast  library,  the  traveller  need  but 
enter  the  Royal  Library  of  the  Kings  of  Wirtemberg, 
where  he  will  find  a  series  of  nearly  nine  thousand  several 
editions  of  the  Bible,  yet  will  learn  that  it  exists  in  many 
forms  and  many  tongues  which  are  not  there  represented. 
But  it  needs  not  that  a  man  should  travel  to  Stuttgard  to 
gain  such  a  conception.  He  can  put  before  his  mind  the 
assured  fact  that  whilst  that  vast  number  of  editions  is  but 
a  proportion  of  the  total  number  of  editions  and  trans- 
lations which  have  been  printed,  the  entire  aggregate  itself, 
could  it  possibly  be  brought  together,  would  look  small  in 

*  Orosius,  ed.  Havercamp,  lib.  vi,  c.  xv,  421. 
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comparison  with  a  like  collection  of  the  Biblical  apparatus. 
And  if  he  be  a  man  of  few  books,  and  but  one  tongue,  he 
may  be  happy  in  the  thought  that,  like  the  Hebrew  of  the 
eariy  Synagogue,  he  can  hold  in  his  hand  the  pith  and 
essence  of  all  that  vast  accumulation,  together  with  a  sup- 
plement  immeasurably  more  important. 

The  Hebrews  had,  too,  at  a  very  early  period,  their  public 
archives.  Those  which  Herod  caused  to  be  burned,  for  the 
purpose  of  destroying  the  muniments  of  the  ancient  families, 
so  that  his  own  obscurity  of  origin  might  no  longer  be  made 
conspicuous  by  contrast,  are  said,  by  Eusebius,*  to  have 
reached  almost  as  far  back  as  to  the  origin  of  the  Hebrew 
nation.  But  though  he  consigned  the  public  records  to  the 
flames,  those  of  individuals  seem  to  have  been  beyond  his 
power,  and  to  have  served,  long  afterwards,  towards  the 
re-establishment  of  the  history  of  the  subjugated  people. 
There  are,  too,  in  early  Jewish  history  some  traces  of 
Libraries,  more  strictly  so  called.  But  they  are  traces 
only,  till  we  come  to  the  era  of  the  Maccabees.  And,  even 
then,  we  can  only  infer  from  an  incidental  passage  or  two, 
and  from  such  an  expression  as  "  the  multitude  of  books,'* 
that  their  collections  had  expanded  beyond  the  sacred 
Scriptures  and  the  ritualistic  lore,  and  that  their  historical 
works  had  become  numerous  enough  to  induce  the  com- 
pilation of  abridgements. 

Holy  Scripture  also  mentions  a  library  of  the  kings  of 

*  "  Porro  autem,  cum  familisB  non  Hebraeorum  solum,  verumetiam 
eorum  qui  usque  ad  Proseljrtos  genus  suum  referebant,  ....  ad  illud 
tempus  scriptis  proditee,  in  tabulariis  reservarentur ;  Herodes  .... 
annales  illos  de  generum  et  familiarum  antiquitate  incendit :  arbitratus 
se  nobilem  visum  iii,  cum  nemo  suum  genus  ex  publicis  illis  monumentis 
depromptum,  ad  Patriarchas,  vel  ad  Proselytos,  vel  ad  eos  qui  Vtiupat 
(i.  c,  terra)  incola)  qui  cum  Israelitis  permiscebantur,)  vocati  simt, 
omnino  posset  reducerc.** — Eusebius,  Historia  Ecclesiastica,  lib.  i,  c.  7 
(Edit.  Christophorson,  1570, 15). 
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Persia,  which  some  suppose  to  have  consisted  of  the  his- 
torians of  that  nation,  and  of  memoirs  on  the  affairs  of 
State,  but  which  appears  rather  to  have  been  a  depository 
of  the  laws,  charters,  and  ordinances  of  the  Persian  kings. 
In  the  Book  of  Ezra  it  is  stated  that  a  search  was  made 
**  in  the  house  of  the  rollsy  where  the  treasures  were  laid  up 
in  Babylon,"  for  a  decree  issued  by  Cyms  ordaining  a 
temple  to  be  built  at  Jerusalem ;  the  ordinance  sought  for, 
however,  was  found,  not  in  Babylon,  but  at  Acmetha,  in 
Media.* 

During  the  recent  excavations  in  the  palace  at  Nineveh, 
a  vast  collection  of  clay  tablets,  inscribed  with  cuneiform  chy 
inscriptions  was  found,  which  may  have  formed,  it  is 
thought,  a  sort  of  royal  library.  The  progress  made  in 
deciphering  the  inscriptions,  in  this  cuneiform  character, 
was  long  since  brought  before  the  yearly  meetings  of  the 
British  Association  held  at  Glasgow  and  at  Cheltenham,  by 
Colonel  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson,  in  two  most  interesting 
lectures.  This  system  of  cuneiform  writing  was  found  to 
be  closely  allied  to  the  hieroglyphic  system ;  and,  although 
many  of  the  rock  inscriptions  of  Persia  were  trilingual, 
each  of  the  languages,  the  Chaldee,  Assyrian,  and  Baby- 
lonian, being  unknown,  it  seemed  at  first  to  defy  all  attempts 
at  translation ;  yet  this  has  been  accomplished,  to  a  great 
extent,  by  a  remarkable  combination  of  learning  and  in- 
genuity. More  than  20,000  of  these  tablets,  more  or  less 
injured  by  fire,  are  now  in  the  British  Museum ;  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  extensive  series,  when  fully  de- 
ciphered, will  be  the  means  of  furnishing  most  important 
additions  to  our  knowledge  of  the  ancient  world.  Of  a 
portion  of  these  cuneiform  inscriptions,  lithographic  fac- 

*  Ezra,  ch.  v,  ver.  17  ;  and  vi,  1,2. 
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similes  have  been  published  by  the  Trastees  of  the  British 
Museum.* 

More  recently,  M.  Jules  Oppert  (to  whom  was  entrasted, 
by  the  French  government,  the  mission  of  examining  and 
reporting  on  the  acquisitions  for  which  the  British  public 
are  mainly  indebted  to  the  research  and  energy  of  Mr. 
Layard)  has  copied  a  considerable  series  of  these  in- 
scribed tablets,  and  has  expressed  his  conviction  that  there 
is  a  large  class  of  them  to  which,  in  a  special  and  unique 
sense,  the  designation  of  a  "  Public  Library  in  Clay  "  is 
applicable.  'J'hese  he  believes  to  have  been  prepared  by 
command  of  Sardanapalus  V.  (about  b.c.  650),  expressly 
for  purposes  of  public  instruction  ;  and  he  quotes  a  remark- 
able inscription  to  this  eflFect:  "Palace  of  Sardanapalus, 
king  of  the  world,  king  of  Assyria,  to  whom  the  god  Nebo 
and  the  goddess  Ourmit  have  given  ears  to  hear  and  eyes  to 
see  what  is  the  foundation  of  government.  They  have 
revealed  to  the  kings  my  predecessors  this  cuneiform  writ- 
ing. The  manifestation  of  the  god  Nebo  ...  of  the  god  of 
supreme  intellect, — I  have  written  it  upon  tablets, — I  have 
signed  it, — I  have  put  it  in  order, — /  have  placed  it  in  the 
midst  of  my  palace  for  the  instruction  of  my  subjects  y\ 

Amongst  the  Greeks,  as  amongst  other  nations,  the  firet 
libraries  consisted  merely  of  archives,  deposited,  for  better 
Libnuit.uf  preservation,  in  the  temples  of  the  gods.  It  has  been 
often  said  that  Pisistratus  the  tyrant  w^as  the  first  who 
established  a  public  library  in  Athens ;  but  the  statement 
rests  mainly   on   the    testimony  of   Aulus    Gellius,   who 

♦  A  Selection  frcytn  the  Historical  Inscriptions  of  Chaldwaj  Assjpna,  and 
Babylonia,    Edited  by  Sir  H.  Rawlinson  and  E.  Norris..    1861,  &c. 

t  Bappoi't  a  M.  Ic  Minlstre  dc  Vlndruction  rubliqUCf  printed  in  the 
Archives  dcs  Missions  Scicntijiqvcs,  Mai,  1856,  v,  179. 
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wrote  about  seven  hundred  years  after  the  time  of 
Pisistratus.  In  this  alleged  library,  the  founder  is  said  to 
have  deposited  the  works  of  Homer,  which  he  had  collected 
with  great  difficulty,  and  at  a  very  considerable  expense ; 
and  the  Athenians  themselves  were  at  great  pains  to  in- 
crease the  collection.  The  reputed  fortunes  of  this  library 
were  various  and  singular, — if  true.  It  was  transported  to 
Persia  by  Xerxes;  brought  back  by  Seleucus  Nicanor; 
plundered  by  Sylla ;  and  at  last  restored  by  the  Emperor 
Hadrian.  The  entire  story,  however,  is  a  conjectural  one. 
That  Pisistratus  was  a  promoter  of  learning,  and  that  he 
rendered  eminent  service  by  his  Homeric  researches,  is  in- 
contestible.  But  that  he  formed  anything  v|hich  even 
remotely  resembled  a  library,  in  the  ordinary  meaning  of 
the  term,  is  an  assertion  unsupported  by  adequate  evidence ; 
and  just  as  little  foundation  is  there  for  the  romantic  vicis- 
situdes which  complete  the  tale.  Nor  is  there  much  better 
authority  for  the  statement,  that  when,  on  the  invasion  of 
the  Roman  empire  by  the  Goths  (a.d.  2 GO),  Greece  was 
ravaged,  and  in  the  sack  of  Athens  they  had  collected  all 
the  libraries,  and  were  upon  the  point  of  setting  fire  to 
this  funeral  pile  of  ancient  learning,  one  of  their  chiefs  inter- 
posing, dissuaded  them  from  the  design,  observing  at  the 
same  time,  that  as  long  as  the  Greeks  were  addicted  to  the 
study  of  books,  they  would  never  apply  themselves  to  that 
of  arms. 

Strabo  has  stated  that  Aristotle  was  the  first  known  col-     staii>o'.tc- 
lector  of  a  library,  and  that  to  him  was  also  due  the  honour  *^^**'  ^^^ 
of  having  suggested  to  the  Ptolemies  the  formation  of  that  Anstouc. 
great  collection  above  mentioned,  which  was  scarcely  more 
a  wonder  of  antiquity  than  it  has  been  a  conundrum  of 
modern  scholarship.    Aristotle  bequeathed  his  library,  with 
many  of  his  own  writings,  to  Theophrastus,  who  appears  to 
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have  made  considerable  additions  to  it,  and  who,  in  his  turn, 
bequeathed  it  to  Neleus.  The  latter,  according  to  Strabo, 
carried  the  collection  to  Scepsis  in  the  Troad,  where  it 
subsequently  fell  into  disorder,  and  was  at  length  concealed 
in  a  cave,  that  it  might  escape  the  eager  researches  of  the 
kings  of  Pergamus.  "  At  length,"  continues  Strabo,  "  but 
not  before  the  books  had  been  injured  by  damp  and  worms, 
they  were  sold  to  Apellicon  of  Teos, — ^rather  a  collector 
than  a  philosopher  {<piXofti(i\og  ^AAoi^  ^  ^tXocro^oc), — who, 
by  unskilful  attempts  at  the  restoration  of  defective  and 
mutilated  passages  in  the  writings  of  Aristotle,  increased 
the  injury  by  corrupting  the  text."*  On  the  capture  of 
Athens  by  Sylla,  the  Library  of  Apellicon — not  that  of  Pisi- 
stratus — was  seized  by  the  conqueror  and  carried  to  Rome. 
But  Strabo's  account  of  the  matter — on  which  mainly 
was  founded  the  absurd  story  so  long  current  as  to  the  loss 
for  several  generations  of  the  Aristotelian  writings — is  en- 
tirely at  variance  with  that  given  by  the  epitomist  of 
Athenajus,  according  to  whom  the  Library  of  Neleus  had 
long  before  been  bought  by  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  and 
transferred  to  Alexandria,  "  with  all  those  which  he  had 
collected  at  Athens  and  at  Rhodes/'f  'ibis  statement 
accords  better  with  the  known  existence  and  publicity  of 
Aristotle's  works,  but  has  its  own  difficulties.  It  is,  how- 
ever, at  least  matter  of  reasonable  probability  that,  from 
whatever  cause,  part  of  the  collection  went  to  Alexandria, 
and  part  remained  at  Scepsis.  From  the  rivalry  of  the 
Attalic  kings  with  the  Ptolemies,  it  may  well  have  resulted 
that  the  fame  of  the  acquisition  for  Alexandria  of  part  of 
the  library  of  Aristotle,  may  have  given  a  keener  edge  to 
their  covetousness  of  what  remained. 

*  Strabo,  lib.  xiii,  pp.  G03.  609. 

t  Athena^us,  Deipnosophisfce,  lib.  i,  4. 
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Next  to  the  Alexandrian  Library,  that  of  Perganius  was 
the  most  conspicuous,  and,  according  to  Plutarch,  contained 
200,000  volunaes.     It  was  founded  and  successively  en-     Library  or 

.......  ,  Pergaiuus. 

riched  by  the  kings  of  Perganius,  all  of  whom  were  zealous 
promoters  of  the  arts,  and  one  of  whom  is  said  to  have 
been  the  inventor  of  parchment  {Charta  Pergamena). 
Attalus  seems  to  have  surpassed  his  predecessors  in  magni- 
ficence, and  after  their  example  to  have  devoted  no  small 
part  of  his  treasures  to  the  augmentation  of  the  Library  he^ 
had  inherited.  As  I  have  noticed  already,  the  Pergamean 
Library  was  presented  by  Antony  to  Cleopatra,  in  order  to 
form  the  foundation  of  a  new  library  at  Alexajidria. 

Scanty  as  these  details  are,  they  may  suffice  to  show 
that  the  Libraries  of  ancient  Greece  were  neither  few  nor. 
uniniportant,  notwithstanding  the  obscurity  of  their  history. 

Of  the  Libraries  of  Rome,  of  which  we  possess  accounts 
more  or  less  authenticated,  the  earliest  seems  to  have  been 
that  which  was  established  by  ^milius  Paulus^  about  the 
year  b.c.  168.  Having  subdued  Perses,  king  of  Macedonia, 
he  brought  the  Library  of  the  vanquished  monarch  to  Rome. 
Sylla  having  visited  Athens,  on  his  return  from  the  first 
campaign  against  Mithridates,  acquired  the  Library  of  Apel- 
licon,  and  added  it,  as  it  appears,  to  the  Library  of  iEmilius 
Paulus.  Lucullus,  another  successful  soldier,  had  a  similar 
taste  for  books,  and  doubtless  profited  by  his  opportunities. 
His  collection  was  both  large  and  choice.  But  the  use 
which  he  made  of  his  collection  was  still  more  honourable  »«»»'<• 
to  that  princely  Roman,  than  the  acquisition  or  possession 
of  it.  His  Library  is  said  to  have  been  open  to  all  comers ; 
and  the  Greeks  who  visited  Rome  resorted  to  the  galleries 
and  porticos  of  Lucullus  as  to  the  retreat  of  the  Muses, 
where  they  spent  whole  days  in  conversation  on  literary 
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subjects.  But  although  both  Sylla  and  Lucullus  liberally 
gave  public  access  to  their  Uterary  treasures,  still  their 
Libraries  can,  in  strictness,  be  considered  as  only  private 
The  collections.  Amongst  the  various  projects  which  Julius 
Caesar  had  formed  for  the  embellishment  of  Rome  was  that 
of  ^public  Library,  which  should  contain  the  largest  possible 
collection  of  Greek  and  Latin  works ;  and  he  had  assigned 
to  Varro  the  duty  of  selecting  and  arranging  them ;  but  it 
has  been  supposed  that  this  design  was  frustrated  by  the 
assassination  of  the  dictator ;  and  that  the  establishment  of 
pubUc  Libraries  did  not  take  place  until  the  reign  of 
Augustus. 

The  honour  of  the  first  foundation  of  an  institution  so 
useful  to  literatiu-e  is  ascribed  by  the  elder  PHny*  to 
Asinius  Pollio,  who  erected  a  pubHc  Library  in  the  atrium 
of  the  temple  of  Liberty,  on  the  Aventine  Hill.  This 
Library,  it  is  added,  was  formed  ex  manubiiSy  and  in  it  was 
placed  a  bust  of  Varro.  It  would  seem  probable,  from  the 
latter  circumstance,  that  Varro  after  all  may  have  carried 
out  the  plan  entrusted  to  him  by  Caesar,  and  that  Pollio 
may  have  merely  enlarged  the  Library  thus  begun.  The 
exploits  that  were  most  hkely  to  have  yielded  him  the  spoils 
of  war,  were  of  a  date  long  subsequent  to  that  of  Caesar's 
commission  to  Varro.f 

Augustus,  amongst  other  embellishments  which  he  be- 
stowed upon  Rome,  erected  two  public  Libraries,  viz.,  the 
Octavian  and  the  Palatine.  The  Octavian  Library,  which 
was  thus  denominated  in  honour  of  the  Emperor's  sister, 
stood  in  the  portico  of  Octavia ;  and  the  charge  of  it  was 

*  *'  Qui  primus  hihliothecam  dicandoy  ingenia  hominum  rem  pubh'cam 
fecit."     (Pliuius,  Historia  Naturalis,  lib.  xxxv,  c.  2.) 

f  Comp.  Monvale,  History  of  (lie  Romans  tinder  the  Empire,  ii,  426. 
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committed  to  Melissns,  who  had  been  manumitted  by 
Augustus.  The  Palatine  Library  was  added  by  Augustus 
to  the  Temple  of  Apollo,  which  he  had  erected  on  the  site 
of  that  part  of  the  Palatine  House  which  had  been  struck 
by  lightning.  There  were  deposited  the  corrected  books  of 
the  Sibyls ;  and,  from  two  ancient  inscriptions  quoted  by 
Lipsius  and  Pitiscus,  it  would  seem  that  it  consisted  of  two 
distinct  collections,  one  Greek  and  the  other  Latin.*  This 
Library,  having  survived  the  various  revolutions  of  the 
Roman  empire,  existed  until  the  time  of  Gregory  the  Great, 
whose  mistaken  zeal  led  him  to  order  the  writings  of  the 
ancients  to  be  destroyed.  The  successors  of  Augustus, 
though  they  did  not  equally  encourage  learning,  were  not 
altogether  neglectful  of  its  interests.  Suetonius  and  other 
authors  inform  us  that  Tiberius  enlarged  the  Libraries 
founded  by  Augustus,  placing  therein,  and  in  the  other  Li- 
braries of  Rome,  copies  of  the  works,  as  well  as  the  statues, 
of  his  favourite  poets,  Euphorion,  Rhianus,  and  Parthenius. 
It  may  be  gathered  also,  from  some  incidental  notices,  that 
he  instituted  another  collection  in  his  own  house,  called  the 
Tiberian  Library.  Vespasian,  following  the  example  of  his 
predecessors,  established  a  Library  in  the  Temple  of  Peace, 
which  he  erected  after  the  burning  of  the  city  by  order  of 
Nero;  and  even  Domitian,  in  the  commencement  of  his  ?«»««> 
reign,  restored  at  great  expense  the  Libraries  which  had 
been  destroyed  by  the  conflagration,  collecting  copies  of 
books  from  every  quarter,  and  sending  writers  to  Alex- 
andria to  transcribe  volumes  in  that  celebrated  collection, 
or  to  correct  copies  which  had  been  made  elsewhere.  Various 
writers  have  asserted  that  there  was  a  Library  attached  to 

*  Plutarcli,  in  Marcello,  30;  Suetonius,  de  lUudribua  Orammaiieis, 
c.  21 ;  Idem,  in  Auguato,  c.  29,  31 ;  Lipsius  de  Bibliothecia,  c.  7 ;  Pitiscus, 
Lexicon,  i,  276.    The  statement  as  to  Gregory  is  of  doubtful  authenticity. 
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the  Temple  of  the  Capitol ;  but  they  have  not  informed  us 
by  whom  it  was  founded.  Lipsius  ascribes  it  to  Domitian ; 
whilst  Donatus  refers  it  to  the  Emperor  Hadrian,  by  whom 
it  was  at  least  enlarged,  if  not  founded,  and  who  probably 
erected  the  Tiburtine  Ldbrary,  at  Tibiu*,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Rome.* 


But  the  most  magnificent  of  all  the  Libraries  founded  by 
the  sovereigns  of  imperial  Rome  was  that  of  the  Emperor 
Ulpius  Trajanus,  from  whom  it  was  denominated  the  Ulpian 
Library.  It  was  erected  in  Trajan's  Forum,  but  afterwards 
removed  to  the  Virainal  Hill,  to  ornament  the  baths  of 
Library.  Dioclctiau.  lu  this  Library  were  deposited  the  "  elephan- 
tine books,"  written  upon  tablets  of  ivory,  wherein  were 
recorded  the  transactions  of  the  Emperors,  the  proceedings 
of  the  Senate  and  Roman  magistrates,  and  the  afiairs  of 
the  provinces.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  the  Ulpian 
Library  consisted  both  of  Greek  and  Latin  works ;  and 
some  authors  afiirm  that  Trajan  commanded  all  the  books 
which  could  be  found  in  the  cities  he  had  conquered  to  be 
immediately  conveyed  to  Rome,  in  order  to  increase  his 
collection.  The  Library  of  Domitian  having  been  con- 
sumed by  lightning,  in  the  reign  of  Commodus,  was  not 
restored  until  the  time  of  Gordian,  who  rebuilt  the  edifice, 
and  foimded  a  new  Library,  adding  thereto  the  collection 
of  books  bequeathed  to  him  by  Quintus  Serenus  Sam- 
monicus,  the  physician,  amounting,  it  is  said,t  to  no  less 

*  Suetonius,  in  7}iberio,  c.  70,  and  in  Vespasiano,  c.  9 ;  AtdiiB  QeUins, 
lib.  xvi,  c.  8 ;  Comp.  Lipsius  de  Bihliothecis,  c.  20 ;  Suetonius,  in  Do- 
miticmo,  c.  20. 

t  "...  Sereno  Sammonico,  qui  patri  ejus  amicissimus,  sibi  autem  prse- 
ceptor  fuit,  nimis  acceptus,  et  cams  usque  adeo,  ut  omnes  libros  S. 
Sammonici  patris  sui,  qui  censebantur  ad  LXII  millia,  Gordiano  minori 
moriens  ille  relinqueret :  quod  eum  ad  ccelum  tulit,  &c."  Capitolinus,  in 
ViU  Gordia/ni  Jimioria,  c.  18. 
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than   62,000   volumes.      Donatus    conjectures  that   this 
Library  was  deposited  in  the  palace  of  Pompey.* 

In  addition  to  the  imperial  Libraries,  there  were  others  the  r^m° 
to  which  the  public  had  access  in  the  principal  cities  and  p~^^^ 
colonies  of  the  empire.  Pliny  mentions  a  public  Library 
which  he  had  founded  for  the  use  of  his  countrymen ;  and 
Vopiscus  informs  us  that  the  Emperor  Tacitus  caused  the 
historical  writings  of  his  illustrious  namesake,  as  well  as 
those  of  some  other  historians,  to  be  deposited  in  the 
Libraries.  But  the  irruptions  of  the  barbarians  who  over- 
ran and  desolated  the  western  empire  proved  more  destruc- 
tive to  the  interests  of  literature  than  either  volcanoes  or 
earthquakes,  and  soon  caused  the  disappearance  of  those 
Libraries  which,  during  several  centuries,  had  been  multi- 
plied in  Italy. 

When  Constantino  the  Great  (a.d.  330)  made  Byzan-    uhmAm 

of  Coiutanti- 

tium  the  seat  of  his  empire,  decorated  that  city  with  uopic. 
splendid  edifices,  and  called  it  after  his  own  name,  desirous 
,to  make  reparation  to  the  Christians  for  the  injuries  they 
had  suffered  during  the  reign  of  his  predecessor,  he  com- 
manded the  most  diligent  search  to  be  made  for  those 
books  which  Diocletian  had  doomed  to  destruction.  He 
caused  transcripts  to  be  made  of  such  as  had  escaped  the 
fury  of  the  Pagan  persecutor ;  and,  having  collected  others 
from  various  quarters,  he  formed  the  whole  into  a  Library 
at  Constantinople.  On  the  death  of  Constantine,  however, 
the  number  of  books  in  the  Imperial  Library  is  said  to  have 
been  only  6900 ;  but  it  was  successively  enlarged  by  the 
Emperors  Julian  and  Theodosius  the  younger,  who  aug- 
mented it  to  120,000  volumes.     Of  these,  more  than  half 

♦  Donatus,  B<yma  Vetus,  lib.  iii,  c.  8,  p.  296.     (Edit,  of  1665.) 
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Libraries    wcFc  bumccl,  in  thc  seventh  century,  by  the  command  of 
uopie.         the  Emperor  Leo  III.,  who  thus  sought  to  destroy  (dl  the 
monuments  that  might  impede  his  opposition  to  the  worship 
of  images.     In  this  Library  was  deposited  the  only  authentic 
copy  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Council  of  Nice ;  and  it  is 
also  said  to  have  contained  the  poems  of  Homer,  written  in 
golden  letters,  together  with  a  magnificent  copy  of  the 
Four  Gospels,  bound  in    plates  of  gold,  enriched  with 
precious  stones ;  all  of  which  were  consumed  in  the  confla- 
gration.     The    convulsions   which    distracted    the   lower 
empire   cannot  have  been  favourable  to  the  interests  of 
literature.     Li  the  eleventh  century,  learning  flourished  for 
a  short  time  during  the  reign  of  Constantine  Porphyro- 
genitus;  and  this  emperor  is  said  to  have  employed  many 
learned  Greeks  in  collecting  books,  and  forming  a  Library, 
the  arrangement  of  which  he  himself  superintended.     But 
the  final  subversion  of  the  Eastern  Empire,  and  the  capture 
of  Constantinople  in  1453,  dispersed  the  learned  men  of 
Greece  over  Western  Europe,  and  placed  the  Uterary  re- 
mains of  that  capital  at  the  mercy  of  the  conqueror.     The 
Imperial  Library,  however,  was  preserved  by  the  express 
command  of  Mohammed,  and  continued,  it  is  said,  to  be 
kept  in  some  apartments  of  the  Seraglio ;  but,  whether  it 
was  sacrificed  in  a  fit  of  devotion  by  Amurath  IV.,  as  is 
commonly  supposed,  or  whether  it  was  sufiered  to  fall  into 
decay  from  ignorance  and  neglect,  it  has  been  repeatedly 
asserted  that  the  Library  of  the  Sultan  now  contains  only 
Tiu^kish  and  Arabic  writings,  and  not  one  Greek  or  Latin 
manuscript  of  any  importance.     The  opinions  of  competent 
scholars  continue,  nevertheless,  to  be  divided  on  this  point. 
Even  in  Germany,  where  the  expectation  of  important  ac- 
cessions frbm  this  quarter  has  confessedly  declined,  we  find 
an  authority  so  eminent   on    such  questions   as   that   of 
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TischendorflF  still  on  the  side  of  the  old  belief.  He  thinks 
it  probable,  he  says  (writing  in  1845),  "that  the  Seraglio 
of  the  Sultan  conceals  ancient  and  valuable  MSS.,  though 
complete  obscurity  prevails  as  to  their  contents  /'  and  he 
proceeds  to  ask  who  in  our  day  would  have  credited  the 
existence  of  "  walled-up "  Libraries,  yet  a  walled-up 
Library  was  very  lately  one  of  the  mysteries  of  Cairo.* 

Upon  the  whole,  it  appears  that  books  were  abundant, 
both  at  Rome  and  at  Constantinople,  and  that  learned  men 
in  those  cities  had  at  their  command  greater  resources  than 
might  at  first  be  supposed.  Some  idea  of  the  quantity  of 
books  accessible  to  persons  of  study  and  research  may  be 
formed  from  the  great  number  of  references  and  citations 
to  be  found  in  the  works  of  some  ancient  authors ;  in  those 
of  Strabo  and  Pliny,  for  example.  It  must  always  be 
borne  in  mind,  for  reasons  which  have  been  glanced  at 
already,  that  a  very  erroneous  impression  would  be  made 
were  the  alleged  contents  of  ancient  Libraries  to  be 
reckoned  according  to  modern  computation.  The  numbers 
would  necessarily  be  greatly  increased,  when  the  several 
"  books"  of  Homer,  of  Livy,  or  of  Pliny,  were  each  reckoned 
as  a  distinct  roll  or  volume.  Balbi  has  plausibly  carried 
this  suggestion  a  step  further  by  the  idea  that,  in  many 
cases,  these  rolls  of  the  ancients  might  be  regarded  as 
equivalent  to  little  more  than  our  modem  "  parts  "  of  books, 
or  "  numbers  "  of  periodicals.  According  to  this  view,  the 
largest  Libraries  in  ancient  times  might  be  represented  by 
the  contents  of  a  modern  collection  containing  from  50,000 
to  80,000  volumes. 

•  TischendorflF,  Tra/vels  m  the  East  (1847),  273.  Of  Mr.  Coxe's  recent 
researches  the  reader  wiU  find  an  account  in  the  Chapter  entitled, 
*'  The  existing  Libraries  of  the  Levant." 
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CHAPTER  II. 

INTRODUCTORY. MEDIEVAL     AND     MODERN     LIBRARIES. 

ANTICIPATORY  SURVEY  OF  THE  SUBJECT,  IN    GENERAL. 

Wings  have  we, — and  as  far  as  we  can  go 

We  may  find  pleasure 

Books,  we  know, 
Are  a  substantial  world,  both  pure  and  good ; 
Round  these,  with  tendrils  strong  as  flesh  and  blood. 
Our  Pastime  and  our  Happiness  will  grow. 
There  find  I  personal  themes,  a  plenteous  store ; 
Matter  wherein  right  voluble  I  am ; — 
To  which  I  listen,  with  a  ready  ear ; — 

Some  shall  be  named, — pre-eminently  dear 

Personal  TdUc,  iiL 

To  the  youthful  student  of  the   History   of  Modern 

Literature,  I  can  scarcely  imagine  a  greater  puzzle, — at  the 

outset  of  his  studies, — than  the  problem  that  rises  before 

him,  when  he  turns  from  the  earlier  pages  of  that  admirable 

manual  of  his  special  subject,  which  he  owes  to  the  judicial 

temperament,  the  wide  researches,  and  the  ripe  scholarship, 

of  Mr.  Hallatn,  and  betakes  himself,  as  he  surely  ought  to 

do,  to  the  perusal  of  such  works  as  the  "  Mores  Cat/iolici, 

he  "Dark  ^''  ^y^*  ^f  F^iff^''  of  Mr,  Kenelm  Digby,  or  **  The  Dark 

:ct'  imd    j^Qs "  of  Dr.  S.  R.  Maitland.     To  the  markedly  critical 

th."        and  judicial  intellect  of  Mr.  Hallam,  all  lovers  of  letters  are 

quite  as  deeply  indebted,  as  to  the  stores  of  information 

which  a  life  mainly  devoted  to  literature  had  untiringly 

amassed.     Yet,  to  many  readers,  it  cannot  but  be  per- 
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plexing  to  find  so  moderate  and  so  accomplished  a  critic 
constantly  representing  Monks  as  the  bitter  enemies  of 
learning ;  mediaeval  Universities  as  the  abodes  of  "  indi- 
gent  vagabonds,  withdrawn  from  useful  labour;''*  book- 
selling as  a  trade  the  existence  of  which,  *'in  what  we 
properly  call  the  dark  ages,"  is  "very  improbable ;"  t  and 
mediaeval  Libraries  as  places  in  which  the  choice  treasures 
of  ancient  learning  were  habitually  suffered  to  moulder  into 
ruin.J  When,  towards  the  close  of  his  gloomy  survey  of 
the  monkish  ages,  Mr.  Hallam  conies,  at  length,  upon  a 
writer  whom  he  can  cordially  praise,  as  having  displayed 
sagacity  in  reasoning  upon  human  character,  and  as  having 
shown  his  power  of  generalizing  what  he  had  seen,  "  by 
comparison  and  reflection,"  he  gives  point  to  his  eulogies 
by  the  remark : — "  Nothing  of  this  could  have  been  found  in 
the  Cloister'^ 

The  pages  of  Digby  and  of  Maitland — as  of  many  writers 
both  earlier  and  later,  on  like  subjects, — display,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  vivid  portraits  of  a  multitude  of  mediaeval 
worthies  (almost  every  man  of  whom  wore  a  monkish  garb), 
who,  in  the  midst  of  many  difficulties,  were  life-long,  though 
not  exclusive,  lovers  of  learning,  and  zealous  labourers  in 
preserving,  increasing,  and  transmitting  it.  Those  pages 
aboimd  in  references  to  evidence  which  cannot,  I  think,  be 
gainsaid.  Whence  then  this  disparity  between  the  views 
of  writers, — all  of  them  scholars;  all  of  them  able  and 
truthful  men  ? 

One  leading  cause  of  that  diversity,  I  venture  to  think,    ^^^^^  ^^ 
lies  in  the  almost  constant  disregard  by  Mr.  Hallam — so  »«eof classics 

^  J  and  of  Chris- 

far  as  his  dealings  with  Monks  are   concerned, — of  the  uanity. 

relative   interests   of  humanity,  in  literature,   strictly   so 

•  Introduction  to  tiie  Literature  of  Europe^  1, 185. 
t  Ibid.  X  Ibid.  I,  passim. 
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called,  and  in  matters  of  even  graver  import  than  literature. 
And  it  may  not,  perhaps,  be  altogether  fanciful  to  suggest 
that  there  is,  possibly,  some  slight  connection  between  that 
too  obvious  disregard,  and  a  certain  provoking  fondness  for 
the  use  of  the  ambiguous  and  greatly  abused  word  "  Nature,'* 
as  a  personality.     Whatever  reason  there  may,  unhappily, 
arise  hereafter  to  regret,  in  our  future  historians,  some  among 
the  many  admirable  qualities  of  Hallam,  there  will  be,  we 
may  hope,  on  the  other  hand,  some  reason  for  thankfulness 
that  the  writers  to  come  will  becomingly  and  reverently 
put  the  word  "  God,"  for  the  word  "  Nature,"  whenever 
they  may  have  to  deal  with  the  question  ''  Why,  at  such 
and  such  an  age  in  the   world's  history,  were  there  so 
few  great  men?"*      But,  be  this  as  it  may,  even  book- 
loving  monks  were  most  decided  in  their  opinion  that  the 
transmission  of  Christianity  was,  on  the  whole,  a  more 
important  thing  for  the  world  than  even  the  transmission 
of  Classics.     Whilst  many  of  those  worthy  "Restorers  of- 
Learning,''  in  the  fifteenth  century,  who  have  been  pre-emi- 
nently singled  out  by  Mr.  Hallam,  and  by  many  other 
writers,  for  grateful  laudation  (well  merited  in   its  right 
degree),  were  of  the  directly  opposite  opinion, — and  made 
no  secret  of  the  fact. 

There  is,  however,  abundant  proof  that,  during  the  whole 
of  the  long  period  which  intervenes  between  the  reign  of 
Justinian,  when  Greek  and  Roman  literature  yet  "lay  open 
to  the  light  of  common  day,"  and  the  fall  of  Constanti- 
nople, when  misbelievers  at  once  wreaked  their  vengeance — 
if  tradition  may  be  trusted — on  some  of  the  noblest  monu- 
ments of  that  literature,  and  disseminated  its  study,  by 
sending  its  cultivators,  as  exiles,  throughout  Europe,  the 
works  and  the  influence  of  classic  authors  were  never  lost. 

♦  See  Hallam,  Introduction  to  the  Literature  of  Europe,  ut  supra. 
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In  every  century,  from  the  fifth  to  the  fifteenth,  we  may 
discover  (if  we  look  for  them)  mediaeval  writers  whose 
extant  works  evince  some  measure  of  acquaintance  with  the 
great  authors  of  Classic  Antiquity. 

When  the  Empire  of  the  West  sank  under  the  over- 
whelming pressure  of  barbarian  invasion,  those  institutions 
which  had  been  founded  and  nurtured  in  the  midst  of 
civilization,  were,  no  doubt,  swept  away  by  the  torrent 
which  desolated  Italy,  and  spread  its  ravages  over  all  parts 
of  the  Empire.  But  Learning,  though  stripped  of  her 
ancient  glories  and  expelled  from  her  favourite  haunts, 
found  an  occasional  asylum  in  the  Monasteries,  which.  Learning 
amidst  all  the  violence  and  anarchy  that  reigned  without, 
were  sometimes  permitted  to  remain  in  undisturbed  tran- 
quillity, respected  even  by  the  barbarians  who  had  over- 
thrown an  Empire. 

It  is  doubtless  true  that  comparatively  little  is  recorded 
of  the  libraries  of  those  ages  which  intervened  between 
the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire  and  the  revival  of  letters  in 
the  fifteenth  century.  But,  every  age  produced  learned 
and  inquisitive  men,  by  whom  books  were  highly  prized, 
and  industriously  collected.  Tonantius  Ferreolus  formed 
in  the  fifth  century  a  remarkable  collection  in  his  '  Castle 
of  Prusiana,'  between  Nismes  and  Clermont.  Publius 
Coiisentius  formed  another  collection,  at  his  villa  near 
Narbonne, — of  which,  Sidonius  Apollinaris  tells  us,  the 
books  were  both  choice  and  numerous.  Cassiodorus, 
minister  of  Theodore,  King  of  the  Goths,  retired  to  a 
monastery  which  he  had  built,  and  there  founded  a  library 
for  the  use  of  the  monks,  about  the  middle  of  the  sixth 
century.  At  a  later  period,  Charlemagne,  so  distinguished 
as  a  patron  of  learning,  instituted,  near  Lyons,  a  library, 
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which,  according  to  the  statements  of  historians,  contained 
many  books  bound  in  a  manner  which  spoke,  very  audibly, 
of  the  estimation  in  which  they  were  held  by  their  owner. 
Everard,  CJount  of  Friuli,  formed  (in  the  ninth  century)  a 
considerable  /collection,  rich  in  Fathers  of  the  Church  and 
in  some  of  the  curiosities  of  History,  although  quite  devoid, 
as  it  seems,  of  classic  authors.  His  contemporary,  Charles" 
the  Bald,  King  of  France,  formed  a  library  of  choice  and 
precious  books,  some  of  which  now  adorn  the  British 
Museum.  Pope  Sylvester  II  was  an  ardent  collector  of 
Classics  as  well  as  of  Theologians.  But  the  Monks,  after 
all,  were  the  great  collectors  of  the  middle  ages. 

That  on  the  general  merits  of  the  Monastic  Institute  the 
most  conflicting  opinions  should  still  extensively  prevail, 
cannot  be  matter  of  legitimate  surprise,  if  we  call  to  mind 
that  Monasticism  played  a  great  part  in  the  world  for  a 
thousand  years ;  and  that  during  that  long  period  the  most 
incongruous  views  as  to  what  a  monk  ought  rightly  to  be, 
and  to  do,  were  current,  even  within  the  walls  of  monastic 
communities.  But  this  diversity  of  opinion  extends  also  to 
that  more  limited  phase  of  cloister  life  which  has  relation  to 
literature.  Whilst  some  writers  contend  that  but  for  monks 
ancient  learning  would  have  wholly  perished,  others — as  we 
have  had  occasion  to  see  already — have  gone  the  length 
of  asserting  that  in  monks  Uterature  has  always  had  its 
worst  enemies. 

To  arrive  at  any  useful  or  adequate  conclusion  on  such  a 
question,  it  must  be  remembered  that  at  no  time  and  in  no 
country  was  Uterature  in  any  of  its  forms  the  main  object 
of  monastic  life.  In  the  earlier  ages,  when  the  embers  of 
Paganism  were  still  smouldering,  the  preservation  of  Pagan 
poetry  would  have  seemed  a  strange  employment  for  the 
Confessors  and  Missionaries  of  Christianity.     The  labours 
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of  the  Scriptorium  originated  not  so  much  in  the  love  of 
letters  as  in  the  love  of  souls.  As  the  monk  became  less  of 
a  mere  ascetic,  and  aspired  to  become  a  civilizer,  he  neces- 
sariily  began  to  be  a  collector  of  books,  and  then  their  author 
or  their  transcriber.  But,  for  a  long  time,  the  books  that 
he  gathered,  and  those  that  he  composed,  were  in  the  main 
Either  theological  or  ethical.  Here  and  there,  however, 
individual  minds  of  special  energy  grew  large  enough  to  ^ 
perceive  classical  beauty,  without  relaxing  their  grasp  of  such 
Christian  truth  as  they  had,  and  became  the  venerated 
masters  of  numerous  disciples,  If  monastic  literature 
reflects  but  too  much  of  the  corruption  of  mediaeval  Chris- 
tianity,  it  remains  still  undeniable  that  from  Bibles  tran- 
scribed by  monkish  hands,  and  from  the  best  produc- 
tions of  the  Fathers  of  the  Church,  preserved  in  monkish 
libraries^  the  men  who  successively  wrestled  with  that 
corruption,  and  were  the  instruments  by  which  Christianity 
was  kept  alive,  drew  their  inspiration  and  their  solace.  And 
that  very  corruption,  in  some  of  its  results,  as,  for  example, 
in  the  religious  use  of  a  dead  language,  contributed  to  the 
preservation  of  ancient  learning. 

At  almost  all  periods  of  its  history,  the  Order  of  St.  Bene- 
dict stands  foremost  amongst  the  cultivators  of  learning 
and  of  the  arts.  Yet  whilst  the  rule  of  the  Founder  con-  me  luue 
tains  much  about  visiting  the  sick,  relieving  the  poor,  and 
keeping  the  body  in  subjection,  it  contains  very  little  indeed 
about  books.  Nor  is  there  much  more  about  them  in  the 
various  constitutions  of  the  successive  "  Reformers"  of  the 
Order.  But  no  Order  was  so  fortunate  in  the  possession  of 
a  long  line  of  men  remarkable  for  mental  vigour  and  force 
of  character.  If  the  early  Benedictines  are  less  conspicuous 
at  periods  of  comparative  enlightenment  than  at  periods 
when  all  around  them  was  gloomy,  they  were  unquestionably 
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the  first  pioneers  and  builders  up  of  European  civilization, 
and  they  laid  its  foundations  broad  and  deep  enough  to 
resist  the  attacks  of  their  own  unworthy  successors.  They 
never  sank  so  low  as  did  most  other  Orders  of  Monks ;  and 
at  a  long  subsequent  period,  in  producing  the  illustrious 
Congregation  of  St.  Maur,  a  service  was  rendered  to  learning 
— in  the  special  sense  of  that  terra — which  neither  has,  nor 
is  likely  to  have,  any  parallel  in  monastic  history,  or  many 
parallels  elsewhere. 

Of  some  few  Benedictine  Libraries,  and  also  of  some 
collections  formed  by  monks  of  other  Orders,  I  submit  to 
the  reader  a  few  brief  notices  in  the  next  two  chapters ;  the 
first  of  which  treats  of  Monastic  Libraries  abroad;  the 
second,  of  such  collections  amongst  ourselves. 

R€viv«i  of  The  revival  of  learning  is,  as  I  have  said,  usually  reckoned 
TheToui"  to  have  commenced  in  the  fifteenth  century ;  but  even  in  the 
i^!^  ^'"*  fourteenth  a  decided  advancement  is  discernible.  This  has 
been  well  put  in  a  little-known  but  very  able  book : — "  Gross 
and  degrading  ignorance  was  wearing  away  from  the  bulk  of 
the  community  in  several  parts  of  Europe ;  the  educated 
classes  were  acquiring  a  better  taste  and  more  expanded 
views ;  and  a  general  awakening  of  the  energies  of  the  human 
mind  was  perceptible.  This  scarcely  needs  other  evidence 
than  is  afforded  by  the  works  of  Dante,  Petrarch,  Boccaccio, 
Chaucer,  and  Gower,  and  by  the  fact  that  those  works  were 
not  merely  produced  in  that  age,  but  were  extensively  read 
and  admired."  But  those  inestimable  treasures  of  ancient 
literature  which  the  religious  houses  had  saved  from  the 
ravages  of  revolution,  anarchy,  and  barbarism,  now  began  to 
be  drawn  forth  and  studied.  The  continuance  of  the  Eastern 
Empire  till  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  afforded  an 
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uninterrupted  protection  to  Greek  learning  during  those 
periods  when  Western  Europe  was  laid  waste  by  the  Gothic 
nations ;  and  hence,  on  the  revival  of  letters,  the  study  of 
the  Greek  authors  first  engaged  the  attention  of  those  persons 
whom  an  awakening  impulse  now  directed  to  the  cultivation 
of  learning.  But  the  study  of  the  kindred  authors  of  Rome 
soon  followed  ;  and  the  monuments  of  ancient  wisdom  and 
genius  which  had  been  preserved  in  so  many  of  the  Monas- 
teries, furnished  ample  materials  for  laying  the  foundations 
of  a  new,  a  more  extensive,  and  a  more  durable  edifice  of 
civilization.  For,  with  the  Classics,  monasteries  had  handed 
down  to  us  that,  without  which  even  Classics  would  have 
been  worthless. 

"  More  than  half  a  century  before  the  taking  of  Constan- 
tinople by  the  Turks,  the  learned  men  of  the  imperial  city, 
apprehending  the  approaching  ruin  of  the  Empire,  began 
to  emigrate  into  Italy,  where  they  opened  schools,  and 
became  the  preceptors  of  princes,  as  well  as  the  guides  of 
the  public  taste,  which  they  directed  towards  the  study  of 
the  classical  writers  of  Greece  and  Rome.     The  fall  of 
Constantinople,  in  1453,  filled  the  Italian  cities  with  these 
learned  strangers.     At  this  period  the  Italians  required  only 
to  receive,  as  it  were,  an  impulse,  and  to  be  provided  with 
the  means  of  study.     They  had  for  some  time  been  placed 
in  those  peculiar  circumstances  which  have  repeatedly  proved 
favourable  to  the  advancement  of  the  human  mind.     A 
number  of  independent  States  were  crowded  upon  a  narrow 
space  of  territory,  throughout  which  the  same  language, 
diversified  by  dialects,  prevailed,  exhibiting,  in  a  sort  of 
secondary  form,  that  of  ancient  Italy ;  whilst  the  formation    ^l^  ^'' 
of  new  Libraries,  suggested  or  favoured  by  the  importation  "modern    ii- 
of  manuscripts  from  Constantinople,  proved  the  means  not 
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only  of  making  more  widely  known  the  works  of  the  Greek 
authors  (which  had  never  really  fallen  into  oblivion),  but  of 
prompting  those  researches  which  issued  in  the  recovery  of 
the  Latin  writers,  many  of  whom  had  long  been  forgotten. 
The  appetite  for  books  being  thus  revived  and  quickened, 
neither  labour  nor  expense  was  spared  in  accumulating 
them ;  learned  men  were  despatched  in  all  directions 
throughout  Europe,  Western  Asia,  and  Africa,  to  collect 
manuscripts ;  and,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  most  of  the 
authors  now  known  were  brought  together  in  the  libraries 
of  Rome,  Naples,  Venice,  Florence,  Vienna,  and  Paris. 
Aided  by  the  munificence  of  princes  and  popes,  the  scholars 
of  the  fifteenth  century  applied  themselves  to  the  discovery, 
restoration,  and  publication,  of  the  remains  of  Greek  and 
Roman  literature ;"  and,  in  the  course  of  some  eighty  years, 
a  large  proportion  of  the  existing  treasures  of  antiquity  was 
committed  to  the  press.  Since  that  time  additional  dis- 
coveries have  been  made  ;  but  the  principal  improvements 
of  a  subsequent  date  have  consisted  in  the  emendation  of 
the  texts  of  ancient  authors,  partly  by  a  more  extensive 
collation  of  manuscripts  than  the  first  editors  possessed  the 
means  of  making,  and  partly  also  by  the  lights  and  aids  of 
a  cautious  and  judicious  criticism.* 

Thanks  to  the  labours  of  Panzer,  the  pre-eminence  of 
Italy  in  this  noble  task  is  capable  of  being  shown,  at  a 
glance,  in  the  easy  form  of  tabulated  figures.  Yet  Germany 
has  the  honour  of  having  printed  the  first  edition  of  the  first 

•  Isaac  Taylor,  History  of  the  Tranamisaion  of  Ancient  Books,  p.  106. 
"  This  restoration,"  contiiiues  Mr.  Taylor,  who  has  treated  this  branch 
of  the  subject  in  carefol  detail,  and  with  eminent  ability,  "  of  the  re- 
mains of  ancient  works  to  their  pristine  integrity,  has  not  been  effected 
like  that  of  a  dilapidated  biulding  or  mutilated  statue,  by  the  addition 
of  new  material  in  an  imagined  conformity  with  the  plan  and  taste  of 
the  original  work,  but  by  the  industrious  collection  and  replacement  of 
the  very  particles  of  which  it  at  first  consisted." 
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classic  author  who  was  given  to  the  world  by  means  of  the  c<«npM»ti^e 
new  art.  That  first  edition  of  the  "  Offices'*  of  Cicero  progre«  of 
(Mentz,  1465),  being  also,  possibly, — for  in  this  claim  it  pre„^^^thS 
has  a  rival — the  first  book  in  which  Greek  type  was  used.  ^^oT^I 
Between  1465  and  1500,  two  hundred  and  ninety  partial  ">?•»  «p  ^ 

,  .  theyearlSOO. 

editions  of  Cicero  appeared — taking  the  various  seats  of 
printing  in  their  aggregate — and  one  collective  edition.  Of 
Virgil,  Panzer  registers  seventy  collective  and  twenty-five 
partial  editions ;  of  Horace,  forty-six  partial,  and  eleven 
collective  editions.  During  this  period,  Venice  was  the 
Capital  of  the  printing-press,  and  it  issued,  before  the  close 
of  the  century,  2835  books,  the  first  of  which  was  also  a 
Cicero— printed,  however,  by  a  German  printer,  John  of 
Spire,  in  1469.  No  other  city — save  one — approached  a 
third  of  this  number  of  impressions,  and  the  exception  is 
Rome,  where,  up  to  1500,  925  books  had  been  printed.  Paris 
had  produced  751  books ;  Cologne  530.  In  Mentz,  the 
cradle  of  printing,  1 34  works  only  had  appeared  prior  to  the 
close  of  1 500.*  Fourteen  years  before  that  date.  Archbishop 
Berthold  had  put  the  Mentz  printers  under  censorship. 

During  the  same  period,  England  had  produced  but  a 
hundred  and  forty-one  printed  books,  of  which  London  and 
Westminster  claim  130 ;  Oxford,  seven  ;  St.  Alban's,  four. 
No  real  classic  came  from  an  English  press  until  1497,  when 
Pynson  printed  Terence.  No  Greek  characters  are  met 
with  in  an  English  book  of  earlier  date  than  Linacre's  Latin 
version  of  Ga/en  De  Teniperamentis,  printed  at  Cambridge 
in  1521. 

The  invention  of  printing,  by  virtually  exempting  books 
fi-om  the  operation  of  the  law  which  subjects  all  human 
things  to  decay,  has  also  greatly  promoted  the  process  of 

*  AU  these  computations  rest  on  the  authority  of  Panzer,  but  I  avail 
myself  of  the  tabulated  summaries  given  by  Mr.  Hallam. 
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Diffosion  of  their  renovation.     "  By  ffivinff  to  the  issue  of  an  edition  of  a 
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the  Fifteenth  Standard  work  a  degree  of  importance  several  hundred 
^"^  times  greater  than  that  which  belonged  to  the  transcription 
of  a  single  copy,  it  has  called  forth  a  proportionally  lai-ger 
amount  of  learning,  diligence,  and  care,  in  the  work  of 
revision ;  and,  by  enabling  each  successive  editor  to  avail 
himself  of  the  labours  of  his  predecessors,  all  the  advantages 
resulting  from  the  concentration  of  many  minds  upon  the 
same  subject  have  further  been  secured.  Since  the  fifteenth 
century,  therefore,  the  lapse  of  time,  instead  of  gradually  im- 
pairing and  corrupting  the  literary  remains  of  antiquity,  has 
incessantly  contributed  to  their  renovation/'*  What  was 
then  unknown  or  doubtful,  imperfect  or  corrupted,  has  been 
ascertained,  restored,  and  completed ;  and  the  learning  and 
industry  of  the  four  centuries  which  have  since  elapsed, 
having  been  constantly  directed  towards  the  same  objects, 
although  they  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  left  few  questions 
of  literary  antiquity  open  to  controversy,  yet  they  have 
undoubtedly  broadened  the  firm  territory  which  the  scholar 
has  fairly  won,  and  have  greatly  narrowed  that  debatable 
land  which  he  has  yet  to  struggle  for,  among  the  mists  and 
marshes  of  mere  conjecture. 

Several  of  the  great  libraries  of  Europe  date  their  first 
beginnings  during  the  himdred  years  between  1365,  when 
Charles  V  of  France  had  already  won  renown  as  a  collector 
of  choice  manuscripts,  and  1465,  when  the  art  of  printing 
had  established  itself,  without  having  as  yet  materially 
interrupted  the  labours  of  the  copyists.  Within  this  period 
are  included  the  foundation  of  the  Imperial  Libraries  of 
Paris  and  of  Vienna,  of  the  Laurentian  Library  at  Florence, 
and  of  the  Tjibrary  of  the  Vatican  ;  and  the  liberal  gifts  of 

♦  Taylor,  ubi  supra. 
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books  which  were  made  by  Sir  Richard  Whittington  to  the 
Franciscans  of  London ;  by  Humphrey,  Duke  of  Gloucester, 
to  the  University  of  Oxford ;  by  King  Henry  VI  to  All 
Souls  College ;  and  by  Niccolo  Niccoli  to  his  fellow-citizens 
of  Florence.  It  also  witnessed  the  commencement  of  thoso 
splendid  collections  of  Frederick,  Duke  of  Urbino,  and  of 
Matthias  Corvinus,  King  of  Hungary,  which  eclipsed  all 
preceding  libraries,  and  were  coimted  amongst  the  marvels 
of  the  age.  But,  unfortunately,  whilst  the  Urbino  Library 
has  escaped  the  almost  total  destruction  which  befel  that  of 
Corvinus,  it  has  lost  much  of  its  value  by  division.  Its 
manuscripts  are  still  conspicuous  amongst  the  treasures  of 
the  Vatican,  but  they  are  less  accessible  to  students  than 
they  were  in  the  romantic  seat  of  the  old  dukes  ;  and  the 
printed  books  are  scattered,  some  being  at  Castel  Durante, 
others  in  the  Library  of  the  "  Sapienza "  at  Rome,  and 
others,  again,  still  remaining  at  Urbino.* 

Within  the  same  period,  too,  is  comprised  the  foundation 
of  the  oldest  of  those  town  libraries  in  which  Germany  has 
become  rich.  As  early  as  1413,  Andreas  von  Slommow 
established  a  library  at  Dantzic,  in  connection  with  the 
church  of  St.  Mary.f  His  example  was  followed  by  Conrad 
von  Hildesheim,  at  Ratisbon  in  1430  ;  {  by  Heinrich  Neid- 
hart,  at  Ulm  in  1440  ;§  and  by  Conrad  Kiihnhofer,  at 
Nuremberg  in  1445.||  Nor  was  France  far  behind  in  a 
similar  foundation,  although  in  that  country  the  first  step 
was  not  followed  up  with  equal  vigour.  There  is  an  account 
of  the  purchase  of  books  for  a  public  library  by  the  Common 

•  Dennistotui,  Memoirs  of  the  Dukes  of  Urbino,  vol.  iii,  pp.  228 — 232. 
t  Petzholdt,  HcmcOmch  deutseher  Biblioth^cen  (HaUe,   1853,   12ido). 
pp.  78,  79. 
X  Ibid.,  p.  314. 

§  Serapetim  (Leipsic,  ISU,  8vo),  vol.  v,  pp.  193—202. 
II  Petzboldt,  u^  9ti27.,  p.  280. 
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Council  of  Aix,  in  the  year  1419.*  For  any  such  record, 
or  for  any  entry  at  all  respecting  such  an  institution,  in  the 
proceedings  of  an  English  municipality,  it  will,  I  fear,  be 
necessary  to  descend  almost  two  centuries.  The  striking 
contrast  which  for  many  generations  existed  between  Great 
Britain  and  some  of  the  Continental  States,  as  respects  the 
possession  of  Libraries  publicly  accessible,  was  none  the 
less,  but  rather  the  more,  deplorable  for  the  fact  that  in 
earUer  days  it  had  been,  as  there  is  good  hope  that  in  future 
days  it  will  yet  be,  quite  otherwise.  In  that  first  revival 
of  letters  for  which  the  Europe  of  the  middle  ages  was  so 
greatly  indebted  to  the  genius  and  energy  of  Charlemagne, 
we  find  Alcuin  writing  to  his  imperial  patron,  that  nothing 
so  wrought  within  him  a  longing  to  return  to  England  as 
the  memory  of  the  books  which  there  had  abounded,  and  of 
which  in  France  there  were  so  few.  He  repeatedly  urges 
the  Emperor  to  send  messengers  to  England  for  manuscripts. 
So  highly  were  those  prized  which  he  had  himself  brought 
with  him  to  the  court,  that  they  became  the  foundation  of  a 
special  school  of  scribes  and  illuminators  in  the  country 
round  Aix-la-Chapelle,  which  for  many  ages,  it  is  said, 
remained  faithful  to  Saxon  traditions. 

More  than  five  centuries  later,  we  find  the  patron  saint  of 
British  book-lovers,  Richard  Aungerville,  Bishop  of  Durham, 
in  the  midst  of  his  lamentations  at  the  degeneracy  of 
morals,  and  at  the  supremacy  of  the  lust  of  power  and  gain 
over  the  old  love  of  knowledge,  bursting  into  a  cry  of 
triumph  at  the  apparent  dawn  of  a  brighter  day.  He 
quaintly  recalls,  indeed,  the  almost  tumultuous  pleasure 
with  which,  in  his  youth,  he  used  frequently  to  visit  "  Paris, 
the  paradise  of  the  world !  .  .  .  where  are  delightful  Libra- 

•  Eouard,  Notice  sur  la  Biblioiheque  d'Aix  (Aix,  1831,  8vo),  p.  40. 
See  also  Pitton,  Histoire  d'Aix,  p.  591. 
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ries  in  cells  redolent  of  aromatics,  .  .  .  flourishing  green- 
houses filled  with  all  sorts  of  volumes,  .  .  ."  but  thinks 
there  are  already  indications,  that  as  "the  admirable 
Minerva  once  deserted  Athens,  and  then  retired  from 
Rome,  she  has,  in  like  manner,  given  the  slip  to  the 
Parisians,  and  has  at  last  happily  reached  Britain^  the  most 
renowned  of  islands/'* 

The  good  bishop  practised  what  he  taught.  He  is  the 
first  recorded  donor  of  books  to  the  University  of  Oxford. 
His  example  was  followed  by  several  other  prelates  and 
eminent  personages;  but  all  these  benefactions  were  de- 
stroyed in  the  stormy  days  of  the  Reformation.  Perhaps 
of  all  the  incidental  losses  that  were  swallowed  up,  if  we 
may  so  speak,  in  that  great  gain,  there  was  none  more  de- 
serving of  regret  than  the  loss  of  a  precious  opportunity 
for  adding  hterary  to  religious  reform.  Many  of  those  who 
most  hated  monkish  corruptions  have  borne  strikmg  testi- 
mony to  the  worth  of  monastic  Libraries,  even  after  long 
years  of  neglect  and  injury.  Poggio  Bracciolini,  indeed, 
who  visited  England  about  1420 — and  who  never  lost  an 
opportunity  of  throwing  dirt  at  monks,  careless  whether  it 
fell  on  a  gown  yet  spotless,  or  on  one  which  was  already 
hopelessly  bemired, — says  that  he  had  seen  many  English 
monasteries,  all  fiUed  with  the  books  of  modem  doctors, 
whom  a  learned  Italian  would  not  think  worthy  of  a 
moment's  attention.  They  have,  he  adds,  few  works  of  the 
ancients,  "  and  these  are  already  our's,  in  better  shape.^f 
But  Erasmus  (who  liked  a  bad  monk  as  little  as  did  Poggio, 
yet  remembered  that  he  had  once  known  and  had  loved  a 
few  good  monks),  when  he  travelled  over  the  same  ground, 
some  seventy  years  later,  wrote  thus :  "  It  is  mt^rvellous 

*  PhUclnblon  (Inglis'  version),  pp.  63 — 66. 
t  Poggu  Epiiiolce. 
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what  a  treasure  of  old  books  is  to  be  found  here»  far  and 
wide."*  And  that  stem  opponent  of  the  Roman  Church, 
our  own  Bishop  Bale,  keeiJy  laments  that  in  "  tmning  over 
the  superstitious  Monasteries,  so  little  respect  was  had  to  the 
Libraries,  for  the  safeguard  of  those  noble  and  precious 
monuments.  .  .  .  Avarice  was  the  ....  dispatcher  which 
.  made  an  end  both  of  our  Libraries  and  books,  unto  the  no 
small  decay  of  the  Commonwealth."  And  then  he  adds, 
in  glowing  words,  that  expression  of  deep  regret  that  so 
favourable  an  occasion  had  not  been  seized  for  the  estabUsh- 
meut  of  County  Libraries  throughout  England,  to  which  I 
have  elsewhere  adverted,  and  concludes  thus: — "But  to 
destroy  all,  without  consideration,  is,  and  will  be,  unto 
England  for  ever,  a  most  horrible  infamy  among  the  grave 
seniors  of  other  nations/'f 

It  was  not  imtil  the  reign  of  James  I  that  Great  Britain 
could  boast  even  a  "  Royal  Library,"  worthy  of  the  name. 
In  1570,  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert  had  vainly  pressed  on  the 
attention  of  Queen  Elizabeth  the  superior  advantages  which 
men  of  letters  enjoyed  in  other  coimtries,  and  the  national 
glory  which  would  result  from  the  establishment  of  a  Royal 
Academy  and  Library,  upon  an  adequate  scale.  But  what 
the  monarch  failed  to  do,  was  in  process  of  time  undertaken 
by  some  private  persons.  In  1580,  Clement  Littill  laid  the 
comer-stone  of  the  Library  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 
In  or  about  1588,  Sir  Robert  Cotton  commenced  that 
noble  collection  of  manuscripts  which  long  afterwards  was 
to  become  not  the  least  fruitful  germ  of  our  National 
Museum.  In  1597,  Sir  Thomas  Bodley  resolved  (to  use 
his   own  words)  "  to  take  his  full  farewell  of  all   State 

•  Erasn^EpiBtolffi,  ziy  {Mirum  est  didu,  quam  hie  passim,  quam  dense 
veterum  Itlmirvm  segee  effloreseai.*') 
t  Bal^s  prefiace  to  Jolin  Leland's  New  Year's  Qift  to  K.  Henry  VID 
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employments,  .  .  .  and  to  set  up  his  staff  at  the  Library 
door  in  Oxon"*  And,  in  1601,  a  most  worthy,  though 
most  unusual,  memorial  of  the  gratitude  of  an  army,  laid 
the  foundation  of  the  fine  Library  of  Trinity  College, 
Dublin. 

Yet  poor  as  (in  the  retrospect)  we  are  apt  to  think  our 
insular  condition,  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century, — as  respects  Libraries  and  the  other  appliances  of 
literary  study, — that  condition  had  enough  of  promise  and 
of  seminal  vitality  in  it  to  bring  upon  us,  within  one 
generation,  something  of  envy  from  the  most  intellectual  of 
neighbouring  nations.  Gabriel  Naude, — as  we  shall  see  British  Li 
more  fully  hereafter, — ^in  the  course  of  those  eager  and  ^^rtheoi'" 
almost  world-wide  researches  for  books,  which  enabled  him  i«^'>ff«»'^'e" 
at  length  (as  the  trusted  agent  and  librarian  of  Mazarin)  to 
raise  "  a  cry  of  invitation  never  yet  heard  in  the  Republic 
of  Letters,"  partly  prepared  the  way  for  his  loved  enterprise 
by  frequently  pointing  to  the  superior  facilities  enjoyed  by 
the  writers  and  students,  not  alone  of  Italy  but  of  England. 
When  longing  to  endow  Paris  with  a  greater  and  finer 
Library  than  even  that  of  the  King,  he  was  wont  to  sound 
the  praises  of  Oxford,  as  well  as  those  of  Rome  and  Milan. 
The  Libraries  of  all  those  cities  were,  he  said,  liberally  ac- 
cessible, but  he  desired  to  be  more  liberal  still.  And  it  is 
probably  true  that,  by  his  instrumentality,  the  honour  of 
iFouuding  the  first  absolutely  Free  Library  f  of  the  world 

•  VUa  ThomcB  Bodlei,  Cotton  MS.,  Titus,  0.  vii,  fol.  171,  verso. 

t  I  say  "  absolutely  Free,"  because — ^as  will  be  seen  more  fully  in  a 
subsequent  chapter — the  claim  to  this  distinction  hinges  entirely  on  a 
question  of  degree.  More  than  twenty  years  earlier,  Archbishop 
Williams  had  founded  a  public  library  in  Westminster  Abbey,  and  had 
made  it  freely  accessible  "  to  aU  professors  of  learning."  !B^arin  and 
Naud6  were  not  content  to  stop  there.  The  Cardinal,  indeed,  when  he 
wrote  to  Famiano,  to  consult  him  as  to  an  inscription  to  be  placed  above 
the  Library  door,  says  simply,  that  he  had  founded  it  "per  eervUio  del 


Royal  Libraiy 
at  Ptrii  under 
Lewis  XIV. 
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feU,  at  length,  to  a  Cardinal  of  the  Roman  Church  and 
statesman  of  France, 
orowth  of  Under  Lewis  XIV,  the  chief  Library  of  Paris  grew  from 
little  more  than  5000  volumes  to  70,000.  But  it  did  not 
become  really  public  until  1737.  And  its  progress  in  the 
half  century  which  followed  the  death  of  Lewis  XIV  was 
not,  relatively  speaking,  equal  to  that  which  it  had  made 
in  the  like  period  before  that  event.  At  Lewis'  death  it 
was  undoubtedly  chief  among  Libraries.  At  the  outbreak 
of  that  Revolution,  one  of  the  thousand  results  of  which 
was  to  endow  it  with  vast  heaps  of  books,  without  endowing 
it  with  tlie  means  and  appliances  which  make  books  useful, 
it  held,  numerically,  but  the  fourth,  or  perhaps  even  the 
fifth  rank,  among  the  great  collections  of  Europe.  The 
first  place  in  point  of  extent — certainly  not  the  first  place 
in  point  of  worth,  although  its  intrinsic  value  was,  and  is, 
very  great — had  been  gained,  almost  in  a  single  lifetime, 
by  the  conjoined  collections  of  two  accomplished  and 
liberal-minded  Polish  Bishops,  the  brothers  Coimt  Joseph 
and  Count  Andrew  Zaluski.  This  noble  Library  was 
counted  in  1795,  and  then  contained,  according  to  the 
official  statement,  more  than  262,000  volumes.  Four 
years  earUer  it  could,  under  the  known  circumstances, 
scarcely  have  contained  fewer  volmnes,  and  there  are  some 
reasons  for  thinking  that  it  may  even  have  contained  a 
larger  number.  It  had  been  made  public  by  Coimt  Joseph 
Zaluski,  Bishop  of  Kief,  as  early  as  1747.  The  smaller 
collection  of  Count  Andrew,  Bishop  of  Cracow,  came  to  its 

pMioo,''  (LeHere  del  Card.  Mazzarino,  11  Sept.  1648.~MS.  in  the  Library 
of  the  Duke  of  Anmale).  But  Naad6  is  more  explicit :  "  It  shall  be 
open  to  all  the  world,  without  excluding  a  living  soul."  Such  are  his 
words  in  the  curious  Dialogue  entre  MascarcU  et  Saintange,  which  was 
published,  without  a  date,  under  the  general  title  of  Jugement  de  taut  ce 
gut  a  este  vnyprimS  conire  le  Cardinal  Maxarin  (1659  P). 
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augmentation  ten  years  later.  In  its  endowment  both 
brothers  co-operated.  Very  memorable  is  its  subsequent 
history  [see,  hereafter,  the  chapter  on  Russian  Libraries],  Thczaiuski 
and  very  literally  true  is  the  strange-looking  remark  of  the  ^^ 
Russian  official  writer  of  1861,  that  in  that  unpretending 
series  of  facts  about  a  mere  collection  of  books,  is  exhibited, 
by  detachments  as  it  were,  "  the  history  of  a  whole  century 
of  European  dmlisaiion.*^* 

Whilst  the  Zaluski  Library  was  still  in  its  rightful 
abode,  and  before  its  books  had  undergone  any  Procrustean 
mutilations^  in  order  to  make  them  fit  the  Russian  packing- 
cases,  it  was,  as  I  have  said^  the  largest  Library  in  the 
world.  Next  to  it  (in  the  view  of  the  statistician  Adrien 
Balbi,  who  had  taken  far  greater  pains  with  Library-figures 
than  any  other  writer  of  his  date)  came  the  Imperial 
Library  of  Vienna,  with  nearly  200,000  volumes ;  followed, 
at  some  distance,  by  the  Libraries  of  BerUn  and  of  Gottingen, 
which  Balbi  puts,  in  a  bracket,  at  160,000  each.  The 
Royal  Library  of  France,  by  the  actual  counting  of  Von 
Praet,  in  1791,  is  known  to  have  contained  but  152,868 
volumes.! 

When  Balbi  wrote  (1834-5),  the  official  authorities  of 
the  Bodleian  Library,  like  those  of  the  British  Museum,  did 
not  really  know  what  was  the  number  of  the  volumes  under 
their  charge,  respectively.  Balbi  conjectured,  upon  the 
best  evidence  he  could  get,  that  "  Bodley  "  might  probably 
contain  135,000  volumes,  at  about  the  date  when  the  Paris 
Library  contained  152,000.  Of  the  Museum  Library  he 
makes  no  mention  at  all.  It  is  now  well  known  that  the 
number  so  assigned  to  Oxford  exceeded  the  truth;   and 

*  Cataloffvs  des  PubUcaiions  de  la  Bibliotheque  ImpSriale  PMhlique  de 
8t.Petergbwrg,lS61, 
t  Van  Praet,  Catalogue  des  livres  sur  VeliUf  preface. 
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that  the  British  Museum,  at  a  period  thirty  years  later, 
contained  but  about  115,000  volumes.  When  the  present 
Principal  Librarian,  Mr.  Panizzi,  became  (in  1837)  Keeper 
of  Printed  Books,  he  found,  indeed,  the  115,000  volumes, 
or  thereabouts,  of  1820  more  than  doubled — ^mainly  by  the 
splendid  addition  of  the  Library  of  King  George  the  Third. 
But,  on  his  promotion  in  1856,  he  left  the  Library  of 
ofthePrinted  Printed  Books  stored  with  nearly  560,000  volumes:  and 

Library  at  •/  '  ' 

British  Mn.  much  less  remarkable  for  its  growth,  than  for  the  care, 
M^a^!'  judgment,  and  far-spreading  research  with  which  its  defi- 
ciencies had  been  (in  a  great  degree)  fiUed  up;  for  the 
admirable  way  in  which  books  gathered  from  all  parts  of 
the  world  had  been  organized  and  catalogued ;  and  for  the 
liberal  and  thoughtful  appliances  by  which  the  implements 
of  study  had  been  made  thoroughly  serviceable  to  students. 
The  History  of  Libraries  affords — so  far  as  my  knowledge 
extends — no  record  of  equal  achievement.  Of  the  details, 
and  also  of  the  helpers,  of  the  work,  something  will  be  told 
in  the  fitting  place. 

"  Bodley "  has  not  grown  in  the  same  extraordinary 
manner,  but  it  has  grown  considerably,  and  its  usefulness 
has  increased  even  more  largely  than  its  number  of 
volumes.  We  continue  to  be  without  an  exact  official 
statement  of  its  yearly  increment.  But  Dr.  Bandinel, 
in  1849,  returned  the  number  of  printed  volumes — ^to  an 
order  of  the  House  of  Commons — at  220,000,  and  there  is 
ground  for  the  conclusion  that  in  1864  it  is  rapidly  ap- 
proaching to  300,000  volumes,  exclusive  of  MSS. 

It  is  apparent,  therefore,  that  much  has  been  done  to 
remove  an  old  reproach  from  the  British  name,  as  respects 
the  provision  oi  those  great  Libraries  which  are  the  store- 
houses of  learning,  and  the  magazines  of  authorship.     For 
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to  the  old  renown  of  Britain,  in  that  particular,  had  suc- 
ceeded a  reproach  which  was  suflSciently  just,  and  suflS- 
ciently  long-lived,  to  become  old  in  its  turn.  Alcuin,  in 
the  eighth  century;  Richard  of  Bury,  in  the  fourteenth 
century ;  Erasmus,  on  the  verge  of  the  sixteenth ;  even 
Gabriel  Naude,  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth,  had  held 
up  Britain  as  an  example  to  foreign  countries.  From  the  ^j^^ST^* 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  downwards,  the  tables  BritidiLibm- 
are  turned,  and  the  contrast,  when  drawn  at  all,  is  drawn  c^tu^. 
the  other  way.  Men  of  unquestionable  claim  to  speak  on 
such  matters  were  wont  to  shame  English  indiflTerence  by 
pointing  to  foreign  zeal,  in  the  liberal  amassing  and  the 
wise  ordering  of  Libraries.  John  Dury,  in  his  Reformed 
Library-Keeper;  John  Evelyn,  in  his  Correspondence; 
Richard  Bentley,  in  the  Dissertation  on  Phalaris ;  Michael 
Maittaire,  in  his  Annales  Typographid ;  Thomas  Carte,  in 
his  History  of  England;  Edward  Gibbon,  in  the  Decline 
and  Fall;  William  von  Schlegel,  in  the  Preface  to  the 
Ramayana,  are  at  one  in  their  testimony  on  this  head. 
Happily  the  testimony,  both  of  authors  and  of  readers,  has 
now  good  reason  to  return  once  again  to  its  more  ancient 
channel. 

But,  besides  the  Libraries  for  the  learned,  and  for  those  Librwiet  for 
who  aspire  to  become  learned,  other  collections  are  needed  *^«^«*^«- 
for  readers  of  a  class  to  whom  such  an  ambition  is 
unknown.  And,  in  this  path,  Enghshmen  may  fairly  boast 
that  they  have  rather  set  an  example  than  waited  to  follow 
one.  The  task  was  not  easy,  but  those  who  worked  at  it — 
with  many  shortcomings — ^had  the  one  merit  which  often 
repairs  defect,  and  ekes  out  small  means, — they  perse- 
vered, in  spite  of  obstacles. 

As  early  as  the  reign  of  Anne,  there  had  been  a  first 
step  in  legislating  for  Libraries,  by  the  passing  of  the  Act 
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entitled  An  Act  for  the  better  preservation  of  Parochial 
lAbrariea  in  England,  but  its  sole  object  was  to  keep  up,  by 
a  corporate  succession,  such  clerical  Libraries  as  might  be 
given  to  or  founded  by  the  Incumbent  of  a  Parish,  for  his 
own  use  and  the  use  of  his  successors.  It  gave  neither 
means  of  maintenance  nor  facilities  of  access.  It  simply 
pointed  to  a  way  of  preserving  parsonic  heir-looms,  so  to 
speak,  and  it  soon  became  niQl,  A  somewhat  truer  and 
Uvelier  germ  of  popular  Libraries  had  been  put  into  the 
ground  many  generations  earlier,  when  the  Bishops  of  the 
English  Church  enjoined  on  their  Clergy  that  they  should 
place  English  Bibles,  "  of  the  largest  volume,  where  your 
Parishioners  may  most  commodiously  resort  to  the  same, 
....  the  charges  of  which  shall  be  rateably  borne  between 
you  the  Parson,  and  the  Parishioners  aforesaid/'  But  the 
Marian  persecutions  intervened,  and  the  germ  was  killed. 

It  was  not,  in  fact,  imtil  1850  that  a  practical  measure — 
based  on  evidence  which  had  been  gathered  by  a  Parlia- 
mentary Committee  in  1849 — ^for  founding,  maintaining, 
and  administering  Fees  Libraries  for  the  British  people, 
by  a  permanent  rate,  equably  levied  and  responsibly  ex- 
pended, passed  the  Legislature.  That  it  did  then  so  pass 
is  due,  in  the  main,  to  the  untiring  exertions,  within  the 
House  of  Commons,  of  William  Ewart. 

Within  the  first  ten  or  eleven  years  of  its  operation  that 
measure  secured  for  public  use,  and  for  continuous,  per- 
manent renovation  from  time  to  time,  some  260,000 
volumes  of  books,  and  made  them  so  thoroughly  accessible 
to  readers  that  each  volume  of  the  260,000  is,  on  an 
average,  actually  used  ten  times  within  each  year,  and  is 
renewed  when  worn  out. 

The  Libraries  so  formed  are  unconnected  with  any  sort 
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of  sectarian  influence,  or  of  class  distinction.  There  is 
nothing  of  almsgiving  in  their  establishment ; — nothing  of 
clap-trap  oratory,  or  of  money-seeking  expedients,  in  their 
means  of  continued  support; — nothing  of  restriction  or 
exaction  in  their  terms  of  accessibility.  They  are  not  the 
Libraries  of  working-people;  or  of  poor  people;  or  of 
trades-people ;  but  the  Libraries  of  the  City,  the  Town, 
or  the  Parish,  in  which  they  are  placed.  They  are  not 
only  FREE,  but  permanent.  They  will  never  become 
"  schools  of  political  agitation  "  (as  one  of  the  opponents  of 
the  first  "  Libraries  Bill  *'  asserted,  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, that  they  would  become),  but,  if  they  can  be  said  to 
have  any  conceivable  political  tendency  at  dl,  it  must  needs 
be  a  "  Conservative  '*  one,  since  they  plainly  widen  that 
public  domain  in  which  all  classes  have  a  common  interest. 
Whilst  essentially  independent  of  gifts,  they  have  been 
liberally,  even  munificently,  promoted  by  liberal  men. 
And  they  are,  as  yet,  but  at  the  threshold  of  their  public 
usefulness. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

OP  THE   LIBRARIES    OP    MONASTERIES,    ABROAD. 

"Here  Man  more  purely  lives,  less  oft  doihfiiU, 
More  promptly  rises,  waUcs  voiih  stricter  heed. 
More  safely  rests,  dies  happier,  is  freed 
Earlier  from  deansirig  fires,  amd  gains  withal 
A  brighter  crown."    On  yon  Gistertian  wall 

Hiai  confident  assurance  maj  be  read 

The  potent  call 

Doubtless  shall  cheat  full  oft  the  heart's  desires ; 
Yet,  while  the  rugged  age  on  pliant  knee 
Vows  to  rapt  Fancy  humble  fealty, 
A  gentler  life  spreads  round  the  holy  spires ; 
Where'er  they  rise,  the  sylvan  waste  retires. 
And  aery  harvests  crown  the  fertile  lea. 

Ecclesiastical  Sonnets,  U,  8. 

Monte  Cassino  has  been  called  the  Sinai  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  It  was  certainly  the  cradle  of  a  great  series  of 
Monastic  Communities  whence  issued  an  illustrious  band 
of  the  Missionaries,  both  of  Religion  and  of  Civilisation, 
whose  labours  were  destined  to  bear  rich  fruit  over  all 
Europe.  The  Monks  of  Monte  Cassino  had  become  famous 
AcUTity  of  as  early  as  the  eleventh  century  for  their  transcriptions,  not 

I^^M^'  ^«ly  of  theological  books,  but  of  Virgil,  Horace,  Terence ; 

^^•«^<>  of  the  Idyls  of  Theocritus  ;  of  the  Fasti  of  Ovid ;  and  of  not 
a  few  of  the  Historians  both  of  Greece  and  Rome.  They 
not  only  formed  a  good  library  for  themselves,  but  they 
disseminated  the  products  of  their  Scriptorium  far  and 
wide. 


Boccacdo. 
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.  At  Monte  Cassino,  indeed^  as  elsewhere,  the  learned  and 
laborious  monks  of  one  generation  were  followed  by  but  too 
many  of  the  ignorant  and  idle  monks  of  another.  When, 
in  the  fourteenth  century,  Boccaccio  visited  them,  and 
respectfully  requested  to  see  their  famous  library,  a  monk, 
he  tells  us,  answered  him  gruffly : — "  Go  up ;  it  is  open." 
And  truly,  he  continues,  it  was  so  open,  that  grass  was 
growing  in  it.  The  books  were  covered  with  dust;  many  Thonsitof 
were  without  covers ;  others  were  torn  and  mutilated.  With 
all  allowance  for  the  vein  of  exaggeration  so  clearly  traceable 
in  this  anecdote  (handed  down,  probably  from  Boccaccio's 
own  lips,  by  his  disciple,  Benvenuto  da  Imola,)*  there  is 
no  doubt  that  the  famous  Monastery  had  fallen  from  its 
first  love.  But,  at  a  later  day,  we  have,  again,  better 
accounts  of  it.  Monte  Cassino  was  always  a  cynosure  to 
poets  and  scholars.  Tasso,  indeed,  when  he  spent  there  his 
last  Christmas  on  earth,  was  intent  on  higher  themes  than 
those  of  literature,  and  has  left  no  record  of  his  visit  to  the 
then  recently  restored  Library.  But,  three  centuries  after 
the  visit  of  Boccaccio,  we  have  the  experiences  of  the  illus- 
trious Maurist  Mabillon,  of  Dom  Michel  Germain — the 
gossip  of  the  Benedictines — and  of  the  companions  of  their 
tour.  A  little  later  come  those  of  Montfaucon.  And, 
almost  five  centuries  afterwards,  we  have  the  elaborate 
explorations  of  M.  Renan  and  of  M.  Daremberg ;  and  also 
those  of  Mr.  Robert  Curzon. 

Mabillon  and  Germain  found  the  Library  to  have  been  Thevuitor 
again  newly  renovated.  They  were  not  struck  with  much  ad- 
miration for  the  printed  books,  but  found  about  five  hundred 
MSS.,  whence  they  extracted  into  their  note  books  "  some 
good  things."  The  Muniment  Room,  too,  they  tell  us, 
contained  "  some  fine  MSS.,  which  are  kept  there  for  fear 

*  In  hiB  Commentary  on  Dante,  ParadUo,  xii,  74. 


MabiUon. 


and  that   of 
If.  Renan. 
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the  Seculars  should  ask  for  them  over-pressingly."*  Mont- 
faucon  speaks  of  a  noble  series  of  Longobardic  charters  and 
of  Papal  Bulls.t  Renan  found  the  eight  days  which  he 
spent  in  the  Library  of  Monte  Cassino,  •'  the  most  fruitful 
R  ci^^  days**  of  his  long  literary  tour.}  Mr.  Curzon  tells  us 
(after  all  the  vicissitudes  of  twelve  centuries,  and  their 
inevitable  intercalation  of  brutish  monks  amongst  the  intel- 
ligent and  pious  ones,)  that  Monte  Cassino  yet  contains 
800  volumes  of  MSS.,  chiefly  of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth 
centuries,  and  also  a  wonderful  collection  of  Charters  and 
Records.! 

The  library      Thc  Library  of  Fleury  on  the  Loire  was  another  famous 

orHenry.  . 

Benedictine  collection.  Abbot  Macarius,  in  1146,  levied 
a  graduated  library  rate  for  its  maintenance  and  enlarge- 
ment, and  that  rate  is  said  to  have  continued  in  force  during 
four  centuries.  The  beauty  and  variety  of  the  Fleury  MSS. 
became  very  celebrated.  The  devastating  but  perhaps 
inevitable  "  wars  of  Religion*'  ruined  the  Library.  Such 
of  the  fine  books  as  were  not  destroyed  fell  into  the  hands, 
— partially  or  successively, — of  Pierre  Daniel,  of  Jacques 
de  Bongars,  of  Paul  Petau  (Petavius),  of  Jacques  Gravisset, 
and  of  Queen  Christina  of  Sweden.  Gifts,  and  the  chances  of 
succ^sive  centuries,  have  now  scattered  them  amongst  five 
or  six  several  libraries,  in  almost  as  many  different  countries. 
Some  are  in  the  Public  Library  of  Berne ;  others  in  the 
Town  Library  of  Geneva ;  others  in  the  Town  Library  of 
Orleans ;  others,  again,  in  the  Imperial  Library  at  Paris,  and 
in  the  Vatican  Library  at  Rome.    Could  the  individual  books 

*  Correspondance  inMUe  de  MabiUon  et  de  Monifaueon  avec  VBdlie, 
i,  169—172. 
t  Diofriwm  ItcUicum,  c.  22. 

X  Archives  des  Missions  Sdeniifques,  i,  384 — 387. 
§  Notices  of  Italian  Inbraries  (privately  printed,  1855). 
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speaky  as  audibly  as  do  their  written  pages,  they  could  doubt- 
less tell  of  many  "  moving  accidents,  by  flood  and  field." 

Clugni,  in  Burgimdy,  is  more  famous  still.  Berno  Theiibwy 
founded  the  Abbey,  but  a  certain  Odo,  son  of  Abbo,  a  '^^'^^• 
citizen  of  Tours,  was  the  virtual  creator  of  its  library,  and 
upon  the  groundwork  he  had  laid.  Abbot  Maiolus,  and  many 
of  his  successors,  Uberally  built.  Maiolus  had,  in  his  day,  to 
make  a  good  many  journeys  on  horseback, — an  elevation 
which  has  often  been  perilous  to  scholars, — and  was  fond 
of  reading,  as  he  rode  along.  Sometimes,  he  chose  his 
author  so  unwisely,  as  to  fall  asleep,  and  to  fall  off;  and 
more  than  twice  or  thrice  his  Ufe  had  nearly  been  the 
penalty.  Under  Peter  the  Venerable,  the  library  grew 
largely,'*'  and  many  interesting  particulars  about  it  may  be 
seen  in  that  clever  and  lively  volume  which  Dr.  S.  R. 
Maitland  has  devoted  to  the  elucidation  of  The  Dark  Ages. 

Most  famous,  perhaps,  of  all  Monasteries,  in  a  bibliothecal  xheLibrMy 
sense,  was  the  Abbey  of  Corbie  in  Picardy.  It  has  been  ""^^^^ 
said  that  as  early  as  the  eleventh  century  an  express  con- 
ventual regulation  made  it  incumbent  on  every  novice,  on 
the  day  of  his  "  profession,"  to  give  to  Ihe  infant  Library  of 
Corbie  some  book,  but  I  doubt  the  sufficiency  of  the 
evidence  on  which  the  statement  rests.  Be  that  as  it  may* 
we  possess  an  unquestionable  catalogue  of  this  celebrated 
library,  as  it  stood  in  the  twelfth  century, — in  a  MS.  which 
passed  successively  from  the  hands  of  De  Thou,  of  Puteanus, 
and  of  Meerman,  into  those  (1824)  of  Sir  Thomas  Phillipps, 
of  Middle  Hill,  by  whom  it  was  shown  to  the  present  writer 
in  1856.  The  collection  of  Corbie  was  already,  at  the  date 
of  that  catalogue,  of  notable  extent.     Under  "  Augustinus" 

•  See  Vogel,  FerMre  Nachrichten  uber  einige  KlosterhibUolheken,  Ac, 
(Serapeum,  v,  123—144.) 
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thirty-nine  entries  appear ;  under  "  Beda,'*  thirteen ;  under 
"  BoETius/'  fifteen ;  under  ''  Hieronymus,"  sixteen ;  under 
" Priscianus/' four ;  under  "Virgilius/*  seven;  under 
*'  Cicero,"  five ;  under  "  Lucanus,"  four.  Juvenal,  Persius, 
Martial,  Ovid,  Statins,  Terence,  all  occur, — as  single  entries, 
— ^together  vnth  Livy,  Pliny,  and  Seneca.  There  is  also 
a  considerable  number  of  such  works  of  History  as  were 
then  attainable.* 

Fragments  of  a  still  earlier  Catalogue — but  only  fragments 
— were  discovered  by  Cardinal  Mai,  in  a  Queen  Christina 
MS.,  preserved,  amongst  the  literary  collections  of  that 
Queen,  in  the  Library  of  the  Vatican,  and  were  pubUshed 
by  him  in  1841.  A  third  Catalogue  was  also  found  in  the 
same  Christina  MS.,  but  this  was  attributed  by  Mai,  not 
to  Corbie  in  Picardy,  but  to  Corvey  in  Westphalia — an 
opinion  opposed  by  German  archaeologists  immediately  on  its 
enunciation,  and  since  then  amply  controverted,  on  inde- 
pendent grounds,  by  M.  Leopold  Delisle,  of  the  Institute, 
in  an  able  paper  which  h€  published,  in  1860,  in  the 
Bibliotheque  de  VEcole  dea  Chartes. 

Corbie  was  founded,  as  early  as  in  the  seventh  century, 
by  Queen  Bathilda,  and  was  probably  peopled  by  a  colony 
of  monks  from  Luxeuil.  It  soon  became  eminent  for  the 
activity  of  its  Scriptorium,  in  behalf  of  which  certain  grants 

*  Catalogus  liboTum  in  Bihliotheca  Corheienn  vnsitus,  &e,  (MS.  at 
Middle  Hill,  No.  1825).  Amongp3t  the  works  of  History,  or  bearing 
upon  History,  mentioned  in  tliis  document  are  "  Gkd  CsDsaris  Historia," 
"  Tiberii  GsBsaris  Pragmaticum,"  "  Victoris  Chronica."  Following  in 
the  train  of  much  better  scholars,  I  had  attributed  (in  Memoirs  of 
Libraries,  1859,  vol.  i,  p.  239)  this  Middle  Hill  MS.  to  the  other  Corbie, 
or  Corvey,  in  Westphalia  (Corbeia  Nova),  but  it  clearly  belongs  to  the 
French  Corbie.  Just  as  clearly,  the  famous  Tacitus  MS.  there  spoken 
of,  belonged  to  the  (rerman  Monastery,  not  the  French  one,  although 
French  writers  seem  reluctant  to  admit  the  cogency  of  the  claim. 
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for  the  more  effectual  purveyance  of  vellum  were  conferred  ^  ■"»"  ^p* 
on  the  monks.  And  a  sort  of  rate  was  levied ;  partly  towards  we  wd  its 
a  salary  for  the  librarian,  and  partly  towards  the  cost  of  tucKct. 
bookbinding,  in  the  very  simple  fashion  of  the  time.  This 
rate  had  the  special  sanction  of  Pope  Alexander  III 
(1169-81).*  Some  of  the  Italian  monasteries,  —  and 
notably  those  of  Monte  Cassino  and  of  Rome, — contributed 
to  the  enrichment  of  the  Library  of  Corbie,  which,  in  its 
turn,  contributed,  sometimes  by  gift  but  more  frequently 
by  loan,  to  the  literary  wants  of  other  communities.  Usually, 
when  books  were  borrowed,  other  volumes  were  deposited 
in  pledge.  On  one  such  occasion,  the  book  pledged  was 
regarded  by  the  worthy  monk  who  had  the  care  of  the 
library  as  so  heretical,  that  he  proposed  to  the  community 
that  it  should  be  formally  burnt.  In  some  cases,  the 
deposited  books  remained  in  the  Corbie  Library,  until  its 
dispersion ;  and,  having  survived,  can  still  be  identified  as 
the  property,  originally,  of  other  monasteries. 

The  literary  zeal  of  the  Corbie  community,  like  that  of 
monastic  communities  elsewhere,  slackened  in  the  fourteenth 
century.     But,  as  the  tonsured  scribes  became  idler,  the 
professional  scribes  of  Paris  became  more  diligent,  and  were 
largely  employed  by  various  benefactors  of  Corbie,  for  the 
enrichment  of  its  library.     Eminent  for  liberality  of  this 
kind  was  a  certain  Etienne  de  Conti,  who  long  administered     Thegiruof 
the  affairs  of  the  Abbey,  and  was  nominated  as  Abbot,  but  cS'nrto  tu' 
set  aside  by  the  Pope.     He  died  in  141 3,  and  is  memorable  ^^P    "^ 
as  one  of  the  continuators  of  the  Martinian  Chronicle.    Some 
of  the  fine  books  given  by  him  to  Corbie  may  still  be  seen, 
both  at  Paris  and  at  Amiens.     For  one  such  volume  he 

•  Ziegelbaucr,  JTifdoria  rei  lUerarice  Ordinis  8.  Benedieti,  i,  471 ;  Delisle, 
Bscherehe$  mr  Vaneienne  Bibliolh^qtie  de  Corbie  (Bibl.  de  ITScole  de9 
Ibartes,  Se  s^r.,  torn,  i,  pp.  393—439,  anl  498—515). 

\ 
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paid  to  the  transcriber  a  sum  equal,  perhaps,  to  some  £33 
of  present  English  money.  But  the  decline  of  learning  in 
the  convents  was  not  effectually  arrested,  until  the  date 
of  the  Maurist  reform.  Sometimes,  the  monks  gave  away 
the  books  they  had  ceased  to  value ;  at  others,  their  laxity 
Decline  of  permitted  them  to  be  stolen.     When,  long  afterwards,  they 

fTii^ret^^  roused  themselves  from  their  slumbers,  they  evinced  their 
new-bom  zeal  by  scattering,  broadcast,  accusations  of 
plunder.  Pithou,  Brisson,  Sirraond,  and  Andre  Du  Chesne, 
are  among  the  later  scholars  whom  they  charge  with  pur- 
loining their  books. 

A  similar  accusation  was  brought  against  a  far  more 

illustrious  name,  and  the  circumstances  are  curious.     The 

Dc  Thous  President  de  Thou  has  himself  recorded — in  his  Memoirs — 

bir  ^  ^'  his  visit  to  Corbie  during  the  civil  wars,  in  the  discharge  of 
his  official  duties ; — his  regret  at  observing  the  gross  neglect 
into  which  the  library  had  fallen  ; — and  his  selection  from 
its  remains  of  some  fine  books  which,  he  says,  he  "  put 
aside,"  as  worthy  of  being  printed,  in  better  and  more  quiet 
days.  The  monks  on  the  other  hand  go  the  length  of 
asserting — and  it  is  assertion  merely — that  De  Thou  caused 
a  magazine  of  corn  to  be  established  in  the  Monastery  for 
the  service  of  the  royal  troops,  and  then  took  occasion  to 
fill  the  empty  hogsheads  in  which  the  corn  had  been  brought, 
with  the  choicest  manuscripts  he  could  lay  his  hands  on. 
Certain  it  is  that  in  De  Thou's  collection,  as  in  many  other 
collections,  there  were  books — still  elsewhere  identifiable — 
on  which  one  can  yet  read  the  inscription  "  lader  S.  Petri 
Corbeie/'  which  explains  the  charge,  without  proving  it. 
Tiiefittaof      Whatever  its  losses,  a  Catalogue,  dated  in  1621 — now 

liII^'YwJof  preserved  amongst  the  MSS.  of  the  Imperial  Library— 

Corbie."  and  ghows  that  thc  coUcctiou  was  still  a  fine  one.     When,  in 


1 636,  the  Spaniards  made  their  memorable  inroad,  Cc  ^ 


r 

/ 
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fell  into  their  power.  After  the  recapture,  the  Library  was 
sealed  up  by  the  Bishop  of  Chartres.  The  monks  peti- 
tioned Richelieu,  but  in  vain,  for  its  continuance  with  them 
intact.  They  laid  great  stress  on  the  free  access  which  the 
learned  had  long  enjoyed  to  the  treasures  of  monastic 
libraries.  The  great  minister,  nevertheless,  empowered 
one  of  the  Maurist  Benedictines, — Jerome  Anselme  Le 
Michel, — ^to  select  the  choicest  MSS.  for  the  Library  of 
Saint-Germain-des-Pres,  and  accordingly  about  four  hundred 
volumes  were  removed  thither,  in  1638.  Forty  years  later, 
these  accessions  appear  among  the  other  MSS.  of  the  Abbey 
of  St.  Germain,  catalogued  precisely  Uke  those  of  its  original 
collection.  Until  1791,  the  four  hundred  volumes  from 
Corbie  seem  to  have  been  preserved  entire. 

In  that  year,  twenty-five  choice  volumes  were  stolen. 
These  were  seen,  soon  afterwards,  in  the  collection  of 
Dubrowski.  They  are  among  the  many  and  splendid 
"  acquisitions"  of  the  now  magnificent  Library  of  St.  Peters- 
bm-gh.  In  1794,  the  Library  of  St.  Germains  suffered 
greatly  from  fire,  but  the  remaining  Corbie  MSS.  escaped. 
They  were  removed,  about  a  year  afterwards,  to  the  National 
Library  of  Paris,  which  they  still  adorn. 

About  three  hundred  MSS.  had  been  left  at  Corbie  in     Fate  of  the 
1638,  when   the  finest  books   were   transferred  to  the  had  Remained 
metropolis.     In  1662,  they  were  inventoried,  along  vnth  S^^w 
the  printed  books.     At  an  early  stage  of  the  Revolution —  ^""^^ 
probably  in   1791 — these  were  carried  to  Amiens.      In 
1793,  it  was  officially  certified  that  all  the  MSS.  entered 
in  the  Inventory  of  1662  were  duly  present,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  seven  volumes.     Seventy-five  of  the  more  valuable 
MSS.  were  transferred  to  Paris  (to  rejoin  the  other  Corbie 
MSS.)   during    the    Consulate    of    Napoleon,    in    1803- 
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What  then  remained,  and  still  remains,  at  Amiens,  was  put 
into  good  order  in  1828^  but  it  was  then  ascertained  that 
the  seven  volumes  originally  missing  had  been  increased 
by  other  losses,  which  had  occurred  in  the  interval.  Since 
that  date,  the  Amiens  MSS.  have  been  admirably  catalogued 
by  M.  Gamier.  The  survivors,  therefore,  of  the  famous 
collection  of  Corbie  must  now  be  sought  in  the  great 
repositories  of  Paris  and  St,  Petersburgh,  and  in  the  Town 
Library  of  Amiens.  A  few  scattered  volumes  occur 
amongst  private  collections. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

OF    THE    LIBRARIES   OF   MONASTERIES,  AT    HOME. 

Here,  then,  I  cannot  choose  but  bitterly  exclaime 
Against  those  fools  that  all  Antiquity  defame, 
Becanse  they  have  found  ont  some  credulous  ages  laid 
Some  fictions  with  the  truth,  whilst  Truth  or  Rumour  staid ; 
And  that  one  forward  time  (perceiving  the  neglect 
A  former  of  her  had),  to  purchase  her  Respect, 
With  toys  so  trimm'd  her  up,  the  drowsy  world  failure 
And  lent  her  what  it  thought  might  appetite  procure 
To  man,  whose  mind  doth  still  variety  pursue ; 
And  therefore  to  those  things  whose  grotmds  were  very  true, 
Though  na.ked  yet  and  bare  (not  having  to  content 
The  wayward  curious  ear),  gave  fictive  ornament : 
And  fitter  thought,  the  truth  they  should  in  question  call, 
Than  coldly  sparmg  that,  the  truth  should  go  and  all. 

Pohf'oUnon. 

The  traveller  who  looks  at  the  few  and  slight  fragments 
of  monastic  architecture  yet  to  be  seen  at  Canterbury,  has 
before  him — as  is  well  known,  nowadays,  to  almost  every 
traveller — the  little  that  is  left  of  the  earliest  seat  of 
Christianity  in  England,  about  which  our  information  is 
distinctly  historical,  and  plainly  separable  from  mere  tradi- 
tion. Such  travellers,  too,  as  care  about  the  history  of 
collections  of  books,  will  have  some  pleasure  in  the  thought 
that  they  are  also  looking  upon  the  site  of  England's  first 
known  Library. 
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^Q^sT^  That  infant  and  tiny  collection  of  the  Holy  Scriptures 
Church  Mo-  and  of  two  or  three  books  of  Theology,  came  from  St. 
SLuSury*  Gregory,  and  with  St.  Augustine.  Towards  the  close  of 
the  seventh  century,  Theodore  of  Tarsus,  it  is  recorded, 
added  a  large  number  of  books  to  the  small  foundation  of 
Augustine,  Archbishop  Parker  was  fully  persuaded  that 
he  possessed  some  fine  MSS.  which  had  belonged  to  his 
remote  predecessor  Theodore,  and  about  the  year  1570 
showed  them  to  the  antiquary  Lambarde. 

Archbishop  iElfric  was  another  great  benefactor  to  the 
Library  of  Christ  Church  Monastery,  but  within  five  years 
after  his  death  came  the  devastating  sack  of  Canterbury  by 
the  Danes.  The  Library  was  gradually  restored  by  the 
successive  exertions  of  Lanfranc,  of  Anselm,  and  of  Walter. 
Before  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century.  Prior  Henry 
de  Estria  was  able  to  compile  a  catalogue  containing 
nearly  three  thousand  entries.  That  curious  document  I 
had  the  satisfaction  of  making  generally  accessible  to 
students  of  mediaeval  antiquities,  by  printing  it,*  for  the 
first  time, — from  the  Cottonian  MS.  Galba^  E.  iv, — ^in 
Memoirs  of  LibrarieB  (1859). 
And  that  of  Of  the  companion  Canterbury  Library — that  of  the 
tine'tM^  Monastery  of  St.  Augustine — Sir  Frederick  Madden  has 
given  some  account,  in  an  interesting  commimication  to 
Note%  and  Queries.'f     A  fifteenth-century  catalogue  of  it  is 

*  Bnt  with  much  hesitation,  on  account  of  its  great  length,  and  the 
consequent  interruption  of  an  already  too  much  broken  and  too  frag- 
mentary narrative.  By  several  scholars,  however,  that  smaU  contri- 
bution to  the  wider  knowledge  of  our  early  collections  was  generously 
welcomed.  By  one  who  was  an  eminent  and  life-long  student  of  such 
subjects,  the  late  lamented  Beriah  Botfield,  M.P.,  for  Ludlow,  it  was  so 
much  prized  that,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  he  was  about  to  have  reprinted 
it  in  fall,  at  his  own  cost,  with  other  documents  of  like  character.  A  por- 
tion of  his  collections  will  appear  under  the  editorship  of  Mr.  Bradshaw. 

t  Notes  cmd  Queries ,  2nd  series,  i,  485. 
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amongst  the  MSS.  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin.*  Apart 
from  its  riches  in  Theology,  the  collection  was  conspicuous 
for  its  English  chroniclers,  and  for  its  numerous  works  in 
the  amusing  and  manners-painting  field  of  French  Romance. 

But,  ere  long,  the  Monastic  Libraries  of  our  northern    ^ollStT' 
counties  began  to  vie  with  the  primitive  Libraries  of  Kent.  MonMteri«. 
Archbishop  Egbert  founded  a  Library  at  York,  to  which 
Alcuin  was  wont  to  look  back  with   fond  regret,  when 
mourning  over  the  penury  of  books  at  Tours.     Wearmouth 
owed  a  fine  collection  of  books  to  the  repeated   Italian 
joumies  of  Bennet  Biscop,  its  first  Abbot,  and  the  dearly 
loved  tutor  of  Beda.     The  Abbey  of  Whitby,   after  its 
restoration  by  William  de  Percy,  gained  a  Library  of  con- 
siderable value.     Of  this  collection  there  is  extant  a  twelfth- 
century  catalogue  in  which  occur  the  names — and  it  may 
fairly  be  hoped  that,  with  all  allowance  for  the  curious 
blundering  of  that  age  in  the  ascription  of  works  to  famous 
names,  there  was  something  to  warrant  them — of  Homer, 
Plato,  Cicero,  and  Juvenal ;  together  with  a  large  number 
of  works  on  Theology,  Ethics,  and  the  History  of  the 
Church.     At  a  later  period,   the  Benedictine   Abbey  of 
Durham  possessed  a  noble^Library,  including  many  copies 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  in  the  Vulgate  version ;  the  precious 
Evangeliary  ascribed  to  the  venerable  hand  of  Beda ;  many 
ecclesiastical  historians;   a  long  array  of  the   garrulous, 
credulous,   and  imitative — ^but  most  laborious  and  most 
useful — old  chroniclers  of  the  Monasteries ;  and  a  formidable    tuc  Libnuy 
body  of  the  tough  Divinity  of  the  Schoolmen.   Very  famous  Abbey. 
is  one  priceless  book,  which  then  was  the  chief  literary 
treasure  of  the  Monastery  of  Durham,  as  it  is  now  one  of 
the  most  conspicuous  among  the  thousand  literary  treasures 
of  the  British  Museum,  the  Gospels  of  Saint  Cuthbert,  of  the 

*  D.  i,  19. 
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perilous  adventures  of  which,  in  its  transit  from  Lindisfarne, 
old  Simeon  of  Durham  has  given  so  curious  an  account. 

But  of  the  Library  of  Durham  Abbey,  Theology  and 
Church  History  was  not  the  exclusive  furniture.  There 
were  also  to  be  seen  the  Metaphysics  and  the  Ethics  of 
Aristotle;  the  Orations  and  the  Rhetoric  of  Cicero;  the 
Institutes  and  the  Declamations  of  Quintilian ;  the  poetical 
works  of  Virgil,  Horace,  Ovid,  Terence,  Juvenal,  Claudian, 
Lucan,  and  Statins ;  the  Histories  and  historical  works  of 
Sallust,  Suetonius,  Valerius  Maximus,  Quintus  Curtius,  and 
Eutropius.  There  also  was  a  large  and  most  curious  collec- 
tion of  the  versifiers  of  the  Middle  Ages, — of  small  account, 
indeed,  as  poets,  but  invaluable  as  exponents  and  illustrators 
of  the  manners  and  customs,  the  studies  and  the  modes  of 
thought,  of  that  seedtime  of  the  modern  world. 

The  library  Thc  cataloguc  of  auothcr  remarkable  Benedictine  Library 
Peterborough  has  bccu  priutcd  by  Gunton,  the  historian  of  Peterborough. 
In  that  collection,  nearly  1700  separate  works  had  been 
brought  together,  and  bound,  as  it  seems,  in  344  volumes. 
Poetry,  and  especially  French  poetry,  is  unusually  con- 
spicuous.  Church  history,  too,  abounds.  Among  the 
Classic  authors  appear  Aristotle,  Cicero,  Virgil,  Persius, 
Statins,  Sallust,  Seneca,  and  Dares  Phiygius.  Deprived, 
by  their  profession,  of  the  civilising  influences  of  female 
society,  the  good  monks  of  Peterborough  seem  to  have 
solaced  themselves  by  a  special  devotion  to  the  classic  poet 
of  Love.  The  number  of  entries  under  **  Ovid  "  is  a  larger 
one  than  is  to  be  found  under  the  name  of  any  other 
Roman  author. 

uhrwietof      The  stem  rule  and  the  grim  vow  of  poverty  .  .  . 

the     Mendi* 

cut  Ordert.                            u  p^j  padre  corse,  a  cui,  com'  alia  morte, 
La  porta  del  piacer  nessun  dieseiTa," 
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seemed  to  bode  small  encouragement  to  letters  at  the  hands 
of  the  Mendicant  Orders,  yet  as  early  as  in  1350  we  find 
an  English  prelate  making  grave  complaint  to  the  Pope 
that  secular  priests  met  with  serious  difficulty  in  furnishing 
themselves  with  needful  books,  for  the  prosecution  of  their 
studies,  whether  in  Divinity  or  in  Arts,  because  "  all  books 
are  bought  up  by  Friars,  so  that  in  every  convent  of  Friars 
there  is  a  large  and  noble  Library/'*  To  like  eflect,  but  in 
a  diflFerent  tone,  is  the  testimony  of  Richard  of  Bury : — 
"  When  I  happened  to  turn  aside  to  the  towns  and  places 
where  the  Mendicants  had  their  convents,  I  was  not  slack 
in  visiting  their  Libraries.  There,  amidst  the  deepest 
poverty,  I  found  the  most  precious  riches  treasured  up.  .  . 
I  must  especially  extol  the  Preaching  Friars  ...  as  over- 
flowing  with  an  almost  divine  liberality;  as  being,  not 
selfish  hoarders,  but  worthy  professors  of  true  knowledge.'*! 
Among  the  London  Franciscans,  those  who  were  esta- 
blished on  the  site  of  the  present  Christ  Hospital, — and  for 
whom  Sir  Richard  Whittington  built  a  noble  Library  in 
1421 -22, {  at  a  cost  equal  perhaps  to  £3000  of  our  present 
money, — are  very  notable  for  the  number  of  books  they 
had  amassed.  The  Franciscans  of  Oxford  were  also  con- 
spicuous in  this  direction,  and  to  them  that  eminent  prelate 
and  eminent  statesman,  Robert  Greathead,  Bishop  of 
Lincoln,  bequeathed  his  collection,  at  his  death  in  1253. 
Anthony  Wood  echoes  the  old  and  silly  cry  that  the  dili- 
gence of  the  Franciscans  in  stocking  their  Libraries  was 
"  looked  upon  by  wise  men  as  an  injury  to  laymen,"  who 
by  this  means  "found  it  difficult  to  get  books." ^     And  he 

•  Richard  Fitzralph,  Defensorivm  Cwatorum  ad/verms  eaa  quiprivi- 
legiatos  se  dicunt ;  sign.  c.  iii,  recto.  I  quote  firom  an  undated  edition, 
probably  printed  aboat  1480. 

t  PhilobihUm,  c.  8. 

X  MonaHioon,  vi,  1520. 

§  Wood,  MS.  CoUections,  quoted  in  Motiaeiiconf  vi,  1527-8. 
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bears  testimony  to  their  liberal  comprehensiveness  in  study, 
when  he  adds:  "I  have  found  by  many  ancient  manu- 
scripts  that  these  Friars  bought  many  Hebrew  books  of 
the  Jews,  when  they  were  disturbed  in  England/'*  The 
poor  "disturbed"  Jews,  doubtless,  in  bargains  made  under 
such  circumstances,  met  with  more  than  their  match,  but 
there  can  be  no  better  evidence  of  the  culture  and  insight 
of  the  Mendicants  of  that  age. 

Much  might  be  said  of  the  Monastic  Libraries  of 
Evesham,  of  Exeter,  of  Glastonbury,  of  Ramsey,  of  Rievaux, 
of  Saint  Albans,  of  Salisbury,  of  Westminster,  and  of  Win- 
chester. But  I  content  myself  with  referring  the  reader, 
who  may  be  desirous  of  pursuing  this  branch  of  the  subject, 
to  a  list  (which  he  will  find  in  the  Appendix)  of  the  known 
Catalogues — whether  printed  or  as  yet  unprinted — of  those 
collections,  severally.  A  collective  edition  of  the  Monastic 
Catalogues,  such  as  the  late  Mr.  Botfield  would  have 
liberally  provided,  had  his  life  been  spared,  would  be  of 
eminent  service  to  inquirers  into  the  history  of  mediaeval 
Uterature,  and  I  trust  it  may  yet  be  hoped  for,  although  its 
completion  may  have  to  come  from  another  quarter. 

*  Wood,  MS.  Collections,  quoted  in  MonasHcon,  yi,  1527-8. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

CONCERNING   THE  LIBRARIES  OF  SOME  FAMOUS  AUTHORS, 
OF   VARIOUS    PERIODS. 

Blessings  be  with  them, — and  eternal  praise, — 
Who  gave  us  nobler  loves,  and  nobler  cares, — 
The  Poets,  who  on  earth  have  made  us  heirs 
Of  Truth,  and  pure  delight,  by  heavenly  lays ! 

Personal  Talk,  iv. 

[To  Poets]  we  have  owed  another  gift. 
Of  aspect  more  sublime ;  that  blessed  mood 
In  which  the  burthen  of  the  mystery, — 
In  which  the  heavy  and  the  weary  weight 
Of  all  this  unintelligible  world, — 
Is  lightened ; — that  serene  and  blessed  mood. 
In  which  the  affections  gently  lead  us  on, — 


While,  with  an  eye  made  quiet  by  the  power 
Of  Harmony,  and  the  deep  power  of  Joy, 
We  see  into  the  life  of  things. 

Lines  on  remeUing  the  Wye, 

It  needs  no  research  to  establish  the  fact  that  some  of 
the  greatest  Poets  that  have  ever  lived  owed  very  little  to 
books,  of  any  kind.  The  works  and  teachings  of  God,  in 
the  visible  universe  without ;  the  intuitions  and  the  faculties 
implanted  by  God,  in  the  individual  soul  within,  have 
repeatedly  shown  themselves  more  than  sufficient  for  the 
equipment  of  the  Poet  towards  his  high  calling.  But  it 
would   need  great    research   to  show,   in   any   adequate 


treatment 
booki. 
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manner,  how  world-wide,  in  many  other  instances,  is  the 

elaborate  book-knowledge  which  has  been  made  to  subserve 

DivcTMtiei  the  loftiest  work  of  the  creative  Imagination.    Whilst  some 

of  Poeta    in  ,  i»  -i  i  i       •  i 

reipeettothe  pocts  sccm,  Ui  the  most  utcral  and  exclusive  sense,  to  have 
""  *"*of  looked  into  their  hearts,  and  written ;  others  have  amassed 
books  very  discursively,  and  have  studied  them  very  labo- 
riously, before  committing  themselves  to  the  working  out 
of  their  long-pondered  themes. 

And  even  among  those  of  the  poets  who  have  really 
been  ripe  scholars,  and  very  Nimrods  in  the  book-field, 
there  have  obtained  the  most  curious  diversities  in  their 
treatment  of  books.  Some  have  been  accomplished  biblio- 
graphers, accurate  in  the  technicalities  of  the  science; 
curious  in  paper,  in  margins,  and  in  bindings.  Others 
have  cared  only  for  the  knowledge  within,  and  have  been 
as  regardless  of  the  material  qualities  of  the  printed  paper 
and  the  tanned  skin,  as  people  are  wont  to  be  of  the  peel  of 
an  orange  when  they  have  sucked  its  juice.  Some  have 
stored  up  their  books  with  as  keen  an  eye  to  the  future,  as 
the  miser  has  when  he  hoards  his  money.  Others  have 
been  content  to  beg  or  to  borrow  a  multitude  of  volumes, 
as  need  occurred  and  opportunity  oflfered,  and  have  made 
their  notes  even  more  freely  and  more  copiously  in  the 
books  of  their  friends,  than  in  the  few  which  thev  could 
call  their  own.  Some  poets  have  made  books  their  in- 
separable companions ;  have  used  them  as  pillows  in  their 
ordinary  sleep ;  and  have  even  laid  their  heads  upon  them 
in  the  agonies  of  death.  Others  have  left  behind  them  the 
books  which  they  had  used  familiarly,  in  almost  every  house 
and  every  lodging  which  they  ceased  to  occupy,  so  as  to 
supply  to  those  who  came  after  them  a  sort  of  mute 
itinerary  of  their  journey  of  life. 

But,  after  all,  the  cardinal  divei-sity  in  the  treatment  of 
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books  is  that  which  poets  have,  only  in  common  with 
meaner  men.  Petrarch  has  expressed  it  pithily,  in  his  now 
little-read  but  pregnant  treatise  He  Bemediis  utriusque 
Fortuna :  "  Books  have  brought  some  men  to  knowledge, 
and  some  to  madness.  As  fulness  sometimes  hurteth  the 
stomach  more  than  hunger,  so  fareth  it  with  wits ;  and,  as 
of  meats,  so  likewise  of  books,  the  use  ought  to  be  limited 
according  to  the  quality  of  him  that  useth  them/'* 

Petrarch  himself  is  an  eminent  example  of  the  book- 
loving  poet,  with  powers  of  digestion  and  of  assimilation  quite 
on  a  par  with  his  appetencies.  The  earliest  anecdote  that 
has  come  down  of  him  tells  of  a  boy's  Library,  eagerly 
stored  up ;  enjoyed  with  that  special  zest  which  belongs  to 
stolen  pleasures ;  then  suddenly  pounced  upon  by  an  angry 
father,  and  committed  to  the  flames,  from  which  the  youth- 
ful student  was  scarcely  able  to  rescue,  at  the  risk  of  his 
Angers,  the  half-consumed  but  still  precious  pages  of  his 
Cicero  and  his  Virgil.  In  after-life,  Petrarch  met  at  Rome 
with  the  Coryphaeus  of  the  book-collectors  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  Richard  d' Aungerville  of  Bury,  and  had  much  talk  reimeh't 
with  him  on  themes  of  literature  and  antiquarianism,  and  with  uehard 
about  "  the  abundant  supply "  f  ^^  fine  books  which  the 
Englishman  had  already  gathered.  At  Paris,  he  visited 
King  John,  the  first  founder  of  the  magnificent  Library  of 
the  kings  of  France,  and  the  father  of  the  three  most 
eminent  book-lovers  of  the  succeeding  generation.  Doubt- 
less, such  communications  strengthened  the  tastes  which 
had  evinced  themselves  so  markedly  in  youth. 

Petrarch  was  not  merely  a  collector  for  his  own  gratifica- 
tion.    He  aspired  to  become  the  foimder  of  a  permanent 

*  I  quote  tbe  Elizabethan  and  racy  translation  of  old  Thos.  Twyne 
(1579,  f.  62). 
t  Be  BemediU,  nt  supra. 
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the^chi^S  Library  for  Venice.  ''Francesco  Petrarca  desidera  de 
vtni^^  **  haver  berede  U  B.  Marco  Evangelistay  si  cost  piacera  a 
Christo  ed  a  Im,  di  non  so  quanti  libretti  i  quali  eglipossiede 
al presenter  o  che  forse  possedera  infuturoy  &c.  Such  are 
the  characteristic  words  in  which  his  love  of  literature,  and 
his  devotion  to  Saint  Mark,  were  expressed,  in  the  year 
1532. 

But  the  poet's  gift  did  not  prosper,  as  he  had  hoped. 
In  spite  of  his  careful  subjoinder  to  the  words  already 
quoted,  of  the  pointed  warning  that  his  gift  was  made 
on  condition  that  the  books  should  not  be  sold,  or  in  any 
way  misused ;  but  be  preserved  in  a  fitting  place,  safe  from 
fire  and  from  damp;  to  the  honour  of  the  Saint;  as  a 
memorial  of  the  donor ;  and  for  the  perpetual  use  and  com- 
fort of  students  ;*  the  collection  was  allowed  to  fall  into 
entire  neglect.  When  Cardinal  Bessarion,  a  century  after- 
wards, became  the  real  founder  of  the  Marciana^  no  atten- 
tion seems  to  have  been  turned  to  the  previous  gift  of 
Toiiui«ini»t  the  illustrious  poet.  Nor  was  it  until  one  of  his  many 
biographers, — Tomasini,  Bishop  of  Citta-Nuova, — visited 
Venice  towards  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and 
made  elaborate  researches  for  them,  that  the  scanty  remains 
of  the  precious  volumes  were  at  length  found  in  a  long- 
deserted  chamber.  Some,  he  tells  us,  had  crumbled  into 
dust ;  others  had  petrified  into  fossils.f  A  few  were  rescued, 
and  may  yet  be  seen. 

*  **  Con  questo  che  i  libri  non  sieno  venduH,  ne  per  qwd  ai  voglia  modo 
mat  traUath  ma  sieno  coneervcUi  in  alcun  hwgo  da  esser  dq^uUUo  a  qyseto 
effetto,  il  qual  sia  sicuro  dalfuoco,  et  daUe  pioggie,  a  honor  di  eseo  Santo,  ed 
a  memoria  di  esso,  Francesco  ed  per  consolazione,  ed  eommodo  perpetuo 
degli  ingegnosi,  ed  nohUi  di  questa  cUta,  che  si  diJeUeranno  di  cose  iali" 
Tomasini,  Petrarcha  Bedivivus,  (1635),  84. 

t  *'  Adeo  quicquid  hie  erat  partem  in  ptdyerem  inter  manes  pene 
collapsum,  partim  (dictu  mirum)  in  saxa  mntatnm."    lb.  85. 
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Boccaccio's  collection  had  nearly  shared  the  same  fate. 
A  little  before  the  date  of  Petrarch's  donation  to  St.  Mark's, 
the  jovial  author  of  the  Decameron  had  been  alarmed  by  a 
prediction  that  the  remainder  of  his  term  on  earth  was 
short.  He  wrote  to  Petrarch  to  apprise  him  of  his  fears, 
and  of  his  resolution  entirely  to  change  his  mode  of  life,  and 
to  put  his  worldly  concerns  in  order.  He  told  the  dearly  TheiAmy 
loved  friend  that  several  persons  were  desirous  to  purchase 
his  Library,  but  that  he  would  rather  see  it  acquired  by 
Petrarch  himself,  on  his  own  terms.  After  some  remon- 
strances on  a  change  so  sudden,  and  so  sweeping,  the  poet 
repUed  that  if  Boccaccio  was  really  determined  to  part  with 
his  collection,  he  was  grateful  for  the  preference ;  and  would 
see  that  the  books  should  not  be  scattered,  or  fall  into  unfit 
hands.  "  But,"  he  continued,  "  though  we  live  apart,  we 
are  of  one  mind.  Since  I  lost  the  successor  of  my  studies, 
the  heir  of  my  labours,  it  has  been  my  purpose  to  bestow 
my  library  on  some  rehgious  community  who  will  preserve 
our  memory.  But  I  can  put  no  price  on  your  books.  .  . 
That  you  must  needs  do  yourself.  I  lay  one  condition  only 
on  the  bargain  :  If  you  will  spend  with  me  the  brief  time 
that  remains  to  us  (as  I  have  always  wished,  and  you  have 
often  promised),  you  shall  enjoy  at  once  your  own  books 
and  mine."  It  was  not  so  determined.  Petrarch  lived  till 
July,  1374  ;  Boccaccio  little  more  than  one  year  longer.  i*«  v^  ^ 
His  books  were  bequeathed  to  the  Augustinians  of  Florence,  tmiaw. 
but  doubtless  they  had  been  weeded  before  his  death. 
Otherwise,  by  his  own  account  of  them,*  they  were  certainly 
but  a  questionable  addition  to  a  monkish  library.  They, 
or  some  of  them,  are  still  shown  to  visitors  in  the  Lauren- 
tian  Library. 

*  See  it  qnoted  in  the  Abb^  de  Sade's  Memoires  pou/r  la  Vie  de  Pe- 
trarque,  IH, 
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From  the  Poets  of  love  and  heralds  of  the  Revival,  we 
leap  across  the  chasm  of  nearly  two  centuries,  to  reach  the 
keen  anatomist  of  human  character,  the  deep  thinker,  and 
(in  several  respects)  the  great  prototype  of  modern  Essayists, 
Montaigne.  Michacl  dc  Montaigne.  Bom  in  1 533,  in  the  thick  of  the 
bwry  in  Pe-  gTcatcst  fermeutatiou  of  mind  which  the  world  has  seen,  and 
'**^'  endowed  with  faculties  fitted  alike  for  the  sharp  conflict  of 
man  with  man,  and  for  the  self-concentration  of  the  scholarly 
recluse,  he  was  destined  to  leave  us  an  immortal  book,  in 
which  a  marvellous  candour  is  combined  with  a  scarcely 
less  marvellous  prudence. 
Montaigne*!  But  it  is  uot  ouly  iu  his  Essays  that  Montaigne  is  self- 
^^tt^.  depicted  for  all  time  to  come.  Many  men  have  drawn  life- 
like, though  usually  very  evanescent,  portraits  of  their  own 
minds,  by  the  mere  choice  of  the  books  they  have  gathered 
around  them  for  their  familiar  use.  Montaigne's  Library 
was  eminently  of  that  sort.  But  the  present  tourist  in  the 
valley  of  the  Dordogne  at  first  sees  only  bare  walls,  where 
the  reader  of  the  famous  chapter  Des  Livres,  in  the  second 
book  of  the  Essays,  sees  a  room  full  of  the  best  company. 
But  closer  examination  will  show  him  that  the  room  is  less 
denuded  than  it  looks  to  be.  Besides  its  books,  Montaigne 
filled  it  with  inscriptions,  some  of  which  were  the  seeds 
and  others  the  summaries  of  famous  papers  in  the  Essays, 
And  he  did  this,  as  he  did  so  many  other  things,  after  a 
fashion  of  his  own.  His  education,  from  the  very  cradle, 
was  according  to  a  new  model,  framed  by  a  crotchetty 
father.  And  so  well  did  his  mind  take  the  ply  that  we 
constantly  find  him  contriving  an  uncommon  way  of  doing 
even  common  things.  J  t  is,  therefore,  no  matter  for  surprise 
that  when  he  conceived  the  fancy  of  decorating  his  library 
with  mottoes,  he  chose  to  have  branding  irons  made,  and 
then,  climbing  a  ladder,  burnt  in  his  inscriptions,  letter  by 
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letter  with  his  own  hands,  on  the  beams  and  rafters,  with 
infinite  pains  and  perseverance. 

Most  characteristic  are  these  mottos.     Solomon,  Homer, 
Horace,  Persius,  Lucretius,  Terence,  are  all  laid  under  con-   Theinwrip- 
tribution.     But  no  writer,  except  Lucretius,  is  so  often  ^^%  u^ 
quoted  in  them  as  Saint  Paul,  e.ff.,  "  For  if  a  man  think  /lim^^^^' 
self  to  be  something y  when  he  is  nothing ,  he  deceiveth  him- 
self,"'^     "  And  if  any  man  think  that  he  knoweth  anything, 
he  knoweth  nothing,  yet,  as  he  ought  to  know''\    "  I  say  ....to 
every  man  that  is  among  you,  not  to  think  of  himself  more 
highly  than  he  ought  to  think,  hut  to  think  soberly !'\     The 
citations  from  Ecclesiastes,  and  those  from  the  Latin  poets, 
are  to  very  like  purpose.     The  "  Quantum   est  in   rebus 
inane, '^  and  the  "  0  miseras  hominum  mentes^  of  Lucretius  ; 
even  the 

..."  Q;mjS,  cetemis  minorem 
ConaUiis  animum  fatigas  V* 

of  Horace,  are  but  variations  on  the  sad  theme  of  The 
Preacher :  ^'Vanity  of  Vanities,  all  is  vanity ^^  Whilst  the 
"  Seest  thou  a  man  unse  in  his  own  conceit  ?  There  is  more 
hope  of  a  fool  than  of  him,'' \  of  Proverbs,  only  repeats  the 
warning  of  St.  Paul,  from  another  point  of  view.  The  in- 
scriptions which  adorned  the  other  rafters  are  chiefly  in 
Greek,  sometimes  with  an  admixture  of  Latin  words  in  the 
same  sentence;  and  seem,  for  the  most  part,  to  be  of 
Montaigne's  own  compilation  or  adaptation.  "  Jmidst  the 
see-saws  of  the  intellect  nothing  is  absolutely  frm"     "  /  do 

*  Gal.  vi,  3. 

t  1  Cor.  viii,  2. 

X  Rom.  xii,  3.  Usually,  Montaigne  quotes  the  Vulgate,  but  here  he 
abridges  and  slightly  alters  it;  **  Neplus  sapite  quam  oportet,  sed  aapiie 
ad  sohrietdUem,  instead  of  "  Non  plus  sapere"  &c. 

§  Eccles.  i,  2. 

II  Prov.  xxvi,  12. 

5 
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not  comprehend; — I  pame  ; — I  examine  ;— following  the 
lead  of  custom  and  good  sense.  ^**  "  Ao  one  ever  ^possessed 
absolute  certainty ;  no  one  ever  wUl possess  it^  A  third 
may  be  rendered  bj  the  words  of  our  own  homely  proverb, 
*'  Much  may  be  said  on  both  sides/*  Another  goes  deeper : 
'*  Who  knows  but  that  what  we  call  dying  is  beginning  to  live  ; 
and  that  what  we  term  life  is  really  death.**  Among  the 
remaining  inscriptions,  the  most  notable  are  the  passage 
from  Lucretius — 

''  [Qanm  tamen]  Omnia  cum  ecelo,  ierraque,  mariqne, 
NihU  ntU  ad  mmmam  mmfnai  Muu  [onmem]  ;''t 

the  ITofno  sum,  humani  a  me  nihil  alienum  puto/*  of  Terence; 
the  **  Dust  and  ashes,  what  have  you  to  be  proud  of?  bor- 
rowed from  Ecclesiasticus ;  and  the  apophthegm,  in  Greek 
again, — "  It  is  not  so  much  things  that  torment  man,  as  the 
opinions  which  he  forms  of  things/'J 

Montaigne's  country-seat  is  in  Perigord,  not  far — some 
three  miles,  perhaps — ^from  Castillon,  memorable  as  the  place 
where  fell 

The  Frenchmen's  only  sconrge, 

Their  kingdom's  terror,  and  black  Nemesis ; 

Dewription  part  of  it  is  now  a  ruin,  but  the  "  Tour  de  Montaigne"  is 

Monulgne'i  J^*  Teligiously  preserved.     The  first  floor  of  this  circular 

^^"-     tower  formed  his  occasional  bedroom,  and  a  smaller  square 

chamber  adjoining  it,  his  dressing  room.   The  corresponding 

*  This  sentence  Montaigne  expressed  partly  in  Qreek,  partly  in 
Latin  —  written  thus  on  the  main  beam,  in  capital  letters:  —  "OY 
KATALAMBANO  — EHEXO  — SKEHTOMAI,  MORE  DUCE  ET  SENSU." 

t  Be  Berum  Naiura,  vi,  678,  679.  The  words  within  brackets  are 
omitted. 

X  Payen,  Nouveaux  Documents  sur  Montaigne  (1850),  56— 60;  Bigorie 
de  Laschamps,  Michel  de  Montaigne  (1860),  485—493. 
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rooms  on  the  second  floor  were  his  library  and  study* 
Hence^  as  from  a  watch-tower^  when  tired  of  books  and 
pen,  and  disinclined  for  any  more  active  exercise  or  for 
company,  he  could  overlook  a  large  portion  of  his  house  and 
domain.  But  to  describe  his  tower  and  its  contents  in 
other  words  than  his  own  would  be  impertinent : — *'  I  see 
beneath  me  my  garden,  my  court-yard,  my  base  court,  and 
most  parts  of  my  house.  Now,  I  turn  over  the  leaves  of 
one  book;  now,  of  another.  Sometimes  I  fall  into  a 
reverie;  sometimes  I  dictate  my  dreams — as  you  see — 

whilst  walking  up  and  down Here  I  pass  most  of 

the  days  of  my  life,  and  most  hours  of  the  day.     Close  to 

it  is  a  cabinet  where,  in  winter,  I  can  have  a  fire 

From  my  writing  table  I  can  see  all  my  books,  ranged  on 

five  tiers  of  shelves,  all  round  the  room Here,  I  am 

I'eally  lord  ;  and  I  strive  to  keep  my  domain  intact,  that  this 
one  comer  may  be  free  from  invasion,  whether  conjugal  or 
filial,  or  neighbourly.  Elsewhere,  my  rule  is  but  nominal. 
Miserable,  to  my  mind,  is  the  man  who  has  no  retreat, 
where  he  can  be  really  by  himself;  where  he  can  be  his  own 
courtier ;  where  he  can  hide  himself.  Ambition  well  rewards 
her  votaries  by  keeping  them  always  in  evidence,  like  a 
statue  on  a  market-place.  Truly,  a  great  fortune  is  a  great 
servitude ;  *  and  the  most  secret  retiring-place  of  such  people 

is  no  retirement  at  all For  my  part,  I  should  find 

it  much  more  tolerable  to  be  alone  always,  than  never  to 
be  alone/'t 

Montaigne's  choice  of  his  books  was  quite  as  charac-   Montaigne*! 
teristic  as  his  mode  of  using  them :  "  I  but  rarely  read  tho^ 
modem  books,"  he  says,  "  because  I  think  those  of  the 

*  Seneca :  "  Magna  servitus  est  magna  forttina."    Ad  Polyhiwn  Con- 
soUUio,  c.  26. 
t  Des  trois  Commerces.    {Essais,  B.  iii,  c.  3.) 
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ancients  fuller  and  nobler.  I  seldom  use  Greek  books^ 
since  I  am  but  an  imperfect  master  of  the  language." 
Plutarch,  in  his  French  garb,  became  a  prime  favourite.  So 
were  Virgil  and  Lucretius ;  Catullus  and  Horace — such  is 
his  own  order  of  enumeration — Lucan,  Terence,  and  Seneca. 
Cicero  he  read  copiously,  but  was  much  more  prone  to 
criticise  him  than  to  praise.  And  the  authors  towards 
whom  we  have  that  feeling  are  often,  it  may  be  added,  the 
authors  from  whom  readers  get  most  profit.  Of  all  Roman 
poetry,  the  GeorgicB  seemed  to  him  the  flower.  "  I  think 
it,*'  he  says,  *'  the  most  finished  work  of  Poetry.  It  enables 
one  to  put  the  finger  on  passages  in  the  JEneid,  which  the 
author  would  certainly  have  brushed  up  a  little,*  had  he 
had  the  time."  Of  "  the  good  Terence,"  he  says  that  how- 
soever often  he  read  him,  some  new  grace  and  beauty  was 
sure  to  come  in  view.  After  alluding  to  comparisons  which 
had  been  made  between  Virgil  and  Lucretius,  "  I  think,"  he 
adds,  '^  the  comparison  is  an  unequal  one,  but  I  have  need 
to  re-fortify  myself  in  that  opinion,  every  time  that  I  find 
myself  under  the  charm  of  a  noble  passage  in  Lucretius."t 
Without  the  delay  of  counting  the  quotations  contained  in 
the  EasaiSy  it  can  scarcely,  I  think,  be  unsafe  to  estimate 
the  classic  authors  there  severally  cited,  as  amounting  to 
more  than  a  hundred.  And  the  various  works  of  all  these^ 
at  the  least,  must  have  adorned  his  tower. 
Monuigne'i  In  modem  literature  his  range  seems  a  narrow  one,  as 
Modem  ute-  wc  uow  look  back  upou  it,  along  the  vista  of  three  hundred 
"*^'  years,  and  call  to  mind  the  masterpieces  which  occupy  our 
own  shelves,  and  which  date  their  birth  within  that  period. 
But  in  History,  with  a  multitude  of  minor  note,  he  had 

*  Ausquels  rancteur  eust  donn^  encore  quelque  tours  de  pigne." — 
Des  livres,  b.  II,  c.  10. 
tib. 
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Eginhard,  Joinville,  Com  mines,  Du  Bellay,  Froissart,  Mac- 
chiavelli,  and  Guicciardini.  If  with  the  modern  Poetry  we 
group  that  allied  section  of  literature  which  Montaigne 
himself  calls  'He8  livres  simplenient  plaisants,''  he  had  in  that  ^^^  ^ 
pregnant  department,  Rabelais,  Boccaccio,  Petrarch,  Ariosto,  Montaigne's 
Tasso,  and  Dante,  without  mentioning  one  name — not  even 
that  of  Ronsard — in  the  long  list  of  those  second-rate 
poets,  of  which  only  at  that  date  France  itself  could  boast ; 
and  of  some  of  whom  it  may  safely  be  said  that  their  fame 
would  not  have  sunk  quite  so  low,  had  not  their  contem- 
poraries lifted  it  so  much  too  high.  Oar  Father  Chaucer, 
I  suppose,  and  all  his  followers,  would  have  been  useless  to 
Montaigne.  And  the  whole  tribe  of  the  Chivalric  Romances 
were  the  object  of  his  unqualified  disdain. — "As  to  the 
Ainadis  and  the  books  of  that  sort  they  were  not  able  to 
charm  me,  even  in  my  childhood.  I  will  say  too,'^  he  adds, 
"  whether  it  be  said  boldly  or  rashly,  that  this  scrutinizing 
old  soul  of  mine  has  ceased  to  warm,  not  only  to  Ariosto, 
but  even  to  Ovid.  His  fluency  and  his  inventiveness, 
which  were  formerly  a  joy,  are  now  scarcely  an  amusement. 
I  give  my  opinion  freely  on  all  subjects  (as  you  see),  those 
included  which  lie,  perhaps,  beyond  my  competence,  and 
over  which  I  claim  no  kind  of  jurisdiction.  What  I  say, 
exhibits  the  measure  of  my  own  insight,  not  the  measure  of 
the  things  themselves."* 

Directness,  vigour,  and  simplicity,  are  the  qualities  which 
Montaigne  prized  next  to  fullness  of  matter.  For  mere 
rhetoricians,  and  for  the  weavers  of  ingenious  and  subtle 
speculations  and  "argumentations,"  he  had  an  infinite 
contempt :  "  I  seek  books  which  make  their  first  onset  into 

the  thick  of  the  fight I  know  what  '  Death '  means, 

and  what  '  Pleasure '  is.     There  is  no  need  to  waste  time  in 

•  Essais,  b.  ii,  c.  10. 
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^„i^^^  anatomizing  them  for  me.  That  aort  rf  thing  may  do 
J^  for  the  school,  the  bar,  and  the  pnlpit^  where  we  have 
ample  leisure  to  go  to  sleep ;  certain  that  if  we  wake  up  in 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  or  so,  we  shall  be  in  good  time  to 
recover  the  thread  of  the  argument."*  The  obIj  class  of 
writers  in  wh(»n,  as  it  seems,  he  could  tolerate  scxneUiing 
of  long-windedness,  were  those  who  were  describing  what 
they  had  themselves  d(Nie  or  seen.  But,  he  adds,  "  I  would 
rather  know  what  Brutus  said  to  one  of  his  private  friends 
in  his  tent  on  the  eve  of  the  battle,  than  hear  his  speech  to 
his  army  on  the  morrow."  Finally,  it  must  suffice  to  say 
that  he  had  a  special  fondness  for  collections  of  letters.  Of 
the  thousand  volumes,  or  thereabout,  which  as  he  teUs  us 
he  had  on  his  shelves,  one  hundred  were  epistolographers. 

Montaigne  had  inherited  the  books  of  La  Boetie,  but 
these  he  has  nowhere  particiilarised.  Ncmt  do  we  know 
accurately  the  date  of  the  dispersion  of  Montaigne's 
Library.  Mainly  by  the  zealous  exertions  of  his  devoted 
iffoiiuigM'i  admirer.  Dr.  J.  F.  Payen,  of  Paris,  about  forty  volumes 
"*'  have  been  recovered  or  identified.  Those  which  Dr.  Payen 
has  himself  succeeded  in  obtaining  will,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
never  again  be  scattered.  Many  of  these  have  that  precious 
peculiarity  of  an  appended  critical  summary  or  estimate, 
in  Montaigne's  own  hand,  the  motive  and  purpose  of 
which  he  has  described  in  these  characteristic  words :  "  To 
compensate  a  little  for  the  treacherousness  of  my  memory, 
— a  fault  so  excessive  that  more  than  once  it  has  happened 
that  I  have  taken  up,  as  new  and  unknown  to  me,  books 
which  I  had  carefully  read  some  years  before,  and  had  even 
scrawled  over  with  my  notes, — I  have,  for  some  time  past  '* 
[He  is  writing  in  1680],  "formed  the  habit  of  adding,  at 

*  Essais,  b.  ii,  c.  10. 


books. 
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the  end  of  every  book,  .  .  .  the  time  when  I  finished 
reading  it,  and  the  judgment  to  which,  on  the  whole,  my 
perusal  has  led  me."  Three  of  these  critical  opinions  he 
has  quoted  in  his  essay  Des  Zivres,  those  namely  which  he 
wrote  on  Commines,  on  Guicciardini,  and  on  the  Memoires 
of  Du  Bellay.  All  his  notes  are  in  French.  "  Whatever 
tongue  my  books  may  speak,  I  speak  to  them,"  he  says, 
"  in  mine."  Amongst  the  mosit  copiously  annotated  of  his 
books  which  are  now  known  to  exist,  are  the  Commentaries 
of  Caesar ;  the  Odyssey ;  and,  most  precious  of  all,  a  copy  of 
the  1588  edition  of  his  own  EssaiSy  covered  with  notes  and 
variations  in  his  autograph,  which  copy  was  given  to  the 
Feuillants  of  Bordeaux,  by  his  widow,  and  is  now  preserved 
in  the  Public  Library  of  that  city.*  A  copy  of  the  Histoire 
des  Hois  et  Princes  dePoloigne^  "  printed  at  Paris,  in  1573, 
has  but  a  single  line  of  comment  in  Montaigne's  hand,  but 
bears  on  its  title  page  this  note  in  the  hand  of  a  subsequent 
possessor :  ^'Achepte  a  Bordeaux  de  la  bibliotheque  defeu 
Michel  de  Montaigne^  autheur  des  Essais^  le  3  Juin  1633." 
Montaigne  died  on  the  13  September,  1592.  So  that 
within  forty-one  years,  at  all  events,  his  library  had  been 
either  dispersed  or  sold  in  the  lump. 

Collectors  seek  as  eagerly  for  the  books  of  another 
illustrious  Frenchman  of  the  sixteenth  century,  as  for  those 
of  Montaigne,  but  for  different  reasons,  and  with  better 
success.  Both  Montaigne  and  Thuanus  knew  how  to  use 
books,  with  profit  to  the  world  as  well  as  to  themselves. 
But  the  one  cared  little  for  the  garb,  if  the  wearer  was  to 
his  mind ;  the  other  delighted  to  clothe  his  favourites  in  the 

*  The  accompliBhed  bibliographer  M.  Gustaye  Bmnet  published  the 
"  various  readings "  of  this  copy  in  1844.  They  had  been  previously 
used  by  Naigeon  for  his  Edition  of  1802. 
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richest  coverings,  and  was  almost  as  anidoas  about  the 
spotless  puritr  of  their  ''  conditimi/'  as  aboot  the  weight 
and  worth  of  their  contents. 
TW's&Mi  James  Aomistas  de  Thoa  was  bom  in  the  house  of  his 
ite  ivm.  ancestors  at  Paris^  on  the  ^th  of  October,  1 553.  He  is  one 
of  the  very  many  famous  men  who  had  an  in£EmcT  so  fragile 
that  it  was  thou<;ht  doubtful  if  thev  would  reach  manhood. 
But,  as  often  chances,  the  weakness  which  checked  the 
growth  of  De  Thou's  body  fostered  the  growth  of  his  mind. 
Having  a  natural  aptitude  of  hand,  he  learnt  to  write  before 
he  knew  how  to  read.  Dionysius  Lambinus,  Francis 
Hotman,  James  Cujas,  were  among  his  instructors.  Joseph 
Scaliger  was  one  of  his  earliest  friends.  The  first  public 
event  which  deeply  impressed  him  was  the  day  of  St  Bar- 
tholomew. The  sights  which  met  his  eyes  as  he  went  to 
church,  on  the  morning  of  that  awful  Sunday,  without 
daring  (as  he  tells  us)  to  shed  a  tear,  were  burnt  in  alike 
on  his  memory  and  bis  heart.  For  some  days  he  shut  him- 
self up,  young  as  he  was,  in  the  house,  rather  than  run  the 
risk  of  having  to  gaze  on  the  like  again.^ 

Long  years  aftenvards,  when  the  youth  of  promise  had 
become  the  man  of  mature  age  and  of  European  fame, 
those  horrors  would  rise  intrusively  before  his  view,  but 
"  now,"  he  would  say,  "  I  can  weep  at  them."t 

The  years  1573,  1574,  and  1575,  were  spent  by  De  Thou 
chiefly  in  Italy.  He  visited  eagerly  the  libraries  of  Florence, 
of  Venice,  and  of  Rome.  It  was  at  Venice  that  he  made 
his  first  considerable  acquisitions  for  the  noble  library 
which  he  had  begun  to  form  before  he  left  home,  J  and  he 

•  Commentariorum  de  VUa  Sua,  liber  i.  (Buckley's  Edit.,  p.  11). 
t  lb.,  lib.  iii. 

X  lb.,  lib.  i.  (Buckley's  Ed.,  p.  23) "  bibliothccam  jaminehoatam 

multiim  locupktavit.'* 
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added  largely  to  them  at  Lyons  on  his  return.  Four  sub- 
sequent years  were  devoted  to  reading  and  to  intercourse 
with  men  eminent  in  letters  and  in  law.  He  then  resumed 
his  travels  by  visiting  the  Netherlands,  but  was  disap- 
pointed in  the  plan  he  had  formed  for  crossing  into  England. 
He  did  not  fail,  however,  to  visit  Antwerp  and  Plantinus. 
Notwithstanding  the  miseries  of  the  time,  he  found  seven- 
teen presses  still  at  work.* 

It  was  not  until  1578  that  De  Thou  entered  the  Parlia-    ^  Thou't 

,  public  career. 

ment.  Even  at  twenty-five  the  charm  of  retirement,  and 
the  attractions  of  study,  made  him  regard  the  magistracy 
as  lying  wide  apart  from  his  proper  sphere  in  life,+  and  he 
prayed  God  with  great  earnestness,  he  tells  us,  that  the 
councillor,  whose  place  he  was  to  fill,  might  recover  from 
the  malady,  the  fatal  issue  of  which  had  been  anticipated 
by  the  virtual  cl  oice  of  a  successor.  But  it  was  the  destiny 
of  De  Thou  to  have  greatness  repeatedly  thrust  upon  him. 
His  present  dignity  did  not  preclude  his  enjoyment  of  a 
long  tour  in  Germany  in  1579.  In  subsequent  years  he 
had  several  occasions  to  travel,  often  on  public  business, 
in  various  parts  of  France,  and  he  everywhere  profited  by 
the  opportunities  of  becoming  acquainted  with  eminent 
men,  and  of  laying  up  stores  of  information  for  that  History 
of  his  Own  Times,  the  plan  of  which  had  been  conceived 
at  least  as  early  as  1581. t  At  Bourdeaux,  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  Montaigne,  then  Mayor  of  that  city,  whom 
he  characterises  as  a  man  of  open  disposition,  an  enemy  of 
all  constraint,  clear  from  all  participation  in  political  ^^^ 
intrigues,  and  thoroughly  conversant  with  affiairs,  especially 
with  those  of  Guienne.§     This  friendship  was  formed  in 

*  Coinmienta/riorum  de  VUa  8wi,  lib.  i.  (Buckley's  Edit.,  p.  27). 
t  lb.,  p.  27. 
X  lb.,  lib.  ii. 
§  Ibid. 
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1582.  He  had  much  learned  intercooise,  about  the  same 
time,  with  Pierre  Pithou,  and  with  Vinet  de  Barbesieux ; 
and  he  records  a  trivial  incident  which  has  still  its  interest. 
Vinet  showed  him  a  letter  from  Geoi^  Buchanan,  in  which 
that  illustrious  scholar  described  the  feelings  with  which  he 
entered  on  extreme  old  age,  regarding  himself  as  a  man 
already  dead  to  the  world  around  him.  ''  Those  words," 
says  De  Thou  in  his  Autobiography,  "  1  never  forgot.'* 

Until  he  had  entered  his  thirty-fourth  year,  De  Thou 
cx)ntinued  to  be  an  ecclesiastic,  having  taken  the  "  minor 
orders  "  at  an  early  age.  When  he  became  a  President  of 
Parliament  he  was  divested  of  his  orders,  and  soon  married 
Mary  de  Barban9on  de  Cany.  In  15S9,  he  made  another 
tour  through  Italy  and  Switzerland,  visiting  the  libraries, 
and  everywhere  courting  the  conversation  of  men  of  letters, 
of  statesmen,  and  of  diplomatists.  To  this  wide  intercourse 
and  to  his  own  active  participation  in  affairs,  his  History 
owes  no  small  part  of  its  merits,  as  certainly  as  to  his 
learning,  his  judicial  intellect,  and  his  diligence  in  the 
labours  of  the  study. 

De  Thou  served  Henry  IV  throughout  his  reign  as  one 
of  his  ablest  diplomatists,  and  most  trusted  councillors. 
His  functions  were  as  various  as  were  his  talents.  In 
1593,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  he  was  made  Superintendent 
(literally  "Grand  Master")  of  the  Royal  Library.  A  few 
years  later  he  became — somewhat  against  his  will — one  of 
the  triumvirate  who  replaced  Sully  in  the  direction  of  the 
Finances  of  France.  But  he  seems  always  to  have  found 
time  for  some  measure  of  progress  in  his  great  work,  the 
first  eighteen  books  of  which  he  published  in  1 604.  These 
were  followed  in  1607-9  by  sixty-two  more  books.  The 
remainder  (comprising  Books  81-138)  did  not  appear  until 
three  years  after  his  death.     De  Thou's  History  had  the 
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honour  of  figuring  in  the  Roman  prohibitory  Index,  side  ^  '^J^ 
by  side  with  the  Decree  in  which  the  Parliament  of  Paris  ownTima. 
condemned  the  assassin  of  Henry  IV.* 

It  is  to  the  honour  of  England  that  by  far  the  finest  and 
most  complete  edition  of  the  Historia  mi  temporis  came 
from  an  English  publisher  (1733).  Few,  if  any,  of  our 
own  historians  have  appeared  with  even  an  approach  to  like 
splendoiu",  in  combination  with  critical  skill,  and  a  copious 
apparatus.  Thomas  Carte  and  Dr.  Mead  share  with 
Buckley,  the  publisher,  the  credit  of  this  beautiful  edition. 
Had  the  book  been  written  in  almost  any  tongue  save 
Latin,  Buckley's  edition  would  probably  have  been  now 
among  the  costly  rarities  of  literature. 

De  Thou's  History  has  been  translated  into  French,  but 
not  into  English.  Johnson  once  contemplated  the  task, 
and  Carte  actually  commenced  it,  but  Mead  purchased  his 
MS.  and  other  materials,  and  preferred  to  give  liberal 
encouragement  to  the  sumptuous  reprint  of  the  original.f 

Modest,  laborious,  and  disinterested  in  every  stage  of  his 
diversified  career,  De  Thou's  immortal  work  bears  in  every 
chapter  the  impress  of  the  virtues  of  the  man,  as  legibly  as 
it  bears  those  of  the  genius  and  insight  of  the  writer. 
Eminently  impartial  and  tolerant,  although  produced  in  an 
age  of  furious  hatreds  and  of  sanguinary  persecutions,  it 
owes  nothing  of  its  impartiality  or  of  its  tolerance  to  that 
sceptical  and  mocking  spirit  which  has  often  been  so 
serious  a  drawback  from  the  splendid  merits  of  French  lite- 
rature. De  Thou's  candour  is  not  greater  than  his  earnest- 
ness. Nor  would  it  be  easy  to  find,  in  such  brief  compass, 
such  expressive  testimony  to  the  merits  of  an  author  as  lies 
in  the  simple  statement  that  the  work  which  Bossuet  quotes 

*  Duplessis,  art.  Be  Thxm,  in  Biographie  UniverseUe,  xly,  504,  note, 
t  Nichols,  LUerary  Anecdotes,  u,  25. 
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repeatedly  as  "  a  faithful  history,"*  is  the  same  which  Bayle 
characterises  as  a  "  master-piece/'f 

The  Library  Thc  Library  which,  as  we  have  seen,  De  Thou  began 
before  he  was  of  age,  continued  to  be  the  object  of  his  soli- 
citude almost  to  the  day  of  his  death  (7  May,  1617).  No 
cost  and  no  pains  were  spared  to  obtain  books  at  once  in 
their  best  editions,  and  most  sumptuous  form.  In  the  case 
of  important  new  books,  copies  peculiarly  choice  were  some- 
times printed  expressly  for  this  collection.J  Theology; 
Greek  and  Latin  Classics ;  Modem  History ;  the  best  Lite- 
rature, not  only  of  France,  but  of  all  the  great  nations  of  the 
Continent  of  Europe,  were  here  assembled,  with  such 
careful  selection  that,  after  the  lapse  of  nearly  half  a  century, 
and  after  large  expenditure,  the  number  of  printed  volumes 
was  still  but  8000;  that  of  MSS.  nearly  1000.  "The 
preservation  of  this  Library,'*  said  De  Thou,  in  his  last  Will, 
"  is  for  the  advantage  as  well  of  literature  as  of  my  family. 

Provisions  I  forbid  that  it  should,  be  sold,  scattered,  or  divided.'*^ 
tThTwifi. '  The  custody  of  it  he  confided  to  Pierre  Dupuy,  with  instruc- 
tions that  the  collection  should  be  made  liberally  serviceable 
to  students,  under  proper  restrictions.  But  his  precautions 
were  vain.  The  noble  Library  of  which  it  had  been  said, "  He 
who  has  not  seen  it,  has  not  seen  Paris"  [Lutetiam  non 
vidisse  censetur^  qui  Bibliothecam  Thuanam  non  vidit)^  was 

*  e.g.yDcfensedeVHistoiredesVariationaj'DiBC.l.  ((27(ivre8,1836, ¥1,334.) 

t  Dicticmnaire,  §  Ronsard,  Note  B  (Ed.  1820,  xii,  568). 

X  D'Argonne,  Melanges,  I,  26  [published  under  the  pseudonym  of 
y  igneul-Marville] . 

§  Bibliothecam  meam quam  integram  conservari  non  solum  famUim 

meae,  sed  etiam  rei  literaHce  interest,  dividi,  vendi  ac  diasipari  veio, 
eamque  communem  aim  nttmism^iis  aureis,  argenteis  et  aereis  anJtiquis  vnier 
filioB,  qui  Uteris  operam  navabunt,  facio,  ita  ut  etiam  exteris  aliisque  phtlo* 
logis  ad  risum  publicum  patecU,  etc.  Thuani  Testamentum,  (SyUoge 
Scriptm'um  varii  argumenti,  forming  the  7th  vol.  of  the  Historia,  in 
Buckley's  Ed.,  c.  vii,  p.  2). 
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kept  entire  for  little  more  than  sixty  years  after  its  founder's 
death.      The  historian's  descendants  suffered  many  mis- 
fortunes, but  for  so  long  they  preserved  and  augmented  his 
Library.*     It  was  not  the  greatest  of  their  calamities  that  in 
the  second  generation,  the  discharge  of  diplomatic  func- 
tions under  ''the  great"  monarch,  entailed  debts  which 
necessitated  the  alienation  of  the  most  precious  of  heir- 
looms.     In  1679,  a  public  auction  of  the  printed  books 
began,  but,  at  a  very  early  stage  of  the  sale,  the  President 
de  Menars  intervened ;  purchased  the  whole  Library — the 
volumes   which   had   been   already   dispersed,   of   course, 
excepted — in  bulk;  and  during  subsequent  years,  largely 
augmented  it.     At  his   death  it  passed,  successively,  to 
Armand  Gaston,  Cardinal  de  Rohan,  and  to  his  heirs,  the 
Cardinal  de  Soubise  and  the  Prince  de  Soubise,  who  also 
made  considerable  additions.     At  the  Prince's  death,  in 
1787,  it  had  grown  to  nearly  50,000  volumes.     His  heirs 
endeavoured  in  1788  to  find  a  purchaser  for  the  whole  at 
the  price  of  £12,000,  but  obtained  an  offer  of  £8000  only. 
Disappointed  in  this  effort,  they  offered   the  Library  to 
public  sale  early  in  the  following  year.     Partly  by  means  ^^^  ^ 
of  an  arrangement  with  a  prominent  bookseller,  and  partly    Thou  and 
by  the  effect  of  English  competition,  the  sale  produced    bmriltin* 
about  £l0,400.t     It  is  supposed  that  if  the  same  books  ^^' 
were  now  sold  in  the  same  way  they  would  certainly  bring 
three  times  that  sum,  and  perhaps  much  more.     The  sale, 
which  began  in  January,  1789,  lasted  till  May.     Of  those 
who  crossed  the  Channel  to  attend  it,  probably  not  one  had 
the  smallest  anticipation  that  they  were  then  on  the  birth- 
place, and  at  the  very  eve,  of  a  Revolution,  so  mighty  in 
results  as  to  make  the  May  of  1789  for  ever  memorable, 

*  Qaesnel,  CcUaloffus  hibliothecce  ThuaruB  (1679),  prcefcUio. 
t  Brunei,  Manuel,  v,  842  (Edit,  of  1863). 
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De  Thou*8  Manuscripts  had  been  purchased  by  Colbert ; 
and  passed,  in  IVSO^  into  the  Royal  Libraiy.  Bishc^ 
Huet  tells  us*  that  he  made  great  exertion  to  obtain  the 
purchase  for  that  Library  of  all  De  Thou's  Collections 
intact,  but  vainly  ;  the  king  refusing  his  sanction.t 

Theiomiy  Mauy  mcu  have  owed  their  chief  enjoyment  of  life  to 
**'°"*'"  books.  Grotius  owed,  literally,  to  the  love  of  books  his 
life  and  liberty.  But,  beyond  the  famous  incident  at 
Louvestein,}  and  the  facts  that  he  began  early  to  collect 
books ;  was  wont  to  spend  over  them  the  hours  that  others 
allotted  to  sleep ;  and,  as  all  the  world  knows,  turned  them 
to  very  noble  account,  little  is  recorded  about  his  Library. 
He  enjoyed  the  correspondence  and  friendship  of  De  Thou, 
although  there  was  almost  half  a  century  of  difference  in 
their  ages.  Bom  at  Rostock,  April  10,  1683,  he  is  said  to 
have  disputed  publicly  on  mathematics,  jurisprudence,  and 
philosophy  in  the  University  of  Leyden  in  1597,  and  there- 

*  Hnetii  Commentarius  de  rebu8  ad  eum  pertinenHbui,  65,  aeqq. 

t  Collectors  bare  often  been  puzzled  by  tbe  yarietj  of  tke  aimoiial 
bearings  wbicb  occur  on  Tbuanus  volumes.  To  indicate  tkem  minutelj 
would  involve  long  beraldic  descriptions,  occupying  too  mucb  space  for 
a  note.  But  it  may  be  useful  to  state,  briefly,  i^t  at  least  tcre  sorts  of 
armorial  decorations  occur  on  legitimate  De  Tbou  books,  viz. :  (1.  1574— 
1587).  De!Z7k>u,  simply,  with  bis  name  under  tbe  shield.  (2.  1587—1601.) 
De  Thou  and  De  Barhcm^on,  with  tbe  monogram  J.  A.M. and  0.  (8. 1608 — 
1616.)  De  Thou  andDeLa  Chastre,  Quarterly,  witb  tbe  monograms  J.  A. 
G.  O.  (4.  1642—1659  P)  De  Thau,  as  borne  by  J.  A.  de  Tbou,  Baron  de 
Mesley,  witb  La  Chaste,  Picardet,  and  Le  PrSvost,  (5.  1660  P— 1663.) 
Tbe  same,  witb  additional  quarterings,  surmounted  by  a  C<mnf8  coronet, 
and  witb  tbe  motto  Mane  nchisoum,  Domme,  Engravings  of  all  will  be 
fbund  in  M.  Briquet's  Notes  swr . . .  lesArmoiries  de  J.  A,  De  Thou,  in  tbe 
BvU,  du  Bibliophile,  xiv,  896-903. 

{.        HsBC  ea,  qusB  Domini  solita  portare  libellos, 
GrotiadsB  fuerat  pondere  facta  gravis ; 
Mutatum  neque  sensit  onus :  quod  enim  ilia  ferebat. 
Id  quoque,  sed  spirans,  bibliotbeca  fuit. 
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fore  when  he  was  but  fourteen  years  of  age.  In  the  follow- 
ing year  he  was  presented  to  Henry  IV.  Such  precocities 
but  seldom  support  in  manhood  their  early  promise.  Grotius, 
however,  outstripped  all  expectation.  Before  the  year  1600 
had  expired,  he  had  given  to  the  world  editions  of  Martianus 
Capella^  and  of  Aratus,  with  notes  of  sterling  value,  and  had 
translated  into  Latin  an  elaborate  work  on  Navigation.  In 
the  following  year  he  published  poems  which  placed  him,  at 
a  leap,  in  the  first  rank  of  modem  Latin  poets.  In  1609^ 
he  published  Mare  Liberum. 

The  library  incident  which  gives  Grotius  a  place  in  these 
pages  occurred  in  1620.  During  the  fierc^e  conflicts  of 
Remonstrants  and  Contra-Remonstrants  which  induced  so 
many  disorders  in  the  United  Provinces,  Olden-Bameveldt 
and  Grotius  were  tried  for  treason.  Barneveldt  was  sen- 
tenced to  death :  Grotius  to  imprisonment  for  life  and  the    The  escape 

*  ,  -   ,         of   Grotiiu 

confiscation  of  his  property.  He  was  strictly  confined  in  from  ixmre. 
the  Castle  of  Louvestein,  near  Gorcum,  but  was  allowed  to  '***^ 
receive  firom  time  to  time  a  supply  of  books — partly  his 
own,  partly  borrowed  from  his  friends — ^which  were  carried 
to  and  fro  in  a  large  chest.  At  first,  that  chest  was  rigidly 
examined,  but  the  functionaries,  who  had  always  found  it 
filled  vfdth  books^  at  last  shirked  the  trouble  of  a  search 
which  had  so  often  been  fruitless.  On  this  negligence 
becoming  habitual,  the  wife  of  Grotius  formed  a  plan  for 
freeing  him,  after  twenty  weary  months  of  confinement. 
Having  obtained  the  usual  permission  to  exchange  the  books, 
she  contrived  to  get  the  workman  into  the  chest  instead  of 
the  tools ;  remaining  herself  in  his  chamber,  and  entrusting 
the  chest  with  its  precious  contents  to  the  care  of  a  faithful 
and  sharp-witted  maid-servant.  When  borne  away,  as  had 
been  usual,  by  two  soldiers,  it  was  thought  by  one  of  them  to 
be  even  heavier  than  it  was  wont  to  be,  and  he  asked  jestingly 
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— "  Have  we  got  the  Arminian  himself  here  ?"  The  good 
wife  had  nerve  enough  to  answer,  with  a  smile :  "You  have, 
perhaps,  some  Arminian  books."  The  chest  reached  Gorcum 
safely,  whence,  by  the  help  of  friends,  its  half-stifled  tenant 
speedily  escaped  to  Brabant,*  to  resume  the  career  which  has 
given  lustre  to  his  name. 

/The library  Thc  spccial  iutcrcst  which  attaches  to  the  Library  of 
Jonathan  Swift  arises  from  his  habit  of  lavishly  annotating 
his  books.  Like  Montaigne,  he  often  marked  on  them  the 
date  of  perusal,  and  wrote  on  the  fly-leaves  a  summary  of 
the  opinion  he  had  formed  of  the  Author.  Very  outspoken 
are  these  reviewals,  but,  unlike  those  of  Montaigne,  they 
usually  bear  the  stamp  of  having  been  written  in  hot  haste, 
and  with  that  wonderful  flux  of  vehement  objui^ation  in 
which  Swift,  I  suppose,  has  never  been  surpassed.  In 
addition,  too,  to  his  summaries,  he  often  loads  the  pages 
with  marginal  notes  containing  minute  criticisms  on  his 
author's  particular  statements  and  opinions.  The  range 
of  these  annotations  is  a  wide  one.  And  many  have  been 
preserved,  although  the  books  that  contain  them  were  dis- 
persed, soon  after  his  death,  in  1745. 
The  books      Among  the  Greek  books  known  to  have  been  thus  com- 

swift.  ^  mentated  are  works  of  Plato,  Xenophon,  Herodotus,  Strabo, 
Philostratus,  Dio  Cassius,  Suidas,  Stobaeus,  Isocrates,  Pro- 
eopius,  and  Polybius,  together  with  the  Anthology,  and  the 
Antiques  Musicce  Auctores.  Among  the  Latin  classics, 
Virgil,  Horace,  Terence,  Tacitus,  Eutropius,  Justin,  Livy, 
Valerius  Maximus,  and  the  Historic  Atigmta  Scriptores. 
In  French  literature,  Rabelais,  Boileau,  and  La  Bruyere. 
In    English    History,    Clarendon,    Herbert   of  Cherbury, 

*  Luden,  Hugo  Qrotius  nach  seinen  Schicksalen  und  Schriften  darge- 
stellt,  165—168.    Comp.  Grotii  EpidoloB,  Ep.  142. 
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Burnet,  and  Ludlow's  Memoirs.  In  General  and  Foreign 
History,  Comines,  De  Thou,  Baronius,  Davila,  and  Morrei. 
In  English  poetry,  the  works  of  Pope  and  Garth.  In 
Philosophy  and  Polygraphy,  the  works  of  Bacon,  Hobbes, 
Bodin,  and  Machiavelli.  The  only  modern  poet — not 
English  or  French — whom  I  notice  in  the  long  catalogue,  as 
occurring  among  the  annotated  authors,  is  Tasso,  whose 
Jerusalem  Swift  possessed  only  in  the  translation  of  Fairfax. 
Among  the  minor  and  miscellaneous  books,  occur  the  Dis- 
course  on  Trade  of  Sir  Josiah  Child,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Oceana  of  Harrington,  the  Satyre  Menipp4e,  the  History  of 
the  Common  Law  of  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  the  Prophecies 
of  Nostradamus,  the  Travels  of  Bernier,  the  Rehearsal 
transposed  of  Marvel,  and  Thomas  Burnet's  Theory  of  the 
Earth.  So  that  it  may  fairly  be  inferred  that  there  is  but 
little  hyperbole  in  calling  Swift's  studies  encyclopaedical. 
But  they  had  whimsically  characteristic  exceptions.  He 
possessed  no  Shakespeare,  nor  will  any  allusion  be  found 
to  Shakespeare  throughout  the  nineteen  volumes  of  his 
works  and  letters.*  And  of  the  three  dramatic  authors  who 
do  occur  in  the  Catalogue  of  his  Library — Ben  Jonson, 
Wycherley,  and  Rowe — two  were  gifts. 

Swift,  indeed,  although  he  had  a  truly  creative  genius,  S"^**  ai- 
was  not  in  the  best  sense  a  poet,  and  had  no  love  for  poetry,  writer.  " 
With  all  his  marvellous  endowments,  he  could  never  raise 
himself  above  his  own  personality.  In  his  most  enchaining 
fictions,  the  passions  and  hatreds  of  the  party  pamphleteer 
are  continually  peeping  from  the  curtain.  In  Gulliver  he 
has  created  a  world  of  his  own,  peopled  with  beings  of  most 
unquestionable  originality,  yet  in  describing  Lilliput  and 
the  Lilliputians,  he  has  an  eye  constantly  introverted  upon 

*  Soott  has  noticed  this  oharaoteristic  &ct  {Memoir$  of  Swifi,  2nd 
ed.,466). 
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England  and  the  English.  His  directness,  his  strength,  and 
feUcity  of  expression,  no  less  than  his  pungent  wit,  his 
cutting  satire,  and  his  wonderful  power  of  vivid  description, 
are  more  than  enough  to  keep  him  in  that  conspicuous 
place  amongst  great  yet  secondary  writers,  which  has  so 
long  been  assigned  to  him,  but  his  lack  of  those  nobler 
qualities  which  belong  rather  to  the  soul  than  to  the  intd- 
lect  will  ever  prevent  him  from  rising  higher.  In  the 
first  rank  of  authors  there  are  no  cynics.  And  Swift  was 
something  more  than  cynical ;  in  the  consummate  writer, 
even  when  at  his  best,  there  was  always  a  strong  dash 
of  the  Mohock. 

Swift's  elaborately  annotated  copy  of  Clarendon  is  pre- 
served in  Archbishop  Marsh's  Library  at  DubKn.  Scott 
caused  the  notes  to  be  transcribed  into  his  own  copy  at 
Abbotsford,  and  has  printed  them  in  his  edition  of  Swift, 
together  with  the  notes  on  Burnet's  History  of  Ai8  own 
Tiines^  on  Addison's  Freeholder,  and  on  Tindal's  Rights  of 
the  Christian  Church,  The  Clarendon,  with  the  Works  of 
Plato,  and  "  My  best  Bible,''  were  specially  bequeathed  to 
Dr.  Francis  Wilson,  who  seems  to  have  died  before  Swift. 
There  is  no  other  mention  of  the  Library  in  the  Dean's  wiD. 

Gocthe'iLi-      In  that  charming  picture  of  life  at  Frankfort,  as  it  was 

brariet  at  ijj  -l'i  i  -i 

Frankfort  and  a  uundrcd  ycars  ago,  which  we  have  in  the  early  chapters 
cimar.  ^^  ^^  j^  meinem  Lehen ;  Bichtung  und  JTahrheit^  Goethe 
has  himself  told  us  what  sort  of  library  it  was  which  formed 
his  first  literary  tastes  and  led  to  his  earliest  acquisitions. 
"My  father,"  he  says,  "possessed  the  beautiful  Dutch 
editions  of  the  Latin  classics  which,  for  uniformity's  sake, 
he  sought  to  complete  in  quartos.  In  Boman  antiquities, 
and  in  the  choicer  works  of  Jurisprudence,  he  was  well 
provided.     There  was  no  lack  of  the  great  Italian  poets,  and 
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for  Tasso  he  had  a  special  love.  He  had,  too,  the  best  and 
most  recent  works  of  travel,  and  took  delight  in  correcting 
and  extending,  by  their  help,  his  own  copies  of  the  older 
travellers,  Keysler  and  Nemeitz.  Nor  had  he  failed  to 
collect  around  him  the  most  useful  works  of  reference,  such 
as  Dictionaries  and  Encyclopaedias  of  all  sorts."*  This  ^^J^' 
part  of  the  Library,  in  bindings  of  suitable  gravity,  lined 
the  walls  of  the  study  or  office.  The  rest  of  it  had  a  room 
apart — a  sort  of  entresol — and  was,  for  the  most  part, 
neatly  bound  in  vellum,  with  elegantly  written  lettering- 
pieces.  Of  more  miscellaneous  contents,  it  was  doubtless 
greatly  more  attractive.  The  German  poets  of  the  day, — 
such  as  they  were, — gave  Goethe  a  rage  for  versifying ;  and 
in  comparing  notes  with  other  boys,  having  a  like  fancy  for 
rhyming,  he  owns  that  his  own  productions  seemed  to  him 
already  to  have  outstripped  their  competitors.t 

Canitz,  Hagedorn,  DroUinger,  Gellert,  Kreutz,  Haller, 
stood  on  a  row  in  this  part  of  the  Library  in  handsome 
half-bindings.  KJopstock,  the  good  father  would  by  no 
means  admit  to  the  like  distinction.  Poetry  without  rhyme 
was  to  him  no  poetry  at  all.  But  the  Messiah  was  smuggled 
in,  by  an  old  friend  of  the  family,  and  was  not  merely  read, 
but  learnt  almost  by  heart,  j: 

The  numerous  plates  with  which  Merian  had  adorned 
certain  well-known  editions  of  the  Bible,  and  of  the  His- 
torische  Chronik  of  Gottfried,  in  weighty  folio,  led  the 
admiring  childish  eyes  from  the  illustrations  to  the  text. 
And  to  the  medley  of  images  and  impressions  of  fact  and  fable 
which  thus  began  to  people  that  capacious  brain,  were 

•  Au8  meinem  Lebm,  B.  i,  (Par.,  1836,  iii,  323). 
t  lb.  (325). 
X  lb.  (339). 
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speedily  aelded  another  large  store  from  the  Metamorplases 
of  Ovid,  the  Telemachus  of  Fenelon  (in  Neukirch's  transla- 
tion), and  the  Crusoe  of  De  Foe.  But,  whatever  the  charms 
of  vranderings  like  these,  along  '*  the  shores  of  old  Romance," 
the  boy-poet  viras  not  so  engrossed  by  them  as  to  be  incapable 
of  deriving  great  delight  horn  Anson's  Voyage  round  the 
World,  and  from  following,  with  his  fingers  on  a  globe,  the 
circumnavigator's  course.  All  these  materials  for  mind 
and  memory  seem  to  have  been  derived  fix)m  the  paternal 
Library.  The  first  slender  foundation  of  that  collection  of 
rhcfoimd-  ]jjg  own  which  the  traveller  now  visits  with  so  much  interest 

ition  of 

»<>«*»«••     in  the  *  Frauenplan'  at  Weimar,  was  laid  by  a  series  of  boyish 

ithftil    Li-  _  o  1^        y  1  11      n       1      1        .        1 

iry.  purchases,  for  a  few  kreutzers,  at  the  stall  of  a  dealer  m  chap- 
books.  Etdenspxegel,  Tfie  Four  Sons  of  Aymon,  Tlie  Emperor 
Octavian^  The  Fair  Melusina,  Fortunatus  with  his  Purse, 
and  the  rest  of  that  numerous  tribe,  down  to  I%e  Wandering 
Jetv,  had,  of  course,  to  compete  with  the  attractions  of  tarts 
and  sweetmeats,  but  they  were  often  victors.*  Very  blurred 
was  the  type,  and  very  fragile  the  paper,  but  a  couple 
of  the  smallest  coins  happily  sufficed  to  replace  a  damaged 
copy. 

Goethe's  first  acquaintance  with  Homer  was  made  in  the 
course  of  a  visit  to  an  uncle,  the  Pastor  Stark,  in  whose 
Library  he  found  a  sort  of  abridged  prose  translation  of  the 
Iliad,  entitled  Homer's  Narrative  of  the  Conquest  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Troy.  This,  he  tells  us,  at  first  gave  him  inex- 
pressible pleasure,t  but  he  was  disgusted  at  the  absence  of 
any  account  of  the  fall  of  the  city. 
Kamay  Jn  thc  family  circle  at  Frankfort,  which  Goethe  has  so 
nnkfort.  vlvidly  photographcd  for  us,  the  excellent  practice  of  read- 
ing some  chosen  book  aloud  was  in  full  vogue.     But  it  was 

•  Au»  meinem  Lehen,  B.  i  (Par.,  1836,  iii, 
t  lb.  (p.  328). 
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of  grave  importance  to  make  no  mistake  in  the  choice,  for 
the  worthy  head  was  utterly  intolerant  of  vacillation  and 
incompleteness.  Whatever  book  was  begun  must  needs  be 
finished,  even  if  it  should  prove  as  long  a  business  as  the 
siege  of  Troy  itself.  Thus  Bower's  History  of  the  Popes, 
incautiously  commenced  on  a  certain  winter's  evening,  led 
to  a  dreary  time.  I  doubt  if  Goethe  was  ever  of  Clarendon*s 
paradoxical  opinion  that  there  is  profit  even  in  reading  bad 
books,  because  though  they  fail  to  serve  the  author's  end, 
they  will  always  serve  some  other,  yet  he  has  certainly  borne 
this  testimony  in  favour  of  poor  Bower,  that  his  reluctantly 
won  knowledge  of  the  History  of  the  Popes  stood  him  in  some 
stead  in  after  times.*  The  very  repulsiveness  of  the  book  so 
read  may  have  helped  to  impress  it  on  the  memory,  by  another 
operation  of  that  mysterious  law  which  brings  to  the  minds 
of  most  of  us,  on  revisiting  a  scene  we  have  been  parted 
from,  the  vivid  recollection  of  what  was  formerly  felt  or 
suffiered  there. 

The  youthful  Goethe  was  not  deterred  by  the  bulk  or  the 
dryness  of  Gesner's  Isagoge^  or  of  MorhoPs  Polyhistor,  from 
plunging  into  their  depths.  Still  more  acceptable  were  the 
multifarious  tomes  oiH^yX^'^ Dictionary, ynih  their  perversely 
but  amusingly  discursive  ramblings  into  all  the  bypaths, 
and  only  too  often  into  the  ditches,  of  history  and  of  social 
life.  He  owns  that  for  a  time  he  got  more  of  confusion 
than  of  knowledge  into  his  head  from  this  labyrinth  of 
reading. 

Another  book-incident  of  that  early  period  dwelt  long  in    Anauto^. 
the  poet's  mind.     He  witnessed  in   the  market-place  of  ^^[^^** 
Frankfort  the  public  burning  of  a  French  romance  of  ill 
fame ;  and  could  not  rest  until  he  had  hunted  up  a  copy. 
That  copy,  he  adds,  was  to  his  own  knowledge  very  far 

•  Au9  meinem  Leben,  B.  i  (Far.,  1836,  iii,  328). 
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indeed  from  being  the  only  copy  which  owed  both  its 
acquisition  and  its  circulation,  to  the  anxious  care  of  the 
magistrates. 
qSiriti^'at      When  he  had  passed  from  the  paternal  home  to  his 
i^i»c-        student  life  at  Leipsic,  he  records  his  exchange,  with  a 
friend,  of  a  set  of  German  books  for  a  set  of  classics,  but 
the  classics  did  not  keep  a  reaUy  durable  hold  upon  Goethe. 
His  recent  able  biographer,  Mr.  Lewes,  says  truly  that  to 
him  the  ancient  artists  were  far  more  fruitftd  than  the 
ancient  writers.     Yet  he  was  continually  returning  to  them. 
At  a  later  period  he  notes  that  he  never  really  enjoyed 
Homer  till  he  read  him  at  Palermo.     In  this  early  time, 
his  transitions  are  very  rapid.     In  1770  he  writes  to  Herder, 
Goetiie'.     "  I  read  only  the  Greeks.*'*     Next  year,  Shakespeare  en- 
dies.  grosses  him :  "  The  first  page  of  his  that  I  read,"  he  says, 

"  made  me  his  for  life ;  and  when  I  had  finished  a  single 
play,  I  stood  like  one  bom  blinds  on  whom  a  miraculous 
hand  bestows  sight  in  a  moment/'t  His  Strasburgh  note- 
books indicate  much  reading  in  German,  as  well  as  in  the 
newly  acquired  English.}  He  has  admiration  to  spare  for 
Ossian  and  for  Pope.  But  as  we  get  further  into  the 
**  Storm  and  Stress  "  period,  the  influence  on  his  mind  of 
French  literature,  and  especially  of  the  French  drama, 
theretofore  considerable,  quickly  declines.  Still  more 
notable  is  the  emphatic  acknowledgment :    "  I  loved  the 

Bible    and   treasured   it To  it  I  owed  my 

moral  culture.  Its  narratives,  its  doctrines,  and  its 
imagery,    were    deeply  impressed  on  my  mind.''^      In 

•  "  Die  Grieclien  sind  mein  eiimg  Studitun." — Briefe  an  Herder, 

t  Oration  on  ShaJce^peare,  as  translated  by  Lewes,  Life  of  QoeUie,  2nd 
edit.,  91. 

X  They  also  contain,  at  this  date,  many  extracts  and  analyses  from 
Mendelssohn,  Fabricius,  Giordano  Bruno,  and  the  Imitation, 

§  Aim  meinem  Lehen,  ut  supra. 
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maturer  days  he  made  vast  strides  in  all  literatures,  save 
only  that. 

The  house  and  the  Library  have  been  described  by  Mr.  DcKnpuon  (^ 
Lewes  in  words  which  may  well,  without  apology,  be  aud^bn^/ 
quoted  at  some  length  : — "The  passer-by  sees  through 
.  the  windows  the  busts  of  the  Olympian  Gods,  which  stand 
there  as  symbols  of  calmness  and  completeness  [?]  On 
entering  the  hall,  the  eye  rests  upon  ....  the  plan 
of  Rome  which  decorates  the  wall,  and  on  Meyer's  Aurora 
which  colours  the  ceiling.  The  group  of  Ildefonso  stands 
near  the  door ;  and  on  the  threshold  welcome  speaks  in  the 
word  '  Salve.' "  After  describing  the  rooms  devoted  to  re- 
ception, and  to  the  art-collections,  Mr.  Lewes  proceeds : 
"  Compared  with  the  Weimar  standard  of  the  day,  those 
rooms  were  of  palatial  magnificence ;  but  compared  even 
with  the  Weimar  standard,  the  rooms  into  which  we  now 
enter  are  of  a  more  than  bourgeois  simpKcity.  Passing 
through  an  ante-chamber,  where  in  cupboards  stand  his 

mineralogical    collections,    we    enter   the   study, 

furnished  with  a  simplicity  quite  touching  to  behold.  In 
the  centre  stands  a  plain  oval  table  of  unpolished  oak.  No  The  study. 
arm-chair  is  to  be  seen,  no  sofa,  nothing  which  speaks  of 
ease.  A  plain  hard  chair  has  beside  it  the  basket  in  which 
he  used  to  place  his  handkerchief.  Against  the  wall,  on 
the  right,  is  a  long  pear-tree  table,  with  boqk- shelves  on 
which  stand  lexicons  and  manuals.  Here  hangs  a  pincushion, 
venerable  in  dust,  vrith  the  visiting  cards  and  other  trifles 
which  death  has  made  sacred.  Here,  also,  a  medallion  of 
Napoleon,  with  this  circumscription :  *  Scilicet  immenso 
superest  ex  nomine  mtdtumJ  On  the  side  wall,  again,  a 
book-case  with  some  works  of  poets.  On  the  wall  to  the 
left  is  a  long  desk  of  soft  wood,  at  which  he  was  wont  to 
write.  On  it  lie  the  original  MSS.  of  ffofo,  and  the  Elegies, 
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and  a  bast  of  Napoleon,  in  milk-white  glass  which  in  the 
light  shimmers  with  blue  and  flame-oolour :  hence  prised 
as  an  illustration  of  the  Farbetdehre.  A  sheet  of  paper 
with  notes  of  contemporary  history  is  fScistened  near  the  door, 
and  behind  this  door  schematic  tables  of  music  and  gedogy. 
The  same  door  leads  into  his  bedroom.  From  the  other 
side  of  the  study,  we  enter  the  library  ....  Rough 
deal  shelves  hold  the  books  with  paper  labels  on  which  are 
written  '  Philosophy*  '  History ^  *  Poetry ^^  &c.,  to  indicate 
the  classification.  It  was  very  interesting  to  look  over  this 
collection,  and  the  English  re^er  will  imagine  the  feelings 
with  which  I  took  down  a  volume  of  Taylor's  Historic 
Survey  of  German  Poetry,  sent  by  Carlyle,  and  found  in  the 
piece  of  paper  used  as  a  book-mark,  a  bit  of  Carlyle's  own 
handwriting/** 

Plutarch,  among  the  ancients ;  Niebuhr,  Carlyle, 
Beranger,  Victor  Hugo,  Delavigne,  Salvandy,  and  Scott, 
among  his  own  contemporaries,  were  the  authors  whom 
Goethe  is  recorded  to  have  read  or  listened  to, — *'with  the 
eagerness  of  youth," — in  the  latest  years  and  months  of  his 
life.  The  final  book,  of  all,  which  occupied  him — ^it  was  in 
his  hands  on  the  day  immediately  preceding  the  day  of  his 
death  (22  March,  1832) — was  Salvandy's  Seize  Mois.oula 
Revolution  et  les  Revolutionnaires.\  In  this  instance,  it  was 
doubtless  the  author's  subject,  not  his  powers,  that  gained 
for  a  now  forgotten  book  so  memorable  a  distinction.  The 
last  audible  words  which  Goethe  uttered  were  these, — 
'*  More  light r  Those  pregnant  words  were  swiftly  answered. 

Among  the  many  famous  men  who  listened  with  deep 
emotion  to  the  words  "  Goethe  is  deady  Scott  will  often  rise 

•  Lewee,  Life  of  Goethe,  376-378. 
t  lb.,  558. 
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to  the  memory,  as  the  tale  of  that  death  is  told.  He  was 
about  to  gratify  a  long  cherished  wish  by  turning  much  out 
of  his  way,  in  coming  home  firom  Italy,  to  pay  Goethe  a  visit  seott'i  «. 
at  Weimar.  The  news  reached  him  at  Naples.  ''  Alas  for  dmUi  or 
Goethe !  '*  he  said,  "  but  he,  at  least,  has  died  at  home.  ®******' 
Let  us  to  Abbotsford/'  In  talking  with  Mr.  Cheney, 
a  day  or  two  afterwards,  he  returned  to  the  subject.  His 
interlocutor  told  him  that,  in  the  previous  year,  he  had^seen 
Goethe,  despite  his  great  age,  in  full  possession  of  all  his 
faculties.  "  It  is  better,"  said  Scott,  '*  to  die  than  to 
survive  them."  ....  "The  worst  of  all,"  he  added 
thoughtfully, "  would  have  been  to  have  survived  their  par- 
tial loss,  and  yet  to  be  conscious  of  his  state."  And  then 
he  adverted,  with  deep  feeling,  to  certain  works  of  Goethe 
which  their  illustrious  author  might  well,  in  his  latter 
moments,  have  wished  to  recall.*  It  is  evident  that  Scott 
spoke  under  some  such  presentiment  as  that  which  haunted 
Swift  when  he  said,  in  his  country  walk,  "  I,  too,  shall  die 
from  the  top,  like  that  tree." 

To  pass  from  Swift  to  Goethe,  and  to  Scott,  is  to  pass 
from  a  region  of  thick  gloom,  where  even  the  light  is  as 
darkness,  into  the  broad  sunshine.  Scott's  career,  indeed, 
was  for  a  while  obscured  by  some  dark  clouds,  of  a  sort  which 
Goethe  never  knew,  but  they  made  the  sunset  more  glorious. 
Still  happier  was  it  that  Scott  could  call  to  mind  his  own 
long  array  of  immortal  creations,  without  any  reason  to  wish 
any  one  of  them  cancelled,  on  graver  grounds  than  that  of 
youthful  immaturity.  To  Abbotsford,  as  to  Weimar,  many 
a  grateful  pilgrimage  will  be  made  for  ages  to  come,  and 
there  is  some  reason  to  hope  that  at  both  the  pilgrim  may 
long  be  able  to  look  on  the  workshop,  just  as  the  great 

•  Lockhai-t,  Life  of  8coU  (1845),  749. 
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workman  left  it.  So  cairious  is  the  infelicity  which  has 
usually  attended  the  homes  of  poets,  that  the  hope  must 
needs  be  mingled  with  fear ;  but  as  yet,  at  all  events,  the 
library  and  study  at  Abbotsford,  like  the  library  and  study 
in  the  Frauenplan  at  Weimar,  remain  as  they  were  in  their 
day  of  power.  The  same  year  saw  both  tenantless. 
The  begin.  Scott,  as  a  boyish  collector  of  books,  began  just  as 
Library"^  *of  Goethe  did.  The  visitor  at  Abbotsford  may  still  see  several 
voliunes  of  ballads  and  chap-books,  to  one  of  which  he  has 
prefixed  this  MS.  note  : — ''  This  little  collection  of  stall 
tracts  and  ballads  was  formed  by  me,  when  a  boy,  from  the 
baskets  of  the  travelling  pedlars.  Until  put  into  its  pre- 
sent decent  binding,  it  had  such  charms  for  the  servants, 
that  it  was  repeatedly,  and  with  difiBculty  recovered  from 
their  clutches.  It  contains  most  of  the  pieces  that  were 
popular  about  thirty  years  since  \i,e.  about  1780],  and  I 
dare  say  many  that  could  not  now  be  procured  for  any 
price."  This  note  was  written  in  1810. 
Principal  In  Scottish  History,  and  especially  in  two  prominent 
thrAbbote.  sections  of  that  history, — the  Ecclesiastical,  and  that  which 
ford  Library,  felatcs  to  thc  Jacobitc  insurrections, — the  Library  at 
Abbotsford  is,  of  course,  richly  stocked  both  in  MSS.  and 
printed  books.  Equally  well  provided  is  it  in  the  depart- 
ments of  early  Poetry  and  early  Romantic  Prose  Fiction, 
both  British  and  Foreign.  Of  the  works  of  Scott's  con- 
temporaries there  is,  as  may  well  be  imagined,  a  goodly 
array  in  the  shape  sometimes  of  presentation  copies  of  the 
printed  editions ;  sometimes  of  MSS.  in  the  autograph  of 
the  writers.  Among  special  curiosities  of  another  kind 
may  be  mentioned  a  copy  of  the  first  edition  of  Bums' 
Poems,  in  which  Scott,  with  a  stroke  of  grave  satire  on  the 
Government  of  that  day,  has  inserted  an  Excise  Report,  in 
the  poet's   autograph ;    and  a  copy   of   Byron's   Private 
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Correspondence,  in  the  suppressed  edition,  partially  printed 
in  1824.  Among  Scott's  own  MSS.  preserved  at  Abbots- 
ford,  are  three  folio  volumes  of  Notes  of  Law  Lectures, 
penned  in  1791,  and  autographs  of  several  of  the  Poems. 

But  there  is  nothing  more  distinctively  characteristic  of 
this  famous  Library  than  its  wonderful  assemblage  of  works 
on  Demonology  and  Witchcraft,  and  the  curious  themes 
allied  therewith.     Probably  no  other  such  collection  was 
ever  formed.     With  so  many  striking  features,  a  Catalogue 
of  the  Abbotsford  Library  might  have  been  made  a  book 
at  once  most  amusing  and  instructive — a  really  valuable 
contribution  to  the  History  of  Literature,  as  well  as  a 
dehghtfiil  appendage  to  Lockhart's  Life.     Few  Catalogues 
have  been  printed  so  sumptuously,*  and  none  ever  deserved 
fine  printing  less.     It  omits  to  indicate  those  presentation 
copies  of  books  which  are  so  characteristic  of  this  Library. 
It  professes  to  be  classified,  and  it  enters  under  the  heading 
"  English  History,  Topography,  and  Antiquities," — to 
take  a  random  sample,  at  a  glance — the  four  following 
books:    Camus*    Triumphs  of  Love;  Lord   Manchester's 
jil  MondOy  a  Contemplation  of  Death  and  Immortality ; 
Burton's  Nine  Worthies  of  the  World;  and  Swift's  Tale  of 
a  Tub ;  while  under  the  heading  "  American  History  and 
Literature,    and   Works   on   the   Colonies,"   appear 
Paterson's  National  Character  of  the  Athenians,  and  Auldjo's 
Narrative  of  an  Ascent  of  Mont  Blanc.     It  professes  to 
illustrate  the  use  Scott  made  of  his  Library,  but  instead  of 
briefly  citing  the  characteristic  and  pithy  passages, — ^which 
would,  at  once,  have  turned  a  mere  catalogue  into  a  book  of 
high  literary  interest, — ^it  tells  the  reader  to  see  such  and 
such  pages,  throughout  the  entire  range  of  the  hundred 
volumes  of  his  works. 

•  For  the  Maitland  Olnb.    (Glasg.  1838,  4to.) 
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Dewrription  Thc  general  aspect  of  the  Library  and  Study  was  excel- 
andsiudyat  Icntly  descHDed,  many  years  ago,  in  a  paper  wntten  for 
Abbotsford.  ^iiau  Cunningham's  Anniversary;  and  the  picture  continues 
in  substance  to  be  a  truthful  one : — "  The  Library,"  wrote 
the  anonymous  author  in  1829^  ''is  an  oblong  of  some 
fifty  feet  by  thirty,  with  a  projection  in  the  centre  opposite 
the  fire-place  terminating  in  a  grand  bow-window,  also 
filled  up  with  books,  and,  in  fact,  constituting  a  sort  of 
chapel  to  the  church.  The  roof,  .  .  .  and  the  book- cases 
are  of  richly  carved  oak ;  the  cases  reaching  high  up  the 
walls  all  round.  The  collection  in  this  room  amounts  to 
some  fifteen  or  twenty  thousand  volumes ;  .  .  .  British 
History  and  Antiquities  filling  the  whole  of  the  chief  wall ; 
English  Poetry  and  Drama,  Classics  and  Miscellanies,  one 
end ;  Foreign  Literature,  chiefly  French  and  German,  the 
other.  The  cases  on  the  side  opposite  the  fire  are  wired 
and  locked,  as  containing  articles  very  precious  and  very 
portable.  One  consists  entirely  of  books  and  MSS.  relating 
to  the  Insurrections  of  1715  and  1745 ;  .  .  .  and  another 
of  treatises  De  re  magica^  both  of  these  being  .  .  .  collec- 
tions of  the  rarest  curiosity.  My  cicerone  pointed  out,  in 
one  comer,  a  magnificent  set  of  Montfaucon,  fifteen  volumes 
^  foUo,  bound  in  the  richest  manner  in  scarlet,  and  stamped 
with  the  royal  arms, — the  gift  of  King  George  IV.  There 
are  few  living  authors  of  whose  works  presentation  copies 
are  not  to  be  found  here.  My  friend  showed  me  inscrip- 
tions of  that  sort  in,  I  beUeve,  every  European  dialect 
extant.  The  books  are  all  in  prime  condition,  and  in 
bindings  that  would  satisfy  Dr.  Dibdin Con- 
nected with  this  fine  room  ...  is  a  smaller  Library,  the 
scott'i  sanctum  of  the  author.  This  room  .  .  .  contains,  of  what 
is  properly  called  furniture,  nothing  but  a  small  writing 
table  in  the  centre,  a  plain  arm-chair  covered  with  black 
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leather,  and  a  single  chair  besides.  ...  On  either  side  of 
the  fireplace  there  are  shelves  filled  with  books  of  reference, 
chiefly,  of  course,  folios.  ...  A  light  gallery  runs  round 
three  sides  of  the  room,  and  is  reached  by  a  hanging  stair 
of  carved  oak  in  one  comer.  There  are  only  two  portraits 
— an  original  of  the  beautiful  and  melancholy  head  of 
Claverhouse,  and  a  small  full  length  of  Rob  Roy."*  A 
few  years  later  another  visitor  to  Abbotsford  remarked  that 
so  many  of  the  volumes  were  enriched  with  comments  or 
anecdotes  in  Scott's  own  hand,  that  to  look  over  his  books 
was  in  some  degree  to  converse  with  him.+ 

One  darling  ambition  of  the  founder  of  Abbotsford  has 
not,  in  the  providential  course  of  events,  been  realized  in 
accordance  with  his  hopes.  The  misfortunes  which  over- 
clouded his  later  years  threatened,  for  a  time,  to  defeat 
another  long-cherished  wish  by  stripping  Abbotsford  of  its 
most  precious  heirlooms.  But  this  latter  failure  was  averted, 
and  so  averted  as  to  shed  new  lustre  on  house  and  founder. 
The  Library  of  Abbotsford,  with  the  entire  contents  of  the 
house,  were,  in  1830,  restored  to  Scott  by  his  trustees  and 
creditors,  "  as  the  best  means  the  creditors  have  of  expressing 
their  very  high  sense  of  his  most  honourable  conduct,  and 
in  grateful  acknowledgment  of  the  unparalleled  and  most 
successful  exertions  he  has  made,  and  continues  to  make 
for  them."t  Visits  to  Abbotsford  are  now  paid  to  the 
abode  not  alone  of  a  famous  author,  but  of  a  man  who 
chose  the  sacrifice  of  health  and  life  as  preferable  to  failure 
in  an  obligation,  the  fulfilment  of  which  most  even  among 
honourable  and  sanguine  men  would  have  deemed  an 
impossibility.  The  life  was  sacrificed,  but  the  task  was 
achieved. 

*  Reprinted  hj  Lockhart,  (its  author,)  Life  of  BcoU,  554. 
t  J.  L.  AdolphuB,  MS.  journal,  printed  ut  sup.  664. 
X  lb.  714. 
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8~**»«y»*  By  Robert  Southey  was  coUected  a  Libraiy  greater, 
Knwick.  I  suppose,  in  intrinsic  value,  and  certainly  much  more 
numerous,  than  ever  before  had  been  brought  ti^ther  by  a 
man  whose  whole  estate  and  means  lay,  as  he  once  said  of 
himself,  in  his  inkstand.  More  than  fourteen  thousand 
volumes,  skilfully  chosen,  and  still  more  skilfully  used, 
were  collected  in  that  unpretending  abode  at  Keswick, 
which,  beside  Abbotsford,  or  beside  the  house  in  the 
FrauenplaHy  would  look  like  a  hut.  But,  both  within  that 
hut  and  around  it,  was  some  of  God's  noblest  handiwork. 

In  a  merely  literary  point  of  view,  Southey  doubtless 
filled  a  larger  space  in  the  eyes  of  his  contemporaries  than 
he  fills  now,  or  is  likely  to  fill  hereafter.  In  this  he  is 
unlike  Scott.  Nor  did  he  share  Scott's  ambition  to  found 
a  family,  for  which  opportunity  was  not  wanting.  But  he 
conferred  nobility  on  the  profession  of  letters  by  the  spirit 
in  which  he  followed  it.  His  example  is  a  bracing  and 
invigorating  one.  Some  of  his  works  will  endure  as  long 
as  good  literature  is  valued  in  Britain.  And  of  him  it  may 
be  said,  as  it  has  been  already  said  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  all 
truthful  sobriety,  that  (whatever  his  share  in  those  temporary 
mistakes  and  exaggerations  which  belong  to  humanity,  and 
above  all  to  humanity  in  times  of  political  conflict)  "  his 
services,  direct  and  indirect,  towards  repressing  [not  the 
justly  reforming,  but]  the  revolutionary  propensities  of  his 
age,  were  vast — far  beyond  the  comprehension  of  vulgar  poli- 
ticians."*  In  common  with  his  greater  contemporaries,  Scott 
and  Goethe,  Southey  was  well  assured  that  the  improvements 
most  urgent  and  most  pregnant  are  precisely  those  with 
which  Parliaments  and  Parties  have  nothing  to  do. 

The  first  book  Southey  possessed — some  of  the  tiny 
stories  of  "  Newberry's  gilt  regiment "  only  excepted — ^was 

♦  Lockhart,  Life  of  Scott,  759. 
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Hook's  translation  (a  " translation  "  in  Bottom's  sense)  of  sontheys 
the  Germalemme  Liherata.  But  he  had  already  perused  and  eariy 
it.  As  a  very  small  boy  he  had  been  attracted  to  the  ''*'**^*^* 
Germalemme  by  the  story  of  the  Enchanted  Forest,  which 
Mrs.  Rowe  had  versified ;  but  he  had  whimsically  imagined 
that  a  book  about  Jerusalem  must. needs  be  in  Hebrew — 
hoping,  however,  to  learn  Hebrew,  that  he  might  read  it 
"  when  he  grew  to  be  a  man/'  His  father's  Library  con- 
sisted of  the  Spectator ;  of  three  or  four  volumes  of  the 
Oxford  Magazine^  one  volume  of  the  Freeholder  a  Maga- 
zine^ and  one  of  the  Ihwn  and  Country  Magazine ;  of 
Pomfret's  Poems;  of  the  Death  of  Abel;  of  nine  plays 
(including  Julim  Casar,  The  Indian  Queen,  and  a  trans-  g^jjj^ 
lation  of  Merope),  and  a  pamphlet.  This  was  the  entire  t^»"- 
collection  of  a  prosperous  and  well-connected  Bristol 
tradesman  eighty  years  ago.  But  a  neighbouring  Circu- 
lating Library  early  widened  the  field  of  the  incipient  poet, 
by  introducing  him  to  Spenser.  A  chance  acquaintance 
gave  him  a  Paradise  Lost;  but  Milton,  as  may  be  sup- 
posed, attracted  him  much  less  than  Spenser,  whom  he 
idolized.  To  these  he  soon  added  Pope's  Homer,  Hoole's 
Ariosto,  Mickle's  Lusiad,  Josephus, — in  threescore  sixpenny 
numbers,  which  he  preserved  to  the  end  of  his  days, — and 
poor  Chatterton's  Poems  of  Rowley,  which  came  to  him,  of 
course,  with  all  the  power  of  local  association.  To  this 
stock,  before  he  was  thirteen,  he  had  added  some  acquaint- 
ance with  Virgil,  Horace,  and  Ovid,  and  considerable 
familiarity  with  Shakespeare,  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  and 
Sidney^s  Arcadia.  On  this  foundation,  he  began  to  write 
Epics. 

Of  Southey's  reading,  either  at  Westminster  or  at  Balliol, 
there  is  little  record.  At  Westminster,  some  of  his  dearest 
and  most  lasting  friendships  were  formed.     But  on  his  life 
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at  Oxford  he  could  never  look  back  with  any  pleasure, 
although  his  ultimate  views  about  public  education  contrast 
so  strikingly  with  the  rash  assertion  of  1793, — "  No  son  of 
mine  shall  go  to  a  public  school  or  University."  Before  he 
left  Balliol,  he  estimated  that  he  had  written  at  least  35,000 
verses,  of  which  three  fourths  were  good  for  nothing.* 
^J^JJ^  The  pursuit  of  poetry  was  soon  interrupted  by  a  journey 
journey,  into  Spaiu  and  Portugal, — ^with  his  uncle  and  benefactor, 
Herbert  Hill, — where  a  new  literature  and  a  new  field  for 
labom*  opened  to  him.  To  that  journey,  we  owe  the  History 
of  Brazil,  one  of  his  best  books,  and  to  it  we  should  have 
owed  other  and  probably  greater  books,  on  subjects  for 
which  he  had  a  pre-eminent  faculty,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
life-long  necessity  of  making  the  labour  of  the  day  supply 
the  wants  of  the  day,  which  forced  him  to  work  in  fields 
that  other  and  smaller  men  could  have  tilled  equally  well. 
A  letter  written  by  Coleridge  in  1801,  from  Greta  Hall, 
fixed  Southey's  abode  at  Keswick,  not  immediately,  indeed, 
but  for  life : — "  Our  house,"  said  Coleridge,  "  stands  on  a 
low  hill,  the  front  of  which  ...  is  an  enormous  garden. 
Behind  the  house  is  an  orchard,  and  a  small  wood  on  a 
steep  slope,  at  the  foot  of  which  flows  the  river  Greta, 
which  winds  round  and  catches  the  evening  lights  in  fit)nt 
Coleridge's  of  the  housc.  lu  frout,  we  have  .  .  an  encamped  army  of 
g!^'**^  tent-like  mountains  which,  by  an  inverted  arch,  gives  a 
in  1801.  vie^  Qf  another  vale.  On  our  right,  the  lovely  vale  and 
the  wedge-shaped  lake  of  Bassenthwaite ;  on  our  left, 
Derwentwater  and  Lodore  full  in  view,  and  the  fantastic 
mountains  of  Borrowdale.  Behind  us,  the  massy  Skiddaw, 
smooth,  green,  high,  with  two  chasms,  and  a  tent-like  ridge 
in  the  larger."!     This  is  the  scene,  as  it  was  mirrored  in 

•  Life  and  Correspondence ,  1, 197. 

t  Coloridgc  to  Soutli.y.  13  April,  1801. 
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the  eyes  of  a  poet.  But  a  single  view  of  it,  even  by  eyes 
in  which  dwell  no  poetic  insight,  is  sufficient  to  people  the 
memory  with  images  of  beauty  for  ever.  Southey,  as  he 
lifted  his  eyes  from  his  writing  table,  could  command  its 
best  points,  and  his  grave  now  lies  within  view  of  the 
study-window. 

Southey  settled  at  Greta  Hall  in  1803.  Within  four 
years  Thomas  de  Quincey  saw  there  a  collection  of  books 
which  was  even  then,  in  all  senses,  he  says,  a  good  one ; 
embracing  the  cardinal  classics,  English,  Spanish,  and 
Portuguese;  and  decorated  externally  with  a  reasonable 
elegance.*  Many  rare  MSS.,  chiefly  in  Spanish  or  Portu- 
guese, were  already  gathered,  and  these  it  was  Southey 's 
habit  to  lay,  on  their  sides,  on  ornamental  brackets.  The 
collection  thus  commenced  grew  rapidly.  It  comprised  ci^^^"^ 
eventually  a  noble  series  of  books  on  Church  History  and  s<»»tiicy'.  u- 
on  the  History  of  Literature,  a  fine  assemblage  of  the 
works  of  early  English  poets,  and  not  a  few  modern  books, 
precious  for  the  autographs  and  notes  with  which  they 
were  enriched.  Coleridge,  especially,  had  the  habit  of 
writing  copious  commentaries  alike  on  the  very  few  books 
which  he  bought,  and  the  very  many  which  he  borrowed. 
When  the  Greta  Hall  Library  came  to  be  sold  (1844) 
many  volumes  fetched,  on  this  score,  twenty  times  their 
ordinary  price,  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  the  mere 
"  rarities  "  of  bibliographers  and  bibliomaniacs  sold  some- 
times for  the  half,  sometimes  for  less  than  the  fourth,  of 
the  prices  which,  at  some  former  sales,  they  had  attained.! 

*  De  Qtiincey,  AtUobioffraphic  Sketches,  ii,  34f3. 

t  Sale  Catalogue  of  8outhey*8  Library,  with  prices,  MS.,  passim. 
Coleridge's  notes,  for  example,  raised  the  price  of  Burnet's  Life  of  BedeU 
to  seven  poimds,  and  that  of  the  little  book  of  Rimios  on  the  Moravians 
— usually  sold  for  three  or  four  shillings — to  five  guineas.  His  own 
Lay  Sermon,  annotated,  sold  for  two  pounds  five  shillings.    Sir  William 
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In  other  books,  too,  there  were  curious  instances  of  the 
capricious  "  accidents  "  of  an  auction.  A  copy  of  the  Acta 
Sanctorum-- oi  course  a  very  fine  copy  of  the  whole  fifty- 
three  volumes — sold  for  a  hundred  and  fifteen  pounds. 
Thirty-five  volumes  of  French  tracts,  uniformly  bound, 
passed  (to  M.  Van  de  Weyer)  for  fifteen  shillings.  Among 
the  MSS.  of  the  poet's  own  works  which  were  included  in 
this  sale  were  Espriellas  Letters  (£9  :  9  :  0) ;  History  of 
Brazil  {m  :  10  :  0);  Modoc,  in  its  first  form  (£15  :  10  :  0), 
and  also  in  its  revised  form  (£16) ;  and  TAe  Curse  of 
Ke/iama  (£31  :  10  :  0).  The  total  produce  of  the  sale 
was  a  little  less  than  three  thousand  pounds. 

A  Book  col.  I  close  this  already  long  chapter  with  a  few  words — 
'^J'j^  some  of  them  better  words  than  mine — about  a  good  and 
«™-  famous  man  who  collected  books  (as  indeed  he  used  and 

wrote  them)  after  a  fashion  entirely  his  own.  "  Not  for 
him,"  says  one  who  knew  him  well,  "  were  the  common 
enjoyments  and  excitements  of  the  pursuit.  He  cared  not 
to  add  volume  unto  volume,  and  heap  up  the  relics  of  the 
printing-press.  All  the  external  niceties  about  pet  editions, 
peculiarities  of  binding  or  of  printing,  rarity  itself,  were  no 
more  to  him  than  to  the  Arab  or  the  Hottentot.  ...  He 
seeks  but  to  appease  the  hunger  of  the  moment.  ...  If 
his  intellectual  appetite  were  craving  after  some  passage  in 
the  (Edipus,  or  in  the  Medea,  or  in  Plato's  Republic,  he 
would  be  quite  contented  with  the  most  tattered  and 
valueless  fragment  of  the  volume,  if  it  contained  what  he 

Denny's  curious  tract  entitled  Pelecanicidium  (occasioned,  I  suppose,  by 
the  publication  of  Donne's  Biathanatos),  brought  £6  :  15  :  0,  but  at 
Bindlej's  sale  it  had  brought  £13.  The  most  curious  instance,  perhaps, 
of  fluctuation  of  price  is  the  sale  of  Luis  de  Escobar's  Las  quatrocieniaa 
respuestas,  for  six  pounds,  fifteen  shillings.  At  the  White  Ejiights'  sale 
that  smaU  volume  had  produced  seventy -five  pounds. 
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wanted ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  would  not  hesitate  to 
seize  upon  your  tall  copy  in  russia,  gilt  and  tooled.  Nor 
would  the  usual  exemption  of  an  Editio  Princeps  from  sordid 
every-day  work  restrain  his  sacrilegious  hands.  .  .  .  The 
learned  world  may  very  fairly  be  divided  into  those  who 
return  the  books  borrowed  by  them,  and  those  who  do  not. 

Papaverius  belonged  decidedly  to  the  latter  order 

Some  legend  there  is  of  a  book-creditor  having  forced  his 
way  into  the  Cacus  den,  and  having  there  seen  a  sort  of 
rubble-work  inner  wall  of  volumes  with  their  edges  out- 
wards, while  others,  bound  and  unbound,  the  plebeian 
sheepskin  and  the  aristocratic  russian,  were  squeezed  into 
certain  tubs,  drawn  from  the  washing  establishment  of  a 

confiding  landlady What  became  of  all  his  waifs 

and  strays,  it  might  be  well  not  to  inquire  too  curiously. 
If  he  ran  short  of  legitimate  tabula  rasa  to  write  on,  do  you 
think  he  would  hesitate  to  tear  out  the  most  convenient 
leaves  of  any  broad-margined  book,  whether  belonging  to 
himself  or  another  ?  It  is  said  he  once  gave  in  *  copy ' 
written  on  the  edges  of  a  tall  octavo  Somnium  Scipionia, 
and  as  he  did  not  obliterate  the  original  matter,  the 
printer  .  .  .  made  a  funny  jumble  between  the  letter-press 
Latin  and  the  manuscript  English.  All  these  things  were 
the  types  of  an  intellectual  vitality  which  despised  and 
thrust  aside  all  that  was  gross  and  material  in  that  where- 
with it  came  in  contact."* 

That  richly-stored  intellect,  that  warm  and  tender  heart, 
have  passed  to  their  rest.  There  remains  no  one  book 
which  will  worthily  represent  to  the  readers  of  a  future 
generation  the  outcome  of  the  powers,  attainments,  and 
life-discipline  of  Thomas  De  Quincey.  The  Confessions^ 
indeed,  will  long  rank  among  the  best  specimens  of  classic 

•  Burton,  The  Booh-Hv/nter,  42-44. 
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English  prose ;  but  that  cnchainiDg  book  is  only  a  splendid 
fragment.  Happily,  the  fugitive  papers,  in  which  so  much 
of  his  mind  found  its  only  expression,  have  long  been  safe 
from  the  hazards  of  entombment  in  old, — often  in  obscure, 
periodicals.  And,  for  a  long  time  to  come,  other  relics  will 
now  and  then  rise  unexpectedly  to  light,  by  the  appearance 
in  sale-rooms  and  in  booksellers'  shops  of  some  of  the  many 
volumes  which  the  "  English  Opium  Eater,"  like  his  friend 
Coleridge,  delighted  to  annotate,  as  they  came  to  his  hand, 
regardless  alike  of  their  ownership  and  of  their,  hte. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

CONCERNING  THE  LIBRARIES  OP  SOME  CELEBRATED 
MONARCHS  AND  ROYAL  PERSONAGES,  OP  VARIOUS 
PERIODS. 

Nor  stony  tower,  nor  walls  oi  beaten  brass, 
Nor  aLrless  dungeon,  nor  strong  links  of  iron, 
Can  be  [obstructive]  to  the  strength  of  spirit. 

Julius  CcBsar,  I,  3. 

Let  me  not  live. 

After  mj  flame  lacks  oil,  to  be  the  snuff 
Of  younger  spirits,  whose  apprehensive  senses 
All  but  new  things  disdain ;  whose  judgments  are 
Mere  fathers  of  their  garments ;  whose  constancies 

Expire  before  their  fashions 

AW8  WeU  ihat  ends  WeU,  I,  3. 

In  this  chapter  I  group  together  some  collections  remark- 
able in  their  day,  but  more  from  the  character  and  fortunes 
of  their  owners  than  from  their  actual  contents.  Many 
adventitious  circumstances  serve  to  heighten  our  interest  in 
particular  books;  none,  I  suppose,  more  prominently,  or 
more  naturally,  than  their  known  influence  over  famous 
men  in  their  formative  period ;  or  their  known  value  in 
solacing  the  dark  days  of  those  who  have  fallen  from 
power,  or  from  a  lofty  station,  into  the  depths  of  adversity. 
It  can  never,  I  imagine,  be  other  than  matter  of  enduring 
interest  to  know  the  books  that  have  charmed — whether  in 
youth  or  in  maturity,  in  the  flood  or  in  the  ebb  of  fortune — 
the  men  who,  for  a  season,  have  seemed  to  "bestride  tbc 
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narrow  world,  like  a  Colossus."  One  memorable  instance 
conjoins  both  kinds  of  attraction.  But,  first  of  all,  we  will 
glance  at  some  instances  of  a  minor  order. 

Among  the  royal  personages  of  France,  Charles  V,  his 
Isabel  of    son  Charfcs  VI  (prior  to  the  time  of  his  mental  aberration), 
^IJJ^   JJ  and  the  Consort  of  that  prince,  Isabel  of  Bavaria,  seem  to 
t^i4thceii.  |jg  ti^g  earliest  who  took  delight  in  gathering  books.     The 
collection  formed   and   augmented  by  those  two  princes 
became  the  nucleus  of  the  Imperial  Library,  the  history  of 
which  will  receive  notice  hereafter.     The  small  but  curious 
collection  of  Queen  Isabel  (mother  of  the  "  fair  Katherine 
and  most  fair,"  of  our  fifth  Henry,)  deserves  some  special 
mention  on  its  own  merits.     Isabel's  personal  history  is  a 
melancholy  one,  standing  verj^  much  in  need  of  such  small 
gleams  of  light,  as  it  may  be  capable  of  deriving  fix)m  that 
love  of  books,  which  prompted  her  to  make  them  her  com- 
panions, not  alone  in  her  abodes  at  Tomrs,  Paris,  or  Vin- 
cennes,  but  dimng  her  many  joumies  in  that  stormy  time. 
Isabels  Library  was  in  two  sections — called  " Livres " 
and  *'  Somans.''*    The  former  term  seems  to  have  denoted 
books  of  learning  and  devotion ;  the  latter  everything  that 
was  written  in  the  vulgar  tongue.f     Psalters  and  Books  of 
Hcriibrmrv  Hours  arc  cspccially  notable  in  her  Inventory,  both  for 
their  number  and  their  rich  illumination  and  decorations. 
Copious  are  the  entries  in  the  royal  accounts  on  this  score. 
Occasionally  the  Queen  caused  books  of  this  kind  to  be 
compiled  expressly   for  her   use.      Amongst  the  French 
AISS.  c!  the  Imperial  Library  is  still  preserved  }  {Fonds  da 

♦  Begistre  des  Comptes  royaux,  MS.  in  Paris  Archives,  as  qaoted  by 
VaUet  de  Virivme  {Bulletin  du  Bibliophile,  XIII,  665). 
t  Vallet  de  ViriviUe,  ubi  supra. 


uid  iU  curi- 
otitiet. 
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Mot,  7296)  "  A  Book  of  Devotions,  in  which  is  contained 
the  Passion  of  our  Lord,"  which  opens  thus : — "  To  the 
honour  of  God,  of  the  sovran  Virgin,  and  of  all  Saints,  and 
at  the  command  of  the  most  excellent  and  dread  Lady,  and 
puissant  Princess,  Isabel  of  Bavaria,  by  the  grace  of  God, 
Queen  of  France,  I  have  translated  this  Passion  of  Our 
Saviour  Jesus  from  Latin  into  French,  without  adding  to  it 
moralities,  histories,  examples,  or  figures,  in  this  year 
1398."  This  MS.  seems  to  be  a  copy  of  the  original  as 
compiled  for  Isabel,  written  forty  years  later  for  Mary  of 
Cleves,  Duchess  of  Orleans.  The  same  collection  contains 
an  illuminated  Book  of  Hours,  which  belonged  to  Isabel 
herself,  and  is  bound  in  the  rich  embroidery  of  the  period. 
But  the  circumstance  which  chiefly  makes  Isabel's  collec- 
tion a  notable  one,  is  the  series  which  it  included  of  the 
productions  of  Christina  de  Pisan,  in  the  original  MSS. 
dedicated  and  presented  by  the  poetess  to  her  royal  and     i>cdicatioa 

1-11  A^  <.     1  1-        \      /.  T  •  1    Copies  of  the 

liberal  patroness.  One  of  these  lies  before  me  as  I  write,  and  Pocucai  pro. 
is  a  superb  volume  on  vellum,  in  folio,  of  796  pages,  richly  c^XV  uc 
and  copiously  illuminated,  and  of  beautiful  scription.* 
The  first  miniature  occupies  half  the  recto  of  the  second 
folio,  and  represents  Queen  Isabel,  amidst  the  ladies  of  her 
court,  receiving  the  authoress,  who,  on  her  knees,  presents 
her  book.     'I'he  dedicatory  preface  begins  thus : — 

''  Tres  exceUent  de  grant  haultesse, 
Couronnee  poissant  princesse, 
Tres  noble  Royne  de  France, 
Le  corps  enclin  vers  vous  m*adresce, 
En  saluant  par  grant  humblece." 


*  "  Poesies  de  Christine  de  Piscm.'*  Harleian  MS.,  4431.  A  miniatui*e 
on  foUo  3  represents  Christine  in  her  stady.  This  portrait  is  repeated 
many  times  in  the  long  scries  of  beautiful  vignettes.     Among  the  auto- 
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Another  curious  and  apparently  inedited  collection  of 
mediaeval  poetry  by  Otho  de  Grandison,*  a  knight  of 
Burgundy,  now  in  the  Imperial  Library,  was  bought  by 
the  Queen  in  Paris  in  January,  1399,  for  fourteen  livres 
and  eight  sous,  parisis.f  It  is  entitled  lAvre  dea  Cent 
Ballades.  Finally,  a  significant  entry  in  the  accounts  of 
1398  indicates  that  the  poor  king,  in  some  paroxysm  of 
his  terrible  malady,  had  injured  a  volume  of  the  Chroniquea 
de  France,  lent  to  Isabel  by  that  noted  lover  of  fine  books, 
Philip  the  Bold. 

Catherine  Auothcr  Quecu  Consort  of  Trance,  whose  celebrity  is  of 
Ld  her  Li'  a  much  darker  hue  than  Isabel's,  supplies  one  of  the  many 
examples  which  show  that  high  accomplishments  and  fine 
tastes  may  most  easily  coexist,  not  merely  with  great 
criminality — that  is  a  truth  which  the  runner  may  read — 
but  coexist  at  once  with  gross  vices,  and  with  a  narrow 
intellect.  Nor  can  it  excite  reasonable  surprise  that  even 
ill  her  taste  for  books,  Catherine  de  Medicis  found  the 
temptation  to  a  new  crime,  and  the  means  of  committing 
it.  Garrulous  old  Brantome  tells  the  story  thus :  "  Strozzi  ** 
— he  is  speaking  of  the  famous  Marshal  who  was  killed  at 
the  siege  of  Thionville,  in  1558 — "had  a  very  choice 
Library.  It  could  not  be  said  of  him,  as  Lewis  XI  said  of 
one  of  his  prelates,  who  had  a  noble  collection  of  books 
M  hich  he  never  read,  '  He  is  like  a  hunchback,  who  possesses 

graphs  and  mottos  on  the  fly-leaf  of  this  magnificent  volume  are  the 
following:  "plus  che  en  voiis  de  Gmthtise.^*  "M.  Nolle  la  vault* 
/Rivieres."    "  Henry  Duke  of  Newcastle,  his  booke,  1676.'* 

•  Or,  according  to  M.  Vallet  de  Viriville,  and  M.  Paulin  Paris  (jSfanii- 
ifcrits  Frangoisy  v,  165),  Otho  de  Granson. 

t  The  entry  of  purchase  is  in  the  royal  accounts  of  that  year.  There 
is  no  exjh-ess  identification  of  the  volume,  now  numbered  7999  (Fonds 
dn  Boi)j  yet  sufl&cient  implied  proof,  as  I  infer  from  M.  VaUet  de 
Viriville's  able  notice  in  the  Bulletin  du  BibluyphUef  already  referred  to. 
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a  fine  large  hunch,  but  never  looks  at  it/  The  Marshal 
often  visited,  examined,  and  read  his  books.  They  had 
come  to  him  from  Cardinal  Ridolfi,  a  connexion  of  the 
Medicis,  by  purchase,  after  the  Cardinal's  death.  The 
Ridolfi  Collection  had  been  estimated  as  worth  more  than 
15,000  crowns,  so  choice  were  the  books.  But  when 
Strozzi  was  killed,  the  Queen-Mother  laid  hands  on  the 
Library,  promising  to  pay  the  son  for  it  '  some  day/  But 
he  never  got  a  penny.  I  well  remember  his  telling  me,  in 
former  days,  how  sore  he  felt  about  it."*  The  Strozzi 
MSS.  in  Greek  and  Latin  alone,  numbered  about  eight 
hundred,  chiefly  of  great  antiquity.  The  Marshal's  military 
life  had  given  him  opportunities  of  collecting,  so  that  we 
may  hope  his  inheritance  was  not  quite  so  much  diminished 
by  the  spoliations  of  Catherine  as  might  at  first  appear. 

The  Queen  considerably  augmented  her  "collection,"  ^ateof 
and  at  her  death  it  was  estimated  to  contain  about  four  library  at 
thousand  five  hundred  volumes,  many  of  which  comprised  ** 
several  distinct  works.  She  died  in  debt,  and  her  creditors 
were  clamorous  that  her  precious  books,  pictures,  drawings, 
and  jewels,  should  be  sold  for  theh:  benefit.  The  civil 
commotions  impeded  an  immediate  decision^  and  the 
Queen's  librarian  remained  watchfully  at  his  post.  At 
length,  De  Thou  intervened,  and  obtained  Letters  Patent 
from  Henry  IV  for  the  amalgamation  of  the  Library  with 
that  of  the  Kings  of  France.  Francis  Pithou  and  others 
had  previously  been  directed  to  inspect  and  value  the 
collection.  It  is  worthy,  they  reported,  to  be  preserved  in 
France  "  for  posterity,  for  the  maintenance  of  good  litera- 
ture, and  honour  of  the  kingdom;"  and  because,  they 
add,   "it  would  be  impossible  to  obtain  or  collect  such 


♦  Vies  des  Capitaines  etrangere  (CEuvres,  i,  434.) 
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a    Library,    in    these   days,    at    any    price,    or    in    any 
country."* 

Nor  does  this  high  eulogy  seem  overstrained.  Besides 
Classical  MSS.,  of  the  choicest  sort,  Strozzi  had  formed 
and  Catherine  had  augmented  a  noble  series  of  the  first 
printed  editions  of  ancient  authors.  Very  naturally,  the 
great  classics  of  modem  Italy  were  there  in  their  best 
shapes.  The  series  of  French  chroniclers  and  of  minor 
works  illustrative  of  French  history  is  such  as,  of  itself,  to 
give  fame  to  the  collection.  In  the  department  of  French 
poetry,  too,  this  Library,  says  M.  Le  Roux  de  Lincy, 
contains  "inestimable  treasures."!  Some  of  them  are 
thought  to  be  unique.  In  another  and  little-trodden  path, 
Catherine,  as  a  collector,  had  anticipated  to  .some  extent 
Walter  Scott.  She  had  formed  a  remarkable  series  of  books 
on  judicial  astrology,  a  pseudo-science  for  which  her  infatua- 
tion is  as  well  known,  as  is  the  bigotry  which  she  could  don 
or  doff  at  her  will. 

Her  love  for  magnificent  bindings  has  been  sung  by 
Ronsard.  Its  indulgence  was  checked  by  the  confiicts  and 
binding*,  disasters  of  the  time.  Many  of  the  most  valuable  MSS. 
remained  unbound  until  their  acquisition  by  Henry  IV. 
But  several  fine  examples  remain.  CharacterLstically  enough 
one  of  these  is  the  Histoire  dea  Prouessess  et  VaiUantises 
de  noble  Seigneur  messire  Si?non,  Comte  de  Montfort^  faites 
par  luy  pour  lafoy  Catholique  et  V Egliae  de  Dieu^  contre  les 
Albigeois  heretiques.  This  manuscript  is  bound  in  calf, 
richly  ornamented,  and  bears  Catherine's  arms  and  her  usual 
medallion,  with  the  motto,  Ardorem  extincta  testantur  vivere 
flamma,\     This  volume  is  not  with  the  bulk  of  the  St. 

*  Inventaire,  &c.,  MS.,  as  quoted  by  Le  Roux  de  Lincy,  in  his  Notice 
8ur  la  hibliotheque  de  Catherine  de  MedUis  (Bulletin,  XIII,  p.  918). 
t  Le  Roux  de  Lincy,  ut  supra. 
+  MS.  Sainte-Geiicvieve,  H.  F.  10. 


Her  fine 
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Maur  collection  in  the  Imperial  Library,  but  is  found  in 
that  of  Saint  Genevieve.  Not  a  few  other  volumes  which 
bear  the  arms  and  devices  of  Catherine  are  met  with  in 
other  collections,  both  public  and  private.  Henry,  when  he 
found  how  much  money  needed  to  be  expended  upon  the 
appropriate  binding  of  the  Library  he  had  acquired,  set 
apart  to  that  purpose,  the  revenues  of  the  Jesuits  whom  he 
had  been  compelled  to  exile.* 

The  convulsions  which  grew  so  naturally  out  of  the  rule    charie.  i. 

.  .    .  of    England, 

on  the  Continent  of  the  Valois  and  the  Medicis,  gave  aiaoouector 
imusual  opportunities  for  bringing  to  England  treasures  of 
art  and  literature,  which  Stuart  government  was,  in  its 
turn,  again  to  scatter.  Charles  I  had  more  inclination  to 
pictures  than  to  books.  But  he  was  a  reading  man,  and  a 
discriminating  critic  of  the  books  to  which  his  tastes  in- 
clined him.  Like  most  men  who  really  love  books,  he 
could  not  always  resist  the  temptation  to  scribble  in  them. 
Sometimes  he  would  write,  from  Martial, — 

Bebos  in  angostiB  fiEkcile  est  contemnere  mortem ; 
Fortiter  ille  facit  qui  miser  esse  potest  ;t 

or,  from  Claudian, — 

Fallitur  egregio  quisquis  sub  principe  credit 
Servitium.  Nunquam  libertas  gratior  eztat 
Quam  sub  rege  pio ; — 


♦  Le  Roux  de  Lincy,  ut  supra,  915 — 941.  In  this  able  article,  M.  Le 
Boux  has  printed  copious  and  most  interesting  extracts  from  the  In- 
ventory itself. 

t  We  owe  this  fact  to  Sir  Philip  Warwick,  who  makes  Charles  vary 
the  quotation  thus :  **  Rebus  in  adveraia  facile  est  contemnere  miam" 
Ac.,  Menwires  (1827),  281. 
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and  this  favourite  quotation*  marks  the  rock  that  was  fatal 
to  him.  Sometimes,  as  in  the  famous  copy  of  Shakespeare 
(1632)  which  is  now  one  of  the  treasures  of  the  Queen's 
Library  at  Windsor,  Dum  Spiro,  Spero, 

In  his  appreciation  of  Shakespeare,  Charles  was  greatly  in 
larieathe  advaucc  of  Ws  agc.  He  loved  him,  and  could  quote  him 
re.  ^  felicitously  on  occasions.  From  Shakespeare  he  derived  his 
latest  consolations — as  far  as  merely  secular  literature  is 
concerned — and  the  copy  which  had  been  so  constantly  in 
his  hands  was  his  dying  gift  to  Sir  Thomas  Herbert.  This 
"  closet  companion  of  his  solitudes  "f  bears  numerous 
tokens  of  the  assiduity  with  which  it  was  studied. 

His  remarkable  fondness  for  dramatic  literature  in 
general,  is  widely  known.  Lord  Orrery  has  recorded  his 
disputation  with  the  King  about  writing  plays  in  rhyme, 
and  its  result.  It  is  said  that  both  Massinger  and  Shirley 
would  submit  to  him  their  plays  in  manuscript,  and  some- 
times accept  an  emendation  or  a  hint.  But  this  love  for  the 
literature  of  leisure  was  compatible  with  a  keen  enjoyment 
of  less  flowery  paths. 

Men  familiar  with  musty  records  have  characterised 
Charles  as  "  a  great  antiquary."  Harvey  has  narrated  the 
evidences  he  had  himself  received  of  the  king's  intelligent 
interest  in  physiology.  Musicians  tell  us  of  his  acquire- 
ments in  music  ;  painters  of  his  quick  insight  into  the  vital 
qualities  of  pictures.  These  are  not  the  testimonies  of 
flatterers.  And  if  they  were,  we  have  the  witness  of  a 
political  assailant  that  Charles  so  excelled  in  arts  as  that  he 
might,  if  need  were,  "  have  got  a  livelihood  by  them  ";  and 
the  testimony  to  his  knowledge  and  skill,  both  in  polemical 

•  Both  Herbert  and  James  Harrington  noticed,  in  their  conversa- 
tions, Charles'  fondness  for  these  lines. 

t  This  is  Milton's  expression,  either  in  the  Iconodastes,  or  the 
Defensio. 
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and  in  historical  literature,  of  Clarendon.  Unhappily  for  anl^ela^I 
himself,  the  two  things  he  wanted  were  precisely  the  two  ofcharicsi. 
which  he  could  not  do  without, — truthfulness  and  states- 
manship. He  had  courage,  self-command,  and  forti- 
tude. He  had  many  of  the  attractive  qualities  which  turn 
friends  into  devotees.  But  he  never  had  that  most  essential 
of  all  gifts,  the  power  of  choosing,  with  his  whole  heart,  one 
course  out  of  two  coiu^es,  instead  of  choosing  both.  He  is 
an  exhaustive  illustration  of  Bacon's  saying, — "  Prosperity 
doth  best  discover  vice,  but  Adversity  doth  best  discover 
Virtue.''  And  long  as  is  the  catalogue  of  unhappy  monarchs, 
there  is  none,  perhaps,  in  the  list  who  experienced  in  sadder 
fashion,  that — 

"  A  crown, 
Gk>lden  in  show,  is  but  a  wreath  of  thorns ; 
Brings  dangers,  troubles,  cares,  and  sleepless  nights, 
To  him  who  wears  the  regal  diadem.*' 

What  is  known  of  the  external  history,  so  to  speak,  of 
Charles'  personal  Library,  is  obscure,  but  curious.  He 
bought  many  books  in  his  youth,  and  received  from  his 
mother  the  gift  of  a  splendid  series  of  volumes  bound  in  crim- 
son and  purple  velvet.  These,  with  other  choice  books  on 
antiquities,  on  numismatics,  on  painting,  on  architecture, 
and  on  emblems,  he  was  wont  to  keep  in  his  "  Cabinet 
Room,"  first  at  St.  James',  then  at  Whitehall.  Of  these 
books,  there  is  in  the  Harleian  MS.,  4718,  what  purports 
to  be  an  Inventory,  but  it  is  usually  without  titles,  so  that 
one  cannot  even  learn  from  it  who  were  the  authors  chosen 
for  Charles  by  Anne  of  Denmark.  This  "  Inventory  *'  is  a  vander 
curiosity  in  its  way,  and  may  merit  an  extract.  The  first  ^^^  \^ 
entries  read  Uterally  thus : —  charic*  ca- 

"^  binet    Books 


**  Im'pris  19  books  in  Crimson  velvet,  whereof  18  are  bound  4to  and 
"  yc  19th  in  folio,  which  book  in  folio  adom'd  with  some  silver 
"  guilt  plate,  and  y«  2  claspes  wanting." 

"  Given  to  y^  King  hy  Queen  Ann  of  famous  memory.*^ 
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'*  Item  more  15  books  13  thereof  being  in  long  4to  and  y^  2  lesser 
"  cover'd  over  also  witb  purple  velvet. 

"  Given  also  to  y«  King  by  y*  said  Queen  Awn** 

The  twelfth  entry  reads  thus : — 

"  Item  a  book  in  fol.  of  wood  Prince  of  Alberdure "  [i.  e.  "Wood 
Prints  of  Albert  Dnrer]  "  being  y«  inscription  in  high  Dutch 
"  of  y«  proportions  of  Men."* 

**  Given  to  y*  King  when  he  was  prince  by  his  Serv^- 
VanderdoortJ'-f 

Vanderdoort  seems  to  have  been  the  author  of  this  cata- 
logue, the  bulk  of  which  is  devoted  to  Charles'  pictures. 
His    stupidity   elicited   many   objurgations   from   Horace 
Walpole. 
KipoMiof      The  numerous  Commonwealth  papers  preserved  in  the 
books  ^r  State  Paper  OflSce  (now  a  department  of  the  General  Record 
^  Exccn-  Office),  which  relate  to  the  disposal  of  Charles'  property, 
and  the  settlement  with  his  creditors,  afford  no  particulars 
of  interest  about  his  books.     But  there  is  a  paper  of  sub- 
sequent date  {Domestic,  Charles  IT,  B.  26),  containing  an 
enumeration,  not  a  Catalogue,  of  books  formerly  belonging 
to  Charles  I,  which  is  of  especial  curiosity,  when  compared 
with  the  inscription  on  the  fly-leaf  of  a  Bible,  given  to  the 
Church  of  Broomfield,  in  Essex,  in  the  year  1723.     This 
paper  is  endorsed ''il/r.jBo*^^.  Kingsbookesy  It  enumerates 
(by  language  and  size  only)  a  hundred  and  fifteen  volumes, 
i>i»covcry    thcu  "at  Mr.  John  Atwode's,  at  Brom field,  near  Chemsford," 
Essex,  whic'h  and  recites  that  Christopher  Glascocke,  of  Felsted,  made  a 
tocbi1°w^i^  catalogue  of  them,  on  which  he  spent  four  days  ;  and  that 
£400  had  been  oftered  for  the  books.     After  a  long  search, 
I  have  not  been  able  to  find  any  other  paper  in  the  Record 
Office  throwing  light  on  the  fate  of  these  books.     Thomas 

*  **  Yi&r  Biicher  von  Menschlicher  Proportion,**  Nuremberg,  1528.  fol. 
t  An  Inventory,  &c.,  Harl.  MS.,  4718,  pp.  20—23. 
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Ross  was  appointed  keeper  of  the  Royal  Library  in 
1660.*  Probably,  therefore,  this  paper  was  drawn  up 
shortly  after  that  date. 

The  inscription  on  the  Broomfield  Bible  reads  thus : — 
*'  This  Bible  was  King  Charles  the  First* s^  afterwards  it 
was  my  grandfathers^  Patrick  Young's,  Esq.,  who  was 
Library-Keeper  to  His  Majesty  ;  now  given  to  the  Church  at 
Broomfield,  by  me,  Sarah  Attwood,  August  ^th,  1723." 

Germain  Brice,  the  historian  of  Paris,  briefly  describes  J^^^^ 
the  library  of  an  illustrious  contemporary  of  Charles  I,  in  of  Bourbon. 
these  words : — "  At  the  Hotel  de  Conde  ....  is  a  coiTdT. 
very  large  library,  containing  books  and  maps  very  curious 
and  rare".t  The  great  Conde  shared  Charles'  love  for  the 
arts  and  for  the  splendid  decoration  of  his  houses,  but  seems 
to  have  cared  even  more  for  books  than  for  pictures.  He 
liberally  encouraged  the  labours  of  many  of  the  great 
authors  of  his  day,  and  with  some  of  them  he  lived  on 
terms  of  friendly  intercourse.  It  appears  by  a  note  to  the 
History  of  Paris,  by  Sauval,  that  his  library  comprised 
nearly  ten  thousand  volumes ;  and  by  some  verses  of  the 
accomplished  antiquary,  but  very  wretched  poet,  Michael 
de  Marolles,  that  Isaac  de  La  Peyrere,  author  of  the  once 
famous  book  Praadaviila,  was  his  librarian.  The  Great 
Conde  had  inherited  from  his  father  Henry,  third  Prince  of 
Conde,  a  considerable  library,  which  he  had  formed  in  his 
house  at  Bourges, "  with  great  care  and  large  expenditure," 
according  to  Lewis  Jacob,  the  Carmelite  (whose  descriptions, 
liowever,  are  usually  somewhat  too  emphatic),  who  described 
it  in  1644,t  two  years  before  Henry's  death, 

•  Entry  Book,  XXII  (Cliafl.  II)  MS.,  S.P.O.,  pp.  178, 179. 

t  Description  nouvelle  de la  Ville  de  Paris,  II,  162. 

J  Traicie  des  plus  belles  Btbliotheques,  624,  625. 
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MS.  of  the      But  the  special  interest  of  the  Conde  collection  arises 

Cotid6      Li-  ,     * 

hnrj.  from  the  circumstance  that  although  the  Library  has  been 
partially  dispersed,  a  Catalogue  of  some  of  its  choice  manu- 
scripts has  survived.*  This  list  is  provokingly  concise,  and 
inaccurate,  but  it  shows  that  the  great  warrior  had  gathered 
a  rich  assemblage  of  national  Chronicles,  of  Romances  of 
Chivalry,  and  other  mediaeval  works;  and  of  Poetry  in  various 
languages.  Three  youthful  essays  of  Cond^  himself  are 
thus  designated : — 

"17.  Discoors  de  SaUostius  Crispos  de  la  Guerre  de  Catalina; 

escrit  de  la  main  de  S.  A.  S. 
"  51.  livre  d'Arithmetique  et  de  G^ometrie ;  de  la  main  de  S.  A.  S. 
"  52.  Usage  da  Oompas  de  Proportion ;  de  la  main  de  S.  A.  S." 

Twenty-two  other  MSS.  relate  either  to  his  own  history 
or  to  the  history  of  the  Bourbon  family.  Some  of  these  are 
of  great  ciuiosity,  and  are  not  otherwise  known. 

In  1791,  the  Library  of  the  Conde  family — ^both  at 
Paris  and  at  ChantiUy — was  confiscated,  with  those  of  other 
emigrants.  In  1815,  its  restoration  was  of  course  claimed. 
The  Count  de  Pradel,  then  Minister  of  the  Royal  House- 
hold, instructed  Anthony  Barbier,  the  eminent  biblio- 
confiBcation  graphcr,  and  Librarian  of  Napoleon  (then  holding  the 
Lib^?"''  office  of  "Administrator  of  the  Libraries  of  the  Crown"), 
to  report  to  him  on  the  subject,  and  especially  as  to  the 
books  of  which  had  been  composed — partly  from  the 
Palace  Libmry,  partly  from  other  confiscated  collections — 
the  fine  Library  of  the  Town  of  Versailles.  In  his  reply, 
Barbier  informs  the  Minister  of  the  course  taken  during 
the  Revolution  with  the  confiscated  books,  enumerates  the 
new  public  collections  which  had  been  formed,  describes  the 

*  It  is  preserved  in  tlio  Imperial  Library  at  Paris  {Fonds  de  FonteUe, 
Part  LXI,  a),  and  has  been  printed  by  M.  Le  Rouz  de  Lincy,  in  the 
Bulletin  du  BihliophiU,  XIV,  1169—1364. 
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exchanges  which  had  been  made  with  booksellers  for  newer 
books,  in  certain  cases ;  and  then  adds : — "  These  details  wiU 
prove  only  too  completely,  how  impossible  it  is  to  return  to 
the  emigrants  the  Libraries  they  claim.  But  there  are  some 
libraries,  of  which  the  bulk  has  been  kept  together.  The  books 
of  the  princes  of  the  Royal  family  bear  the  arms  of  France, 
and  these  can  be  identified.*'*  But  he  strongly  urges  on  the 
Minister  that  to  claim  their  restitution  from  the  Versailles 
Library  (to  which  most  of  the  royal  books,  it  seems,  had 
been  given),  would  only  increase  the  importunity  of  the 
emigrants  generally,  whilst  the  royal  example  in  munifi- 
cently confirming  the  gift  to  the  Municipality,  as  regarded 
the  King's  own  books  and  those  of  the  Princes  of  the 
Blood,  would  show  the  impossibility  of  admitting  claims  to 
other  Libraries  "  dispersed  in  every  comer  of  France,  and  •«»*  iu  pv. 
even  in  places  which  are  now  beyond  the  limits  of  France."  tion. 
Barbier's  arguments,  however,  were  overruled.  Part  of  the 
Conde  Library  was  restored ;  belongs  now,  by  the  Will  of  the 
last  Duke  of  Bourbon,  to  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  Aumale,  and 
is  preserved  at  Twickenham;  but  the  statements  of  M^_  —  — — 
Barbier  suflSciently  explain  the  incompleteness  of  the  res- 
titution. 

The  unfortunate  king  who  had  to  bear  the  punishment 
of  the  misdoings  of  so  many  men  utterly  unlike  himself,  as 
well  as  the  inevitable  penalties  of  his  own  weakness,  seems 
to  have  taken  but  a  lukewarm  interest  in  books  until  the 

*  Corretpondcmce  cTA.  A.  Barbier  (BuUetm  du  BtblwphUe,  xiii,  490- 
493).  The  worthy  librarian  proceeds  to  suggest  that  the  King  might 
bestow,  instead,  on  the  claimants,  some  of  the  many  magnificent  books 
printed  for  the  Gk)vemment,  "  and  thus  give  them  a  touching  proof  of 
rojal  sympathy  in  their  misfortunes ;  when  thej  would  naturally  cease 
to  claim  things  which  the  Revolution  had  devoured,  or  to  which  a  useful 
destination  had  been  given." 

8 
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gloomy  days  of  the  Temple.  The  Utopia  of  Lewis  XVI, 
must  have  lain,  one  is  inclined  to  think,  in  a  life  mainly 
divided  between  hunting  and  lockmaking ;  diversified,  how- 
ever, by  acts  of  real  kindness  and  goodwill  to  the  people 
about  him.  After  the  fatal  10th  of  August,  books  and  the 
exercises  of  devotion  occupied  most  of  his  time. 
Lc^*^'  In  the  "little  tower"  of  the  Temple  there  was  already  a 
during  his'  small  library,  which  appears  to  have  belonged  to  Barth6- 
in  the  Temple  Icmy,  kccpcr  of  the  Archives  of  the  Order  of  Malta.  Into 
this  library,  in  the  early  days  of  his  imprisonment,  the  King 
would  go  after  dinner,  and  take  down  the  Etudes  de  la 
Naturey  of  Bemardin  de  Saint  Pierre,  or  some  volumes  of 
the  Mercure  Francois. *  On  one  evening,  it  was  remem- 
bered, he  tried  to  amuse  the  sad  family  circle,  by  giving 
out  enigmas  from  the  Mercure  for  solution.  On  other 
occasions,  the  Queen  or  Madame  Elizabeth  would  read 
aloud  some  book  of  history,  or  the  Cecilia  of  '*  little  Bur- 
ney ;"  and  then  the  Dauphin  would  be  set  to  read  a  play  of 
Racine  or  of  Comeille.  When  Manuel  came  to  strip 
Lewis  of  his  "  Orders,"  he  was  found  reading  Tacitus. 

When  removed  to  the  great  tower,  he  devoted  many 
hours  daily  to  the  perusal  of  Latin  authors,  and  occasionally 
to  Montesquieu,  or  BuflFon,  to  Pluche's  Spectacle  de  la 
Nature,  to  Hume's  History  in  the  original ;  and  to  Tasso, 
also  in  the  original.!  Some  portion  of  the  day  was  in- 
variably given  to  the  Imitation.  Contemporary  News- 
papers he  sometimes,  yet  rarely,  asked  for ;  and  sometimes 
refused,  when  offered,  as,  indeed,  he  had  good  reason  for 
doing.  Many  of  the  journals,  even  of  1792,  already 
show  the  depths  of  vileness  into  which  journalism  could 
sink.     These  the  "  municipals  "  eagerly  put  in  the  king's 

♦  Hanct  Cl^ry,  Journal  du  Temple,  63,  seqq. 
t  lb,  93. 
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way.*     But  he  would  sometimes  read  the  diatribes  of  his 
assailants  with  composure.! 

Much  of  Lewis'  time  was  devoted  to  the  education  of 
his  son.  The  small  Library  of  the  Temple  was  slenderly 
provided  with  the  needful  books ;  so  that  in  November  the 
King  drew  up  a  list  of  books  to  be  supplied  from  his  own 
library  at  the  Tuileries  by  the  Town  Council.     This  list  in-    The  Library 

"^  **  of  the  Temple 

eluded  the  works  of  Virgil,  Horace,  Ovid,  and  Terence ;  of  augmented. 
Tacitus,  Livy,  CaBsar,  Aurelius  Victor,  Eutropius,  Cornelius 
NepoS;  Florus,  Justin,  Quintus  Curtius,  Sallust,  Suetonius, 
and  Velleius  Paterculus ;  the  Vies  des  Saints,  the  Fables 
of  La  Fontaine,  Telemaque,  and  Rollings  DraiU  des  Etudes.X 
Most  of  these  he  obtained,  and  used  assiduously,  during 
the  short  interval  of  life  which  remained  to  him.  Geo- 
graphy he  seems  to  have  known  well  enough  to  teach, 
almost  without  the  aid  of  books. 

Not  long  before  his  death,  Lewis  met  with  an  enigma  or  Lemtreads 
"logogriph,"  whilst  reading  the  Mercure.  Clery  could  not  c^^mT"' 
interpret  it ;  on  which  the  king  said,  "  Do  you  not  see  that 
the  word  is  '  sacrijice  ? '  and  then  abruptly  added,  *'  Such 
books  as  these  are  not  fit  for  me  now.  Bring  me  that 
volume  of  the  History  of  England  which  contains  the  Death 
of  Charles  I."  He  read  it  intently  on  that  and  on  the  fol- 
lowing days.§  It  was  then  that  Cl^ry  learnt  that  since  the 
tenth  of  August  the  king  had  read,  in  the  Temple,  nearly 
two  hundred  and  fifty  volumes. 

On  his  way  to  the  scaflfold,  he  conversed  very  calmly,  not 
only  on  the  solemn  themes  appropriate  to  his  position,  but  on 
the  merits  and  style  of  the  Latin  historians.    He  criticised 

*  Haaet  Ol^ry,  Jowmdl  du  Temple,  99. 

t  OonTersations  of  M.  de  Malesherbes,  reported  by  Hu^,  Demieres 
Awn/ee  de  Louis  XVL    (Edit,  of  I860,)  433. 
X  Dubois  de  Beauckesne,  Louis  XVII,  519. 
§  Hanet  CI6r7,  ut  sup.  155. 
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with  point  and  felicity,  it  is  said,*  the  "  long  speeches  " 
which  Livy  puts  in  the  mouths  of  his  generals  in  the  field, 
and  showed  the  utmost  firmness  and  self-possession.  His 
very  last  words  were,  "  I  wish  that  my  blood  could  cement 
the  happiness  of  Frenchmen." 

We  have  now  to  glance  at^ — ^in  his  literary  aspect — 
another  soldier,  far  greater  than  Conde  in  the  field,  who 
combined  with  that  supremacy,  eminent  statesmanship,  and 
some  measure  of  literary  distinction.    But  the  literary  cha- 
racter of  Frederick,  like  the  rest  of  his  career  and  life,  was 
The  early  colourcd  by  thc  Calamities  of  his  youth.    They  taught  him 
Prederick  th«  audacity,  patience,  and  fortitude,  but  they  seem  to  have  given 
®'***'         a  cynical  twist,  both  to  his  intellect  and  to  all  his  sympathies. 
And  that  ply,  once  taken,  became  inerasible.     No  one  has 
borne  stronger  testimony  than  has  Frederick  himself,  to  the 
laboriousness,  the  economy — self-denying  in  all  things  save 
one, — and  the  other  good  points,  of  his  eccentric  father. 
But  the  contrast  between  father  and  son  is  none  the  less 
salient.     The    one    is   passionately   German ;    the  other, 
almost  ludicrously  French.    The  one  carries  religious  ortho- 
doxy to  the  verge  of  slavishness ;  the  other  (at  one  time,  at 
least),  carries  religious  scepticism  almost  to  the  verge  of 
blasphemy. 

We  know  more  about  the  education,  and  especially  about 
the  self-education,  of  Frederick,  than  is  usually  known  even 
of  the  training  of  princes.  Frederick's  candour  concerning 
himself  is  one  of  his  strong  points.  He  was  a  copious  letter- 
writer.  And  he  had  almost  always  around  him  men  given  to 
diarizing.  The  first  book  that  laid  firm  hold  of  him,  when 
he  had  reached  manhood,  and  could  choose  for  himself, 

*  Bj  one  who  accompanied  liim,  and  whose  report  is  cited  in  HiHoire 
du  dernier  regne,  i,  262. 
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seems  to  have  been  Bayle's  Dictionary.  Denina  tells  us  that 
he  was  so  constantly  talking  about  it  at  Rheinsberg,  that 
he  set  all  the  ladies  of  that  small  court  agog  to  read  it, 
and  he  adds,  maliciously,  that  only  one  lady  took  the  very 
reasonable  precaution  of  consulting  her  **  pasteur,"  as  to  the 
portions  which  it  might  be  desirable  for  a  woman  to  skip.* 
Frederick  retained  his  aflfection  for  Bayle,  and  long  after- 
wards completed  that  Abridgement  of  the  Dictionary  which 
was  published  by  his  secretary,  Thiebault.f  "  That  precious 
monument  of  our  age,*'}  is  the  King's  matured  expression 
for  the  work  which  had  delighted  him  in  youth.  "  Bayle  is 
first  among  the  dialecticians  of  Europe,"  he  wrote  in  1780.§ 

Among  the  modern  authors  who  shared  with  Bayle  (and 
with  Voltaire,  Frederick's  passionate  admiration  for  whom 
needs  not  to  be  particularised)  the  studies  of  this  Rheins- 
berg  period  (1736-40)  were  John  Baptist  Rousseau,  RoUin, 
Fleury,  Malebranche,  and  Locke.  Even  Bossuet  and  Mas- 
sillon  seem  to  have  captivated  him  by  the  charms  of  diction 
and  style,  whatever  may  have  been  his  relish  for  their 
solemn  themes.  Yet  it  is  fair  to  bear  in  mind  that, 
according  to  Denina  (who  knew  him  well)  he  had  read  the 
Bible  very  assiduously.  And  he  wrote  sermons  and  funeral 
orations,  sometimes  in  avowed  imitation,  sometimes  in 
mocking  irony,  of  those  great  divines. 

Of  the  origin  of  his  love  for  poetry,  he  gave  Voltaire  this 
account : — "  In  the  flower  of  my  youth  an  amiable  person 

*  Denina,  Esaai  mr  la  vie  .  .  de  Fr^dMc  II,  25.  It  was  the  singalar 
fortune  of  this  writer  to  publisli  a  book,  which  at  one  time  induced 
Frederick  the  Great  to  inyite  him  to  the  Court  of  Berlin ;  and  at  another, 
induced  Napoleon,  as  we  shaU  see  hereafter,  to  inyite  him  to  the 
Tuileries. 

t  Thiebault,  Mes  SouvewirB  de  vingt  ans,  i,  119. 

t  (Euvrea,  yii,  126. 

§  lb.,  106. 
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inspired  me  with  two  passions  at  once.  You  will  readily 
guess  that  one  was  love.  The  other  was  poetry.  The 
Kttle  miracle  of  nature,  along  with  every  possible  grace, 
possessed  taste  and  sensibihty,  and  was  anxious  to  com* 
municate  them  to  me.  I  succeeded  tolerably  in  love,  but 
only  poorly  in  poetry.  Thenceforward  I  have  been  amorous 
pretty  frequently,  and  always  poetical  {toujoura  poete)^^ 
Frederick's  first  publication,  the  Jnti-MacAiavelyf  exhibits 
considerable  knowledge  of  history ;  and  his  subsequent  his- 
torical writings  possess  conspicuous  and  original  merit.  In 
that  field  he  might  well  have  won  distinction,  had  he  been 
a  private  man ;  but  as  a  poet  he  would  certainly  have  stood 
but  a  very  poor  chance  of  winning  either  laurels  or  bread. 
Of  the  ancient  historians,  Tacitus  and  Suetonius  were 
Frederick's  favourites,  if  we  judge  by  the  frequency  o(  his 
readings,  and  the  testimony  of  those  who  talked  with  him. 
Yet,  in  the  preface  to  the  Histoire  de  man  temps  (1775), 
we  find  him,  after  praising  the  Commenfariea^  proceed 
sweepingly  to  condemn  all  the  historians  of  antiquity  after 
Caesar,  as  producing  nothing  but  ''panegyrics  or  satires." J 
Of  the  old  poets,  he  seems  to  have  preferred  Virgil,  Horace, 
TibuUus,  and  Propertius.  But  all  the  ancients  were  known 
to  him  mainly  by  French  translations.  §  Of  Homer  he 
seems  to  have  known  very  little,  in  any  way,  or  at  any  time 
of  hfe.     In  the  work  just  mentioned  (which  he  revised  and 

*  Corregpondance  avec  le  Boi  de  Prusse  (Edit,  of  1836),  35. 

t  The  AntUMachiavel  was  written  in  1739,  but  not  published  until  the 
autumn  of  1740.  But  Friedrich's  first  literary  production,  an  essay 
De  la  Politique  actueUe  de  la  Prusse,  dates  from  February,  1731,  when  he 
had  just  completed  his  nineteenth  year.  His  literary  labours — spread 
OTcr  fifty  years— seem  to  have  closed  with  an  imitation  of  a  passage  in 
Athalie,  in  1780  or  1781. 

X  (Eimres  (1846-58),  ii,  xxii. 

§  (Euvres,  passim.  Comp.  Aug.  Boeckh,  Ueber  .  .  Friedricha  .  .  Class* 
ische  Studien,  pp.  6,  9,  seqq. 
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remodeUed  at  the  age  of  sixty-three)  he  says : — "  An  un- 
prejudiced man  will  prefer  the  Henriade  to  the  poems  of 
Homer.  The  Biad  depicts  to  us  the  manners  of  Canadian 
savages/'*  And  he  then  adds  :  "  Boileau  need  not  shrink 
from  comparison  with  Juvenal  or  Horace.  Racine  out- 
strips all  his  ancient  rivals." 

Nor  did  he  rate  the  great  philosophers  of  antiquity  much 
higher.  In  his  youth  he  wrote  to  Von  Suhm  : — "  In  less 
enlightened  times  than  ours  the  Socrates,  the  Platos,  and 
the  Aristotles,  were  the  luminaries  of  the  world ;  and  the 
human  race  was  perverse,  and  gave  itself  up  with  avidity 
to  its  passions.  Our  age  can  boast  the  Des  Cartes,  the 
Leibnitzes,  the  Newtons,  and  the  Wolffs — as  much  in 
advance  of  the  others  as  mature  age  is  of  infancy — and  yet 
there  is  no  reason  to  apprehend  that  their  philosophy  will 
ever  induce  us  to  prefer  spiritual  things  to  sensual.^'t  In 
later  days  he  would  probably  have  modified  the  terms, 
without  substantially  altering  the  sense. 

German  Kterature,  during  Frederick's  youth,  already  ^^^*^^ 
gave  some  indications  of  its  splendid  maturity;  but  for 
these  he  had  no  eyes.  Its  many  faults  and  deficiencies  he 
could,  at  all  periods  of  his  life,  see  as  with  a  lynx's  beam. 
Only  five  or  six  years  before  his  death  he  writes  elaborately 
of  his  painful  researches  "  to  disinter  our  native  Homers, 
our  Virgils,  our  Anacreons,  our  Horaces,  .  .  .  our  Thucy- 
dides,  our  Livys."  "  I  find  nothing.  My  labour  is  all  in 
vain.  Let  us  be  sincere,  and  confess  in  good  faith,  that,  so 
far.  Literature  has  not  prospered  on  our  soil.  Germany 
has  had  philosophers  who  bear  comparison  with  the  ancients, 

*  Un  hoinme  sans  passion  pr^reora  la  HeMiiade  anx  poemes  d'Hom^re 

L'iTiode  nous  peint  les  mcBors  des  Ganadiens. — Sistovre  de  mon 

temps.    (lb.,  87.) 

t  Corre^ondance  avec  M,  de  8tihm  {(Euvrea,  xvi,  281,  282). 
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and  who,  in  more  departments  than  one,  have  surpassed 
them.  But  as  to  Literature,  let  us  admit  our  poverty. .  . 
In  the  petty  class  of  Fables,  indeed,  we  have  had  Gellert, 
who  ranks  besides  PhaBdrus  and  iEsop.     The  poems  of 

Canitz  are  tolerable If  I  review  the  historians,  I  find 

only  the  History  of  Germany  of  Mascou,  which  I  can  but 

cite  as  least  defective/'* At  length  he  reaches 

Goethe — ^the  Goethe,  of  course,  of  1780 — "And  now," 
says  Frederick,  "we  have  Goetz  von  Berlichinyen  on  the 
stage, — a  detestable  imitation  of  those  wretched  English 
plays.  The  pit  applauds,  and  calls  enthusiastically  for  the 
repetition  of  these  disgusting  platitudes."! 

The  allusion  in  this  characteristic  passage  to  the  English 

drama  leads  me  to  glance,  for  a  moment,  at  Frederick's 

notions  about  our  own  literature.     Several  of  Shakespeare's 

plays — Hamlet   amongst  them — had  been  performed  at 

Berlin  in  the  year  immediately  preceding  the  King's  com* 

position  of  his  treatise  De  la  Literature  Allemande.     "  Go," 

he  says,  "  to  our  theatres ;  there  you  will  see  the  wretched 

Frederick'!  plays    {Je8   abomtnadle  picces)  of    Shakespeare,    and    the 

SigiJh  1^  audience  ready  to  faint  away  with  delight  at  farces  worthy 

*'"*•         of  Canadian  savages.     I  call  them  so,  because  they  sin 

against  every  law  of  the  drama There  we  have  porters 

and  grave-diggers,  who  make  their  entrance  and  hold  con- 
versations, in  character  with  their  calling  {diynes  (Teuw)] 
and  then  come  kings  and  queens!  How  can  such  an 
absurd  medley  of  vileness  and  grandeur^  of  tragedy  and 
buflfbonery,  captivate  us?*'t  Milton  escapes  somewhat 
more  easily.     The  Paradise  Lost,  he  says,  condescendingly. 


*  Dela  LiUffrature  AUemande  {(Etwres,  vu,  93,  94). 

t  lb.,  109. 

Jib. 
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is  "  a  little  better  "  than — the  Behemoth  of  Hobbes  !* 
Milton  was  ''  a  man  of  strong  imagination,  who  had  bor- 
rowed the  subject  of  his  poem  from  one  of  those  rehgious 
farces  which,  in  his  day,  were  still  represented  in  Italy ;  and 
it  is  to  be  especially  observed  that  at  that  time  England  was 
peaceable  and  wealthy''  This  last  piece  of  information  is 
not  thrown  in  quite  so  gratuitously  as  may  appear,  in  the 
absence  of  the  context.  It  was  a  favourite  thesis  of  Frede- 
rick, that  only  times  of  peace  were  favourable  to  the  growth 
of  a  national  literature. 

Of  course,  in  criticising  the  great  authors  of  France, 
Frederick  stood  on  more  familiar  ground.  But  he  is  not 
always  happy,  even  there.  Of  the  Lettres  Persanes  he  has 
said,  truly  enough,  that  they  belong  to  a  class  of  literature 
unknown  to  antiquity,  but  sure  to  reach  a  very  remote 
posterity.t  Fontenelle  he  compliments  as'  an  honour  to 
France,  and  as  a  writer  who  had  learned  how  to  "  divest 
astronomy  of  its  pedantic  repulsiveness/'t  The  Petit 
Careme  of  Massillon  is  filled,  he  says,  with  ''  passages  of 
the  sublimest  eloquence."  He  is  less  fortunate  when,  in 
criticising  the  French  historians,  he  brackets  together 
Gregory  of  Tours,  Joinville,  and  Pierre  de  L'Estoile,  as 
'*  feeble  compilers,  who  wrote  what  they  had  learned  by 
chance.'' §     Comines  and  De  Thou  he  praises  highly.] 

•  <' Ainsi  le  BiliSmoih  ne  pent  se  regarder  que  oomme  on  libelle  de 
parti.  Le  Paradia  de  Milton  void  mieua  sans  donte."  (lb.,  p.  119.)  A 
king,  as  Yoltaire  once  said,  is  the  master  of  his  fayonrs.  Frederick  is 
pleased  to  confer  the  Leviathan  on  John  Toland.  And  in  the  same 
treatise  he  makes  Horace  a  little  present. — "  Tot  verba,  ioi  pondera,  as 
Horace  says  in  the  Poetica,''  (lb.,  p.  104.)  The  ranks  of  the  Latin 
writers  he  similarly  strengthens  by  assigning  to  them  Epictetos  and 
the  Emperor  Marcus  Aurelius. 

t  (Euvrea,  ii,  37. 

t  lb.,  xvi.  281. 

§  lb.,  ii,  xxiii. 

II  lb. 
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Frederick's  characteristic  love  of  order  and  exactness 

were  eminently  shown  in  the  arrangements  of  his  libraries. 

Of  these  he  had  several  separate  collections  placed  at  his 

Th^^^  various  residences,  and  mainly  composed  of  the  same  books, 

rick  the    bound  usually  in  red  morocco,  with  eilt  leaves :  and  distin- 

OreatatPott-  ^  i.  i.     i 

dam,  Sana  guisbed  by  an  initial  letter  on  the  back,  mdicative  of  the 
particular  collection  to  which  the  book  belonged ;  as  "  V/' 
for  Vignes  (which  was  Frederick's  name  for  the  original 
villa  at  Sans-Souci) ;  "  S."  for  the  new  villa  at  Sans-Souci ; 
"  P/'  for  Potsdam ;  "  B."  for  Berlin,  and  so  on.  The  books 
were  arranged  broadly,  in  classes,  but  without  regard  to 
size.  Frederick,  Uke  Napoleon,  preferred  small-sized  books, 
even  for  his  Palace  Ubraries ;  but  when  he  was  forced  to 
put  up  with  foUos,  he  would  have  them  placed  on  the  same 
shelves  with  the  octavos  and  duodecimos,  if  the  subjects 
were  the  same,  without  any  care  for  appearances.  Thick 
books,  of  any  size,  he  would  cause  to  be  rebound  in  sections, 
for  more  convenient  use.  Whenever  a  book  was  taken  from 
its  shelf,  he  would  order  a  ticket  to  be  put  in  its  place,  as 
if  the  library  had  been  public.  When  presentation  copies 
of  German  works  came  to  him,  they  would  be  quickly 
dispatched  to  Berlin.  French  authors  who  were  in  special 
favour  with  him  he  would  sometimes  cause  to  be  reprinted 
in  compact  editions  to  his  taste.* 

There  are  here,  as  in  what  has  been  already  said  of  his 
choice  of  books,  many  small  pecuUarities  which  bring  to 
one's  mind  the  habits  and  fancies  of  Napoleon.  But  it  is 
less  frequently — as  will  be  seen  more  plainly  by-and-by 
— by  resemblance  than  by  contrast.  They  were  alike  in 
the  disadvantage  of  knowing  the  great  authors  of  antiquity 
almost  entirely  by  translations.     They  were  alike  in  pos- 

*  Dantal,  MiUheilungen  iiber  Fnedrich  den  Qroaaen,  passiin. 
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dessing  a  taste  for  plays  as  well  as  for  works  of  history. 
They  were  alike  in  preferring  little  books  to  big.  In  most 
other  particulars  of  book-craft  they  were  very  unlike,  iconaaiofen 
Frederick  delighted  in  metaphysical  speculations — and  very  ** 
foggy  many  of  them  were — ^which  to  Napoleon  were  simply 
detestable.  Napoleon  loved  poets  too  well  to  have  tole- 
rance for  poetasters,  and  would  as  lief  have  imitated 
Lewis  XVI,  by  spending  his  time  in  making  second-rate 
locks,  as  have  imitated  Frederick,  by  spending  it  in  writing 
fourth-rate  verses.  Most  cardinal  of  all  was  their  difference 
in  the  relative  regard  for  form  and  substance  in  books. 
Frederick  would  find  pleasure,  by  the  hour,  in  the  veriest 
trash,  if  it  did  but  wear  a  graceful  garb.  Napoleon  tore 
away  all  literary  wrappings  and  semblances,  to  get  at 
the  pith  of  a  book,  just  as  impetuously  as  he  swept  away 
the  mere  obstructions  of  a  hostile  army,  to  get  at  its 
heart. 

The  last  books  read  to  Frederick  were  Voltaire's  Esaai  Frederick 
9ur  les  moeura  et  V esprit  dea  Nations ;  his  Siecle  de  Louis 
XIV;  and  his  Steele  de  Louis  Z^,— breaking  off  (80th 
July,  1786)  at  the  account  of  Damien's  attempt  on  that 
king's  life.*  The  last  books  that  Frederick  read,  by 
himself,  were  the  Vie  d" Henry  IV,  and  La  Harpe's  trans- 
lation of  Suetonius,  t  A  little  earlier,  Dantal  had  read  to 
him  some  of  the  best  pieces  of  the  French  Drama.  Its 
later  works  he  disliked.  When  Mgaro  had  been  read  to 
him,  long  before,  he  exclaimed,  "  What  a  gulf  between 
the  Harlequin  Beaumarchais,  and  a  Moliere!  He  gives 
us  nothing  but  tricks  and  surprises,  fit  only  for  the  play- 
house of  a  suburb/' t      The  same  comedy  was  read  to 

*  Dantal,  MUiheUwngen,  32. 

f  Preass,  Lehensgeschichte  des  grosaen  Kdnig$  Friedrich,  ii,  339. 

t  Thi^bault,  Mes  Souvenirs,  i,  133. 
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Napoleon  at  St.  Helena.      ''We  have  there/'  said  the 
Emperor,  "  the  whole  of  the  Revolution,  in  its  germ." 

A  writer  (whose  place  among  the  enduring  glories  of 
Literature  is  too  well  assured  by  a  series  of  noble  books, 
written  in  bygone  days,  to  be  now  imperilled  by  any 
amount  of  grotesque  paradox,  or  by  any  number  of  excur- 
sions into  the  region  of  unknown  tongues,)  has  lately  said 
that  Frederick  would  have  stood  higher  had  he  never 
written  a  line.  Had  Mr.  Carlyle  been  pleased  to  add  the 
words  "  of  verse,"  his  assertion  would  be  scarcely  question- 
able. But  his  own  book  owes  enough  to  Frederick's 
writings  of  another  kind  to  afford,  of  itself,  an  ample 
answer.  Strange,  indeed,  would  it  have  been,  had  a  man 
largely  endowed  with  some  of  God's  choicest  gifts,  been 
capable  of  writing  thirty  volumes,  of  the  whole  of  which 
any  such  assertion  could  be  true.  In  his  youth,  Frederick 
had  said,  ''  Books  make  up  no  small  part  of  true  happi- 
ness." In  his  old  age,  he  said,  "  My  latest  passion  will  be 
for  literature."*  The  man  who  could  truly — whatever  his 
hmitations — say  this,  at  dotA  extremes  of  life,  and  yet,  in 
its  prime,  be  an  utter  fool  in  the  choice  of  his  pursuits,  and 
in  the  self-estimate  of  his  powers,  is  a  phenomenon  we  have 
yet  to  make  acquaintance  with  in  human  story.  That  a 
man  so  endowed  as  Frederick  was  should,  at  the  close  of  a 
long  life,  know  of  no  better  "  comfort  under  affliction " 
than — the  third  book  of  Lucretius,  is  sad,  but  not  at  all 
surprising.  His  latest  biographer  tells  us,  inimitably,  that 
"  Frederick  recognised  honestly  the  uses  of  Religion ;  took 
a  good  deal  of  pains  with  his  preaching  clergy ;  .  .  -  and 
expected  to  be  obeyed  by  them,  as  by  his  sergeants  and 

*  (Euvrea  po6thumc8,  xi,  271. 
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corporals."*  Literature  gave  Frederick  many  surprises,  as 
well  as  many  enjojrments,  in  his  life-time.  But  I  doubt  if 
he  ever  got  so  much  of  the  first-named  emotion  out  of  any 
book,  as  he  would  get,  could  he  once  again  revisit  the 
glimpses  of  the  moon,  out  of  his  own  "  Life,"  as  told  by 
the  most  eminent  and  most  brilliant  of  his  biographers. 
As  to  the  "  Prussian  Dryasdusts,"  Frederick  would  simply 
regard  them  as  racy  of  the  soil. 

Frederick  bequeathed  his  Library,  with  nearly  the  whole 
of  his  other  possessions  of  every  kind,  to  his  successor. 
His  Willf  contains  no  stipulations  as  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  Libraries,  but  that  which  he  most  familiarly  used  is  prMentiute 
kept  up,  I  am  tdd,  like  the  rest  of  the  pfalace  of  Sans-  ^^^**' 
Souci,  in  its  old  condition,  and  appears  to  be  freely  shown    s^  ^ouct 
— I  have  not  myself  seen  it — to  visitors.     Two  especial 
curiosities  are  usually  pointed  out,  with  becoming  rever- 
ence,— ^the  autograph  manuscript  of  Frederick's  Eloye  du 
Sieur  La  Mettrie^  and  a  portrait,  by  his  hand,  of  Voltaire. 

Of  the  youthful  literary  tastes  and  studies  of  Napoleon 
very  little  is  recorded  in  those  early  chapters  of  Fauvelet  de 
Bourienne,  which  seem  really  to  be  his,  and  to  be  far  more 
trustworthy  than  the  rest  of  the  bulky  compilation  from  notes 
and  diaries,  which  M.  de  Villemarest  was  good  enough  to 
publish  under  the  name  of  the  Schoolfellow  and  Secretary 
of  Napoleon.  But  the  early  papers  of  Napoleon  himself  The  mtij 
have  been  curiously  preserved,  and  they  contain  not  a  few  books  of  »»- 

poleon. 

*  Carlyle'B  Friedrich,  iii,  698. 

t  Printed  by  Prenss,  LebeTugesehiehie,  ii,  350--354.  "  VlTilHngly,  and 
without  regret,  I  resign  this  breath  of  life  which  animates  me,  to  that 
heneficent  Nature,  by  whom  it  was  lent ;  and  my  body  to  the  elements  of 
which  it  is  composed." — Such  is  the  first  of  the  thirty-three  clauses  of 
Frederick's  will.  As  "  a  philosopher,"  he  goes  on  to  say,  "  I  have  lived ; 
as  such,  I  wish  to  be  buried." 
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indications  of  his  favourite  books,  and  of  the  ways  in  which 
he  first  turned  his  reading  to  account.  Of  these  papers 
M.  Libri,  if  he  was  not  the  discoverer,  was  at  least  the 
first  imparter  to  the  pubhc.  Most  of  them,  howevw, 
remain  still  substantially  unpublished. 

Bourienne  tells  us — and  he  had  good  access  to  know — 
that  the  authors  who  chiefly  attracted  Napoleon  in  his 
school-days,  were  Polybius,  Plutarch,  and  Arrian.  All  of 
these  he  read  for  recreation,  and  in  French.  In  mathe- 
matics, as  everybody  knows,  his  progress  was  great.  "  He 
has  always  distinguished  himself  for  his  application  to 
mathematics,''  are  the  words  of  the  School  Inspector  in 
1784.  And  to  these  are  added,  "He  knows  History  and 
Geography  respectably;  Latin,  and  the  usual  accomplish- 
ments, very  poorly."*  The  papers  epitomized  by  Libri 
tell  us  much  more  than  this.  They  contain^  with  a  great 
mass  of  other  matter,  a  series  of  notes,  extracts,  and 
criticisms,  on  a  multitude  of  writers  of  various  ages,  made, 
as  it  seems,  between  1785  and  1793. 

The  subjects  of  these  studies  are  as  diversified  as  can 
well  be  conceived.  Amongst  the  ancients,  Herodotus, 
Strabo,  Fausanias,  Diodorus  Siculus,  Caesar,  Tacitus ; 
amongst  the  modems,  Tasso,  Ariosto,  Bossuet,  Vertot, 
Deniua,  Buffon,  Filangieri,  Mably,  Necker,  Adam  Smith, 
are  conspicuous.  Of  Rousseau,  also,  he  read  a  good  deal, 
and  criticised  him  keenly.  There  are,  for  example,  copious 
extracts  from  the  Discours  mr  Vorigine  et  lesfondemens  de 
Tinegalite  de  VHomme^  in  which  the  famous  passages  about 
a  "  state  of  nature  "  are  vigorously  and  incisively  refuted  at 

*  "  II  Bait  tr^s  passablement  son  histoire  et  sa  geographie.  II  est 
assez  faible  pour  les  exercises  d'agrement  et  pour  le  latin,  oii  il  n'a  &it 
que  sa  quatri^me." — K^ralio,  Compte  rendu,  quoted  by  Bourienne,  i,  2L 
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great  length.     Elsewhere,  Napoleon  contents  himself  with  J^  ^"^ 
writing  at  the  end   of  various   paragraphs^ — copied  out,  other  mss. 
nevertheless,  in  full — "  /  do  not  believe  that,*' — "  /  believe  by^"todiiud 
nothing  of  all  that;'  and  so  on.     The  notes  of  his-historical  ^^*^ 
reading  embrace   the  History  of  France,  of  England,  of 
Germany,  of  the  Arabs,  of  China,  and  of  the  Indies.*     On 
the  liberties  of  the  Gallican  Church,  on  the  Bull  Uniyenitus^ 
and  on  the  history  of  the  Sorbonne,  his  extracts  and  notes 
are  abundant.f     On  other  and  more  miscellaneous  ques- 
tions of  policy.  Napoleon's  lucubrations,  at  this  period,  are 
also  numerous,  but  these  seem  usually  to  take  the  form  of 
original  essays,   or  of  materials   obviously  prepared   for 
essays.}      The  papers  bear  throughout  the  impress  of 
frankness  and  earnestness,  and  have  a  strong  dash  of  that 
imaginative  sort  of  "  republicanism,*'  which  alone,  in  these 
latter  days,  seems  to  be  compatible  with  deep-thinking  and 
strong  volition,  and  therefore  differs  very  essentially  from 
the  sort  then  dominant  in  France. 

These  seven  years  of  study,  fruitful  as  they  were,  were 


*  These  details  (little  known  in  England)  will  not,  I  hope,  be  deemed 
too  minute.  Scott  had  taken  some  pains  to  inform  himself  on  the  early 
literary  tas|«e  and  habits  of  Napoleon,  but  with  such  small  success,  that 
we  find  him  saying :  "  Napoleon  read  very  extensively,  but .  .  with  little 
discrimination,  and  more  to  amuse  himself  than  for  the  purpose  of 
instruction."  Elsewhere  he  coi^jectures  that  Napoleon  "was  a  slow 
composer,  and  fastidious  in  the  choice  of  his  language." 

f  "  I  have  been  reading  the  history  of  the  Sorbonne  and  what  has 
been  written  about  the  quarrels  between  Bome  and  the  GkiJlican  Church. 
I  might  have  offered  myself  for  a  degree  in  theology.  Eeligious  ques- 
tions have  always  had  much  attraction  for  me."  (1789.) 

X  Libri,  £fauv6ntr«  de  lajeunesae  de  Napoleon,  (Bevue  dea  detuo  Mondes, 
Quatrieme  S^rie,  xxix,  784  —  809.)  These  papers  were  preserved,  it 
seems,  by  Cardinal  Fesch,  but  were  unused  and  unexamined  until  they 
passed  into  the  hands  of  M.  Libri.  Even  the  brothers  of  Napoleon  had 
believed  them  lost.  They  were  for  two  days  in  the  hands  of  the  venerable 
G^eral  Pelet,  who  has  vouched  for  their  authenticity. 
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continually  varied  by  travel.  At  their  outset  (1785)  we  find 
Napoleon  at  Valence  with  his  regiment ;  then  at  Lyons  and 
Douai.  Next  year,  he  is  in  Corsica ;  then  in  Paris ;  then 
in  garrison  at  Auxonne  (1788);  then  at  Besancon,  at 
Seurre,  at  Dole ;  and  again  in  Corsica,  on  leave  of  absence 
(1790) ;  in  the  following  year  he  is  again  in  garrison  at 
Valence,  where,  by  the  way,  he  subscribes  to  a  Circulating 
Library;  then  again  in  Paris,  and  after  another  brief 
period  of  duty  at  Valence,  in  Corsica  for  the  third  time.* 
But  with  all  this  rapid  change  of  place,  the  studies  seem  to 
be  unbroken ;  and  the  eye  of  the  student  watches  every 
passing  event  as  intently  as  if  he  had  nothing  else  to  do. 
Nor  is  any  opportunity  of  putting  himself  in  evidence, 
suffered  to  pass  unimproved. 

The  Lettre  a  Matteo  Buttafuoco  —  Napoleon's  first 
pamphlet — treats  of  Corsican  politics,  and  was  written  in 
The  Mriy  CorsicB,  but  printed  at  Dole  (early  in  1791),  when  he 
NapoLeon.  was  Uviug  iu  barracks  at  Auxonne,  whence  he  would  go, 
it  was  long  remembered,  at  a  very  early  hour,  to  correct 
the  press;  returning,  after  a  walk  of  some  twenty-four 
miles,  in  time  for  his  share  of  garrison  duty.  Two 
years  later,  he  published  his  Souper  de  Beaucaire,  a  brief 
and  vigorous  dialogue  on  the  politics  of  the  hour,  written 
in  the  spirit  of  the  hour.  This  pamphlet  shows  notable 
progress  in  style  and  diction,  and  doubtless  by  its  political 
timeliness  and  caution  assisted  in  paving  the  way  for  that 
rapid  promotion  which  transformed  the  Captain,  of  1798, 
into  the  General  of  Brigade,  of  1794.  Thenceforward, 
we  must  be  content  to  trace  the  reader  and  the  student  in 
the  still  extant  and  interesting  records  of  the  Ubraries, 
which  at  various  periods  he  caused  to  be  collected,  or  to  be 
planned,  for  his  personal  use. 

*  Nasica,  Memoires  sur  la  jeunesae  de  Napoleon,  passiin. 
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But  a  few  words  must  first  be  said  of  other  and  emi- 
nently characteristic  productions,  of  this  same  youthful 
period,  which  were  not  given  to  the  press,  and  which, 
until  recently,  were  supposed,  even,  as  I  have  said,  by 
Napoleon's  brothers,  to  have  perished.  As  early  as  1789, 
Napoleon  had  written  a  Memoir  on  Corsica,  intended  for 
the  perusal  of  Necker.  This  he  submitted  to  a  worthy 
monk  who  had  been,  in  his  own  time,  second  master  at 
Brienne.  Father  Dupuy  (then  living  in  retirement  at 
Laon)  read^  the  MS.,  and  when  he  returned  it,  criticised 
it  freely.  The  substance,  he  said,  was  good,  but  he  found 
many  repetitions,  many  ill-chosen  words,  many  superfluous 
reflections.  Worst  of  all,  he  found  much  plain-speaking 
which  he  thought  "  too  bold,  under  a  monarchy."  It  is 
only  the  truth,  rejoined  the  author,  and  "  the  very  women 
are  beginning  to  utter  it."  But  he  seems  to  have  sup- 
pressed the  Memoir.  Next  year,  he  wrote  a  brief  "  His- 
tory of  Corsica,'*  remarkable  for  the  union  of  rhetoric  and 
passion,  with  an  elaborate  examination  of  sources  and 
authorities,  both  printed  and  manuscript.* 

Before  writing  either  of  these  papers  on  Corsica,  Napo- 
leon had  sketched  the  plan  of  a  '  Dissertation  on  regal 
authority,^  The  work  was  to  begin  with  a  general  view  of 
the  origin  and  growth  of  the  kingly  functions.  It  was  to 
show  how  a  military  government  favoured  the  aggrandize^ 
ment  of  kingly  power ;  and  then  to  review,  in  detail,  the 
gradual  "  usurpations  of  kings"  in  the  chief  monarchies  of 
Europe.  "  There  have  not  been  many  kings  who  have  not 
deserved  dethronement.**  These  are  Napoleon's  words,  and 
they  were  written  six  months  before  the  meeting  of  the 
States  General  at  Versailles.! 

•  Libri,  ut  supra,  794—798. 

t  Thanks  to  Mr.  Carlyle,  we  are  all  familiar  with  SigiBinandus  "  BWper 
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HULibmrj  Shoitly  befoTc  he  left  France  for  Egypt,  Napoleon  drew 
up,  with  his  own  hand,  the  scheme  of  a  travelling  library, 
the  charge  of  collecting  which  was  given  to  John  Baptist 
Say,  the  Economist.  It  comprised  about  three  hundred 
and  twenty  volumes,  more  than  half  of  which  are  histo- 
rical, and  nearly  all,  as  it  seems,  in  French.  The  ancient 
historians  comprised  in  the  list  are  Thucydides,  Plutarch, 
Polybius,  Arrian,  Tacitus,  Livy,  and  Justin.  The  poets 
are  Homer,  Virgil,  Tasso,  Ariosto,  the  T4l4maque  of 
Fenelon,  the  Henriade  of  Voltaire,  with  Ossi^n,  and  La 
Fontaine.  Among  the  works  of  Prose  Fiction  are  the 
**  English  Novelists  in  forty  volumes,"  of  course  in  transla- 
tions, and  the  indispensable  Sorrows  of  Werter  (which, 
as  he  himself  told  Goethe,  Napoleon  had  read  through 
seven  times,  prior  to  October,  1808).  In  this  list  the 
Bible,  together  with  the  Koran,  and  the  VedaSy  are  whim- 
sically, but  significantly,  entered  under  the  heading, 
**  Politics  and  Ethics"  {Politique  et  Morale)!^ 

thf*!^  Soon  after  the  victory  of  Brumaire  (9  Nov.  1799),  the 
of  the  Direc-  Cousuls  dccrccd  that  a  selection  of  books  for  the  personal 
Brumaire.  usc  of  cach  of  thcmsclvcs  should  be  made  from  the 
Library  of  the  Directory,  and  that  the  remainder  should 
form  a  library  for  the  newly  created  Council  of  State. 
Lebrun  and  Si^yes  chose  an  assortment  of  books,  chiefly 
in  the  faculties  of  Politics  and  Polite  Literature,  to  the 
number  of  about  eighteen  hundred  volumes  each.  Napo- 
leon took  a  long  series  of  works  on  the  Military  Arts 
and  on  History.  Ripault,  who  had  been  made  private 
librarian  to  the  First  Consul,  had  previously  reported  that 

Orammaticam.**    Napoleon  seeniB  already  to  have  asserted  a  like  pre- 
rogative.   But  he  not  only  bends  grammar  to  his  will ;  he  invents  new 
words ; — amongst  them  the  verb  regrader  and  the  verb  uaager. 
•  Correftpondnnce  de  Napoleon  1*^.  iv,  37,  38. 
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after  examining  800,000  volumes  of  books  in  the  public 
stores  {depots),  he  was  of  opinion  that  not  more  than  a 
hundred  volumes  out  of  that  vast  accumulation  would 
be  suitable  for  the  First  Consul's  use,*  and  had  requested 
that  the  Library  of  the  emigrant  Prince  of  Monaco  might 
be  placed  at  his  disposal.  This  suggestion  was  not 
approved,  but  Napoleon  ordered  that  the  Catalogue  of  the 
Library  of  the  Directory  should  be  submitted  to  him,  in 
order  that  he  might  make  his  own  choice  from  that.t 

One  of  those  Brienne  School  reports  which  have  been 
preserved  from  oblivion  on  account  of  their  mention  of 
Napoleon,  indicates  "gratitude"  as  one  of  the  notable 
points  of  his  character.  It  continued  to  be  so,  during  his 
life,  and  was  sometimes   shown   in   imusual  ways.     The     Dcn>na.tKe 

hiitorian. 

History  of  the  Revolution  of  Italy  by  Charles  Denina  was  made  assist. 
one  of  the  books  he  had  read  with  satisfaction  in  his  toNajIlirr 
studious  days.  The  historian  had  obtained,  through  the 
fame  of  that  first  book,  a  professorship  at  Turin,  which  he 
afterwards  lost  by  some  conflict  with  the  censors  of  the 
press.  He  had  then,  as  we  have  seen,  been  attached  to 
the  service  of  Frederick  II,  but  with  Frederick  he  was  not 
permanently  a  favourite.  In  Denina's  old  age — he  was 
then  seventy-three — Napoleon  met  with  him  at  Mentz, 
remembered  his  early  obligation  to  the  book,  and  made 
the  author  his  librarian,  jointly  with  Ripault.  In  1807, 
Ripault  was  succeeded  by  the  eminent  bibliographer, 
Anthony  Augustus  Barbier,  on  whom  the  brunt  of  the 
duties  of  the  librarianship  naturally  devolved. 

The  librarian  of  Napoleon  had  certainly  no   sinecure.     »"'»'«^« 
The   Emperor  would    often    summon  him,  at   all  hours ;  Librannn  to 

Napoleon. 

*  Barbier,  Bapport  sfwr  la  formatum  de  la  BMioth^qtie  du  C(yn8eil 
d'EUU,  §  2. 
t  Correapondance  de  Napoleon  P*".  vi,  533. 
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sometimes  to  read  to  him ;  sometimes  to  report  on  new 
books ;  sometimes  to  indicate  the  sources  of  information 
on  particular  subjects.  When  absent  from  Paris  with  the 
army,  or  on  a  tour,  Napoleon  would  have  a  frequent  supply 
of  books,  with  analytical  notices  of  their  contents.  At  other 
times,  he  would  require  his  librarian  to  make  literary  reports 
on  themes  which  had  attracted  his  thoughts.  Amongst 
the  papers  thus  called  for,  were  an  abstract  of  the  Life  and 
Campaigns  of  Marlborough ;  a  detailed  narrative,  historical 
and  geographical,  of  the  Campaigns  on  the  Euphrates, 
including  those  of  Antony,  Trajan,  and  Julian ;  an  account 
of  the  sources  of  French  History ;  a  list  of  Greek  and 
Latin  works  yet  untranslated  into  French  ;  a  report  on  the 
extant  MSS.  relating  to  the  suppression  of  the  Templars; 
another  on  the  original  documents  illustrative  of  the 
treatment  of  Galileo,  by  the  Roman  Inquisition.  At  a 
subsequent  period,  it  may  be  added,  those  very  Galileo 
documents  were  removed  from  Rome  by  Napoleon's  com- 
mand, and  entrusted  to  Barbier,  for  imblication,  but  the 
events  of  1814  occasioned  the  abandonment  of  the  work-* 
Napoleon  seems  to  have  been  dissatisfied  with  all  the 
Camp  Libraries  that  had  been  formed  for  his  use,  on  the 
score  of  the  bulk  of  the  best  editions  of  books,  and  the 
meagreness  of  the  small  editions.  When  at  Bayonne  in 
July  1808,  on  the  eve  of  the  momentous  events  in  the 
Napoleon"*  pcniusula,  he  dictated  to  Meneval  the  scheme  of  a  Library, 
new  Camp  to  bc  printed  expressly  for  the  purpose,  in  duodecimo 
^^™^'  volumes,  without  margins;  and  to  extend  to  a  thousand 
volumes,  bound  in  thin  covers  and  with  loose  backs.  In 
this  new  plan,  "  Religion  "  took  its  place  as  the  first  class. 
The  Bible  was  to  be  there,  in  its  best  translation,  with  a 
selection  of  the  most  important  works  of  the  Fathers  of  the 

•  Vie  de  Barbier ^  pasftim. 
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Churchy  and  a  series  of  the  best  dissertations  on  those 
leading  religious  sects — their  doctrines  and  their  history — 
which  have  powerfully  influenced  the  world.     This  section 
was  limited  to  forty  volumes.      The  Koran   was   to  be 
included,  together  with  a  good  book  or  two  on  Mythology. 
One  hundred  and  forty  volumes  were  allotted  to  Poetry. 
The  Epics  were  to  embrace  Homer,  Lucan,  Tasso,  Tele* 
macAus,  and  the   Henriade.      In  the   Dramatic  portion, 
Comeille  and  Racine  were,  of  course,  to  be  included,  but 
of  Corneille,  said  Napoleon,  you  shall  print  for  me  "  only 
what  Is  vital "  {ce  qui  est  reste),  and  from  Racine  you  shall     N.poiecmi 
omit    '' Les  Freres    ennemis,    the    Alexandre,    and    Z^*  in  the  French 
Plaideursy     Of  Crebillon,   he  would  have  only  Rhada-  ^^"™^ 
mute  and  Atree  et  Thyeste,"^     Voltaire  was  to  be  subject  to 
the  same  limitation  as  Corneille. 

The  class  of  History  was  to  comprise  the  best  books  on 
Chronology,  the  chief  classic  texts,  and  such  sufficient 
number  of  French  works  as  would  supply  a  detailed  history 
of  France ;  also  Machiavelli  on  Livy,  Montesquieu,  and  the 
best  historical  works  of  Voltaire.  In  Prose  Fiction,  Napoleon 
indicates  the  NouveUe  Heloise,  and  Rousseau's  Confemons. 
"  There  is  no  need,"  he  adds,  "  to  specify  the  masterpieces 
of  Fielding,  Richardson,  and  Le  Sage ;  they,  of  course,  will 
have  a  place ;  and  also  Voltaire's  tales.  Then  follows,  by 
way  of  postscript,  this  note :  "  Neither  the  Fmilius,  nor  the 
Dissertations,  nor  the  Correspondence  of  Rousseau,  is  desired. 
And  the  same  remark  holds  good  of  Voltaire." 

The  Emperor  further  directed  that  M.  Barbier  should 
furnish  him  with  a  methodised  and  annotated  catalogue; 

*  Afterwards,  at  Longwood,  Or^illon  was  whoUy  condemned.  The 
Emperor  read  Air^  aloud,  but  could  not  get  on  with  it.  We  aU  agreed* 
says  Las  Cases  ( Vie  prvoee^  iii,  52),  that  it  was  "  not  at  all  tragic,  but 
simply  horrible  and  disgusting." 
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vith  detafled  estimates  for  printiiig  and  binding;  and  with 
particulars  of  the  weight  of  the  books,  and  the  number, 
dimensions,  and  cubical  contents,  of  the  necessary  cases. 

J^^^  Unless  I  greatly  mistake,  this  plan  is  none  the  less 
a  cuiy  Li.  interesting  because  of  its  only  partial  execution.  It  is 
""^  '  thoroughly  characteristic  of  the  man ;  and,  in  the  June  oi 
the  following  year,  it  recurred  to  his  thoughts.  He  had 
brought  in  his  train,  from  the  Tuileries,  a  considerable 
travelling  collection,  arranged  in  a  series  of  massive 
mahogany  boxes  (exchanged  afterwards  for  leather  ones,  as 
being  more  durable),  instantly  convertible  into  book-cases, 
but,  on  reaching  Schoenbrunn,  he  expressed  great  dissatis- 
fJEU^tion  at  the  absence  of  certain  books  which,  as  it  seems, 
had  been  omitted,  on  account  of  their  bulk.  "The 
Emperor,"  he  then  wrote  to  Barbier,  •'  daily  feels  the  want 
of  an  historical  travelling  Libran'.  It  should  be  in  five  or 
six  divisions,  as — I,  Chronology  and  Universal  History; 
II,  Ancient  History  (^  1,  by  Ancient  Writers;  ^  2,  by 
Modem  Writers) ;  III,  History  of  the  Lower  Empire  (in 
like  subdivisions);  IV,  Histon',  both  General  and  Par- 
ticular ("  such  as  Voltaire's  Essays ") ;  V,  the  Modem 
Historv'  of  the  ditFerent  States  of  Europe.  The  collection 
must  include  Stralx),  the  Ancient  Atlas  of  Danville,  the 
Bible,  and  some  Histon-  of  the  Church.  A  certain  number 
of  men  of  letters — "  and  of  taste  *' — must  be  entrusted  with 

KmpoiwB     the  revision  and  correction  of  these  editions,  and  "  with  the 


hnrJ*  suppression  of  everything  that  is  useless^  such  as  editorial 
notesy  and  the  Greek  or  Latin  tenets'*  presenting  only  the 
French  translation.  "  A  few  Italian  works,*'  adds  Napoleon^ 
— "  of  which  there  are  no  translations — may  be  retained  in 
Italian.  When  these  three  thousand  volumes  of  History 
are  finished,  a  like  number,  in  Natural  History,  Travels, 
and  Litcniture,  may  follow ;  but  these,  for  the  most  part. 
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will  present  little  difficulty.     A  large  proportion  of  them 
exists  already  in  the  18mo.  size."* 

In  compliance  with  the  Emperor's  orders,  Barbier  drew 
up  a  detailed  list  of  such  a  Library.  He  calculated  that 
by  employing  a  hundred  and  twenty  compositors  and 
twenty-five  editors,  the  three  thousand  volumes  could  be 
produced^  in  satisfactory  shape,  and  within  six  years,  at  a 
total  cost  of  £163,200,  supposing  fifty  copies  of  each  book 
to  be  printed.!  But  in  six  years  Napoleon  was  at  St. 
Helena. 

The  printing  was  begun,  but  was  soon  broken  off. 
Meanwhile,  the  Library  which  Napoleon  had  in  actual  use 
was  improved  and  enlarged  from  time  to  time,  and  gave 
rise  to  not  a  little  correspondence.  "When  our  head- 
quarters are  in  villages,"  wrote  Meneval,  "  there  are  many 
hours  of  the  day  which  His  Majesty  would  employ  in 
reading/'  but  the  books  he  asks  for  are  often  wanting.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  have  many  which  in  his  eyes  are 
worthless.  Such  are  the  works  of  Parny  and  of  Bertin,  Autiiomuid 
the  Vie  des  Marins  celebres,  and  the  Theatre  des  auteurs  du  ^^y  kIT*^ 
second  ordre.  These  and  several  others  he  has  turned  out.  »«»• 
The  JEneid  and  the  Milton  are  in  verse ;  His  Majesty  pre- 
fers to  have  translations  in  prose.  He  desires,  too,  to  have 
Tacitus  and  Gibbon  in  French ;  Tasso,  both  in  Italian  and 
in  French ;  and  a  Gil  Bias.  "  Eleven  volumes  of  Mme.  de 
Sevigne  take  up  too  much  room ;  send  us  a  selection.  The 
new  romances  you  have  lately  sent  are  detestable.  It 
would  be  much  better  to  send  old  ones.*'     The  Emperor 

•  Souvenirs  sur  le  Bvbliothecaire  de  VEmpereur,  ut  infra. 

t  Barbier  added  that  if,  instead  of  printing  fifty  copies,  three  hundred 
copies  were  printed,  and  two  thirds  of  the  impression  disposed  of  to  the 
trade,  abnost  four  fifths  of  the  cost  might  be  recovered.  Souvenirs  sur 
le  Bibliolhecaire  de  VEmpereur.     {Bulletin  du  Bibliophile,  v,  273.) 
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loT^Td^M  ^^^^  °^^^^  ^^^^^>  *^®5  ^^*^  ^^^^  '^®  printing  and  the 
^^  ^  binding.  "  I  will  have  fine  editions  and  handsome 
bindings.  /  a?n  rich  enough  for  thaty  Such,  writes 
Meneval,  are  his  own  words.  The  poor  librarian ,  who 
was  prohibited  from  sending  books  of  a  larger  size  than 
duodecimo,  and  yet  must  send  choice  ones,  was  almost  in 
despair.* 

The  most  curious  anecdote  of  a  literary  kind  which  has 
been  told  of  Napoleon,  in  connection  with  his  residence  in 
the  Island  of  Elba,  wears,  on  its  face,  a  very  apociyphal 
aspect,  and,  in  point  of  authority,  has  no  better  voucher 
than  a  MS.  note  on  the  fly-leaf  of  a  copy  of  Symmons' 
ant^tTof  -^f^  of  Milton,  signed  by  a  totally  unknown  "J.  Brown." 
Napoleon  at  Mr.  Browu's  intelligence  and  historical  knowledge  are 
sufficiently  indicated,  under  his  own  hand,  in  the  state- 
ments that  Napoleon  was  in  custody  at  Elba,  and  that  Sir 
Colin  Campbell  was  his  keeper.  Yet  the  story  is  worth 
quoting.  This  almost  anonymous  annotator  asserts  that 
in  1815  he  heard  Colonel  Stanhope  state,  at  the  table  of 
the  late  Duke  (then  Marquis)  of  Buckingham,  at  Stowe, 
that  Colonel  Campbell  had  just  told  him  of  some  remark- 
able words  spoken  by  Napoleon  at  Elba,  during  one  of  the 
many  conversations  which  he,  Colonel  Campbell,  had  held 
with  the  Emperor  in  the  previous  year.  Speaking,  on  one 
occasion,  of  the  battle  of  Austerlitz,  Napoleon  said  that  a 
particular  disposition  of  his  artillery,  which,  in  its  results, 
had  a  decisive  effect  in  winning  the  battle,  was  suggested 
to  his  mind  by  the  recollection  of  four  Unes  in  Milton. 
The  lines  occur  in  the  sixth  book,  and  are  descriptive  of 
Satan's  artifice  during  the  war  in  Heaven  : — 

*  BouvetdrB  sur  le  Bibliothecaire,  &c.      {Bulletin  du  BiblicphUe,  v, 
933—944). 
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"  In  hollow  cube 

Traming  his  devilish  engin'rj,  impal'd 

On  everj  side  toUh  shadowing  squadrons  deep 

To  hide  (he  fraud." 

The  indubitable  fact  that  these  lines  have  a  certain 
appositeness  to  an  important  manoeuvre  at  Austerlitz,  give 
an  independent  interest  to  the  story;  but  it  is  highly 
imaginative  to  ascribe  the  victory  to  that  manoeuvre.  And 
for  the  other  pretensions  of  the  tale,  it  is  unfortunate  that 
Napoleon  had  learnt  a  good  deal  about  war,  long  before  he 
had  learnt  anything  about  Milton. 

At  St.  Helena,  the  Emperor  began  with  a  collection,  .^^b^ 
small  indeed,  but  larger  and  more  varied  than  his 
campaigning  Library  had  ever  been.  This  first  collection 
he  brought  with  him  in  the  Northumberland.  At  Plymouth, 
it  had  been  increased  by  considerable  purchases  of  English 
books;  and  it  was  on  board  ship  that  Napoleon's  brief 
study  of  our  language  began.  But  the  mass  of  the  Long- 
wood  Library  came  afterwards  (in  June,  1816);  and  Las 
Cases  has  given  a  graphic  account  of  the  eagerness  with 
which  the  illustrious  prisoner  helped  to  unpack  the  cases 
with  his  own  hands,  and  of  his  entire  absorption  in  the 

And  ftt  IionC' 

books  on  Egypt,  to  read  which  he  sat  up  all  night,  keeping  wood. 
Marchand  with  him,  and  dictating  notes  on  bis  readings, 
from  time  to  time.  On  another  day,  but  on  the  same 
occasion, — it  seems  to  have  taken  three  days  to  bring  this 
Library  up  to  Longwood, — ^he  buried  himself  in  a  long 
series  of  the  Moniteur,  and  kept  at  it — a  short  interval  for 
dinner,  I  suppose,  is  to  be  excepted — for  twenty-four  hours 
at  a  stretch ;  "  and  he  seemed,"  says  Las  Cases,  "  to  find 
as  much  amusement  in  it  as  others  find  in  a  novel."* 

•  Vie  privee  de  Napoleon,  &c.,  ii,  297.     The  Orderly  OflBicor  at  Long- 
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Becks  of  tnTei  m  A£ria — eapeciilh'  thoK  of  Mungo 
Park — wtTt  ea^gedr  {jccmeed  upioiL. 

Tbe  !ocg  erfflvngs  ac  Sv.  Heu«a  were  oniaDj  deroted 
to  reading  alood,  NaiKlecc  Liaaeif  beizig  ofien  the  leader. 
His  krre  fcr  books  cf  his&jCT  cononiied  with  faim  to  the 
1^.  Dramatic  litennxre^  too.  of  almost  all  eountnesp  had 
lor  him  an  immense  and  suiiiniig  chann.  It  fblloirs^  waj 
nainfaJlT.  that  his  own  reading  was  remaikablT  effective. 
Xot  less  «o  were  his  ioddciital  remarks  and  ejaculatioDa. 
One  one  oocasioQ  he  interrupted  the  reading  for  an  instant, 
to  exclaim,  "  To  ComaSe^  France  owes  some  of  her  great 
deeds.  Had  be  lired  in  mr  time,  I  would  have  made  him 
a  prince/'  Tears  before,  and  in  a  Terr  different  scene — ^it 
was  in  the  Cooncil  of  State,  on  perhaps  the  onlj  oecasian 
that  Xapdeon  was  seen,  fiere,  with  tears  in  his  eyes* — he 
had  said :  "  They  know  httle  of  human  nature  who  blame 
Comeille  'on  the  score,  he  meant,  of  fidse  antithesis]  fcv 
potting  in  the  mouth  of  the  Elder  Horace  the  fiunons 


**  QaH  moorut ;  on  q^mm  beau  dctapcir  alon  It 

Le$  Horaces  is  not  specifically  mentioned  among  the  Long- 
wood  readings,  but  that  line  must  have  come  sometimea 
into  Napoleon's  mind,  during  the  long  years  of  hopeless 
exile. 

For  the  ''  bombast  and  tinsel "  of  Voltaire,  the  dramatist^ 
which  Frederick  thought  so  admirable.  Napoleon  had  great 
disrelish.  (Edipe  is  the  only  dramatic  production  of  that 
author  which  he  liked  to  read  or  to  listen  to.  Mahomet 
(a  special  favourite  with  Frederick)  he  could  not  tolerate. 

wood  reports  "  Napoleon's  great  delight*'  with  these  books  of  1816. — 
Lffwt  Paj^g;  Addl.  MSS.  in  Brit.  Mus.,  20208. 

*  It  was  immediately  after  Dupont*s  surrender  at  Bajlen,  and  it ' 
to  DufK^nt  that  the  £m];>eror  applied  the  quotation. 
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"  He  turns  a  great  man  into  a  scoundrel  who  deserves  the 
gallows/'  was  Napoleon's  remark,  to  which  he  added,  in 
his  incisive  way — ^his  criticisms  were  often  like  vigorous 
sword-thrusts — "  Voltaire  delights  in  ascribing  to  petty 
intrigues  the  conquests  of  Opinion."  He  had  criticised 
Mahomet  just  as  vehemently  in  his  memorable  conversation 
with  Goethe  in  October,  1808,  winding  up  his  diatribe 
with  a  recommendation  to  the  poet  to  write  a  tragedy  on 
the  Death  of  CtBsar,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  what  great 
benefits  to  the  human  race  might  have  been  looked  for 
from  such  a  man,  **  had  time  been  given  him  to  develope  his 
vast  designs!'^  Once  or  twice  he  ventured  to  criticise 
English  poets,  as  he  knew  them  by  translation.  Thus, 
seeing  an  Englishman  reading  Paradise  Lost,  on  board  the 
Northumberland, — "  Your  British  Homer,"  he  said,  *'  lacks 
taste,  harmony,  warmth,  naturalness."t  Singularly  in- 
felicitous as  a  criticism  on  Milton ;  one  is  not  so  sure  of  its 
injustice  to  the  Paradis  Perdu  of  Delille.  Curious  it  is  to 
find  the  autocrat  of  six  and  forty  just  as  fond,  not  only  of 
Homer,  but  of  Ossian,  as  had  been  the  youth  of  twenty. 
At  Lougwood,  as  at  Valence,  Homer,  in  French,  would 
keep  Napoleon  out  of  his  bed  until  long  after  midnight. 
The  praises  of  Ossian  he  never  wearied  of  sounding.} 

Among  the  legion  of  minor  books  read  first  in  exile,  and  Kapoieon't 
reviewed  as  they  were  read,  was  his  brother  Lucien's 
Charlemagne: — "What  ability;  what  time  and  labour; 
thrown  away!  Twenty  thousand  verses — some  few  of 
them  good  verses — but  the  whole  colourless,  aimless,  and 
resultless/'     Once,  having  read  some  book  of  which  he 

•  Lewes,  Ufe  of  Oodhe  (1863),  499. 

t  BanaparU  a  SainU-H^Une  (1816),  96. 

X  "  Bead  again" — such  was  his  advice  to  the  Englishman  of  the 
NorthtmberUmd — "  the  poet  of  Achilles.  Devour  Ossian.  Those  are  the 
poets  who  lift  up  the  soul,  and  give  to  man  a  colossal  greatness."  lb. 


criticiiDU. 
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himself  was  the  subject,  he  commented  thus: — "I  find 
things  positively  affirmed  about  me  and  my  motives,  as  to 
which  it  would  severely  task  all  my  faculties  to  form,  to 
^y^^l/f  ^^y  clear  and  decided  conviction  of  the  truth.  .  .  . 
The  exact  and  literal  truths  are  things  difficult,  indeed,  for 
History  to  seize  upon.  Happily,  they  are,  in  very  many 
cases,  matters  rather  of  curiosity  than  of  real  importance."* 
These  readings  were  further  diversified, — at  one  time,  by 
Napoleon's  studies  in  English  under  Las  Cases  ;t  at 
another,  by  his  teaching  Mathematics  to  young  Bertrand. 
The  book  he  used  in  this  last  piu^uit — the  Cours  de 
Mathematique  of  Bezout — ^lies  before  me.  It  has  his 
pencil  marks  and  notes  in  its  margins.  Sometimes  he 
has  indicated  the  date  of  the  lessons.} 

Those  poor  rooms  within  which  the  reorganizer  of  France, 
the  Conqueror  and  the  Legislator  of  a  Continent,  whilst 
struggling  with  mortal  disease,  by  turns  criticised  the  great 
writers  on  the  Art  of  War,  and  taught  a  boy  the  Elements  of 
Trigonometry;  the  rooms  which  witnessed  the  long  readings. 


•  Las  Cases,  ut  sup.  iv,  237,  238. 

t  These  English  studies  were  the  less  snccessfol,  from  Niqioleaii's 
undae  expectation  of  quick  progress.  A  note  written  to  his  preceptor 
has  been  printed  in  the  weekly  paper,  called  "  Notes  cmd  Qturin,** 
It  runs  thus  :  "  Count  Las  Cases,  Since  six  week  I  learn  the  English, 
and  I  do  [make]  not  anj  progress.  Six  week  do  [make]  fourfy  aad 
two  daj.  K  I  might  have  learn  fiytj  word  for  day,  I  could  know 
two  thousand  two  hunderd.  It  is  in  the  Dictionary  more  of  foorty 
thousand.  .  .  .  After  this  you  shall  agree  that  to  study  one  tongue  is  a 
great  labour." 

X  This  memorial  of  a  season  which  we  Englishmen,  generally,  9xe  now 
coming  to  look  back  upon  with  something  of  the  feelings  of  shame  and 
mortification,  with  which,  as  we  have  good  evidence,  Statesmen  and 
Poets  regarded  it  long  years  ago,  is  worthily  preserved  among  the 
**  Additional  MSS."  in  the  British  Museum,  whither  it  came  from  the 
library  of  Bishop  Butler. 
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the  rapid  dictations,  and  the  keen  arguments  on  Herodotus 
and  JEschylus,  on  Tasso  and  Cervantes,  of  a  man  who  will 
be  the  theme  of  the  historians  and  the  poets  for  many 
generations  to  come,  were  quickly  turned  into  stables  and 
haylofts ;  but  the  words  spoken  and  written  there  retain  all 
their  power.  And  he  must  needs  be  a  keen-witted  man  who 
could  fairly  calculate  what  Napoleon  III  owes  to  the 
Bathursts  and  the  Hudson  Lowes ;  who  could  deduce  the 
full  working  on  French  minds  and  French  imaginations, 
of  the  memories — and  of  the  legends — of  Longwood. 

At  this  date,  the  Bathursts  and  the  Lowes  are  not,  rea- 
sonably, the  objects  of  anger,  but  of  pity.  They  but  did 
what  it  was  in  their  nature  to  do,  and  they  had  the  tacit, 
though  temporary,  approval  of  the  majority  of  their  coun- 
trymen. They  had,  also,  whatever  of  sanction  may  be 
wrung  out  of  the  fact,  that  the  object  of  their  petty  perse- 
cutions had  sometimes  permitted  much  worse  things  to  be 
done  under  his  own  rale.  Yet  very  few  men  will,  I  think, 
turn  over  the  original  documents  (now  publicly  accessible), 
which  tell  the  story  of  St.  Helena,  from  our  own  English 
point  of  view,  without  a  strong  sensation  of  disgust. 

Among  those  youthful  papers  of  Napoleon  which  I  men- 
tioned at  the  outset,  are  numerous  rough  and  boyish  notes 

*  It  has  been,  I  see,  qniie  recently  denied  that  Sir  H.  Lowe  tried  to 
torn  Britiflli  officers  into  spies.  I  have  had  occasion  to  learn  something 
about  that,  from  the  lips  of  those  who  were  concerned.  But  there  is  no 
need  to  travel  out  of  Sir  H.  Lowe's  own  papers  for  conclusive  evidence. 
His  conversations  at  Plantation  House  were  recorded,  under  his  own 
eye,  by  his  military  secretary.  Thence  we  learn  that  on  a  certain 
occasion  "  The  Governor  said  [to  O'Meara]  .  .  .  that,  for  his  part,  he 
did  not  underdand  how  any  avhjeci  of  conver$ation  [with  Napoleon] 
could  he  introduced,  which  there  uxu  any  necessity  of  keeping  from  his 
knowledge  as  Oovemor  of  this  island,**  Notes  of  Conversation,  ...  25  Nov. 
1817,  Additional  MSS.  in  Brit.  Mus.  20146,  f.  28,  verso. 
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on  Geography,  which  close  with  these  words :    "  Sainte 
Helene— -petite  Hey     The  island,  then  so  obscure,  is  no^ 
for  ever  famous,  and  its  fame  casts  upon   England   '' 
shadow^  not  to  pass  away" — 

"  Because  it  was  not  well,  it  was  not  well. 
Nor  tuneful  with  our  lofty  chanted  part 
AjDong  the  Oceanides, — that  Heart 
To  bind,  and  bare,  and  vex  with  vulture  fell. 
I  would,  mj  noble  England  I  men  might  seek 
All  crimson  stains  upon  thy  breast, — ^not  cheek  !'* 


1 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

HISTORY     OF     THE     OLD     ROYAL    LIBRARY    OF    THE     KINGS 
OF    ENGLAND. 

O  Ceremony,  show  me  but  thy  worth  P 
What  is  thy  Soul  of  Adoration  P 

«  «  «  «  « 

Tis  not  the  balm,  the  sceptre,  and  the  ball, 

The  sword,  the  mace,  the  crown  imperial. 

The  inter-tissued  robe  of  gold  and  pearl. 

The  farced  title  running  fore  the  King, 

The  throne  he  sits  on,  nor  the  tide  of  pomp 

That  beats  upon  the  high  shore  of  this  world. 

♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  Henry  V,  ir,  1. 

I  CONNECT,  in  this  and  the  two  following  chapters,  an 
outline  of  the  History  of  the  Royal  Library,  with  some 
notices  of  that  of  our  chief  Repositories  of  Records,  because, 
as  will  appear  hereafter,  there  are  many  points  of  sub- 
stantial and  close  union  between  the  two  themes.  Part  of 
the  early  history  of  the  Royal  Library  itself  has  to  be 
sought  in  the  annals  of  "  the  Treasury  of  the  King's  Ex- 
chequer at  Westminster."  The  State  Paper  Office  (which 
has  so  recently  been  combined  with  the  main  Record 
Repository  in  the  new  Rolls  House)  is,  historically,  "  the 
King's  Library  for  matters  of  State  and  Council.*'  They 
are  all,  in  fact,  branches  of  one  subject. 

Be  the  cause  what  it  may,  it  is  unquestionable  that,  on 
the  whole,  the  Kings  of  England  cannot  be  praised  for  any 
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i  distinctive  love  of  literature ;  for  any  conspicuous  zeal  in 

its  encouragement,  or  its  extension.  There  are,  indeed^ 
exceptional  instances,  but  they  are  few.  In  this  re- 
spect, the  English  nobility,  at  almost  all  periods,  contrasts 
very  advantageously  with  the  English  monarchs,  and 
need  not  shun  comparison  with  the  aristocracy  of  any, 
the  most  favoured  country.  But  among  the  sovereigns, — 
as  if  by  some  special  fataUty, — even  the  two  men  who 
stand  out  of  the  common  line,  as  possessing  at  once 
a  considerable  tincture  of  learning,  and  a  more  than 
average  share  of  natural  capacity,  were  mere  egotists. 
Henry  the  Eighth's  egotism  was  that  of  a  voluptuary, 
James  the  First's  egotism  was  that  of  a  pedant.  Neither 
achieved  for  literature  anything  that  merits  record,  although 
both  enjoyed  noble  opportunities.  Henry  permitted  the 
princely  revenues  of  the  monasteries  to  be  squandered 
amongst  courtiers  and  parasites.  James  laboriously  accu- 
mulated those  acts  of  tyranny  and  persecution,  which,  in 
the  next  age,  had  for  their  inevitable  result  the  ruin  of  a 
better  king  than  himself,  and  the  exile  and  destitution  ol 
the  most  illustrious  divines  and  scholars  in  the  Church  oi 
England.  He  lavished  wealth  and  honours  on  a  Carr,  and 
sent  a  Raleigh  to  the  scaffold.  Both  Henry  VI  and 
Charles  I  would  doubtless  have  been  more  salient  excep- 
tions to  the  rule,  but  for  their  civil  wars. 

This  being  so,  it  is  not  surprising  that  for  several  genera- 
tions of  our  kings  we  have  to  search  out  the  faint  traces  ol 
p^J^*"^  such  a  collection,  chiefly  amongst  Wardrobe  Books,  an(] 
bn^**  ^  Inventories  of  Household  Furniture.  The  earliest  entries  o: 
that  kind  which  have,  as  yet,  come  under  my  own  eyi 
(during  long  searchings,  both  at  the  Rolls  House,  and  ai 
the  old  Paper  Office),  belong  to  the  reigns  of  Edward  ] 
and  Edward  II.     As  late  as  Henry  VIII,  the  lists  of  books 
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are  mixed  up  with  lists  of  beds  and  tables.  And  even  in 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  office  of  **  Keeper  of  the  Books  " 
is  conjoined  with  that  of  "  Distiller  of  Oderiferous  Herbs  ;" 
— the  worthy  pluralist  having,  it  may  be  noted,  a  better 
salary  as  a  perfumer,  than  as  a  Librarian. 

In  the  Close  Rolls,  indeed,  there  occurs  an  incidental 
mention  of  a  Keeper  of  the  King's  Books  {Gustos  librorum 
Reffis)  as  early  as  1252,  but  it  is  only  in  a  precept  direct- 
ing him  to  deliver  colours  to  a  certain  painter.*  Two 
years  earlier,  there  is  mention  of  a  French  book,  which 
seems  to  have  been  the  King's,  although  it  was  then  in  the 
custody  of  the  Master  of  the  Knights  Templars,  who  is 
ordered  to  deHver  it  to  an  Officer  of  the  Wardrobe,!  appa- 
rently that  the  King's  painters  might  copy  from  it,  when 
employed  in  painting  a  room  called  "  the  Antioch  Chamber." 
But  there  are  in  these  casual  entries  no  distinct  indications 
whatever  of  the  actual  contents  of  the  "  Royal  Library." 

Among  the  books  incidentally  described  in  the  Wardrobe 
Accounts  of  28th  Edward  I  (A.D.  1299-1300)  are  these  :—  wanirobe 
"A  book  which  is  called  Tewtus,  in  a  case  of  leather,  on  which  tu^lpLtag^. 
the  magnates  are  wont  to  be  sworn  ;  a  book  which  begins 
Prologtis  in  Cronica ;  a  book  of  Romance,  \i,e,y  a  book  not  in 
Latin,  unus  liber  de  Romauntz],  which  begins  Cristiens  sevoet 
entremettre ;  a  book  which  begins  Paladi  Butili  [doubtless 
Palladius  Rutilius,  De  re  Bustica] ;  a  book  which  begins 
Ut  de  mundo  sit  utilis ;  a  book  which  begins  Sanctis- 
simo  .  .  in  Christo  Patri;  a  book  which  is  called  Summa 

*  "  Mandatum  est  Badulplio  de  Dxmgiin,  Cuatodi  librorum  Eegis,  quod 
magistro  Willielmo  pictori  regis  habere  faciat  colores,"  &c. — Bot  Clatia, 
36  Hen.  m,  m.  22. 

t  "  Mandatom  est .  .  B.  de  Manford,  ....  quod  faciat  habere  Henr.  do 
Warderoba  . .  .  quendam  librom  magnum,  et  Begum  in  quo  continentur, 
Oesta  AntioehcB;*  &c.--^Bot.  CUms.,  34  Hen.  Ill,  m.  12. 

10 
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Tancredi''  and  so  on;  most  of  the  others  being  either 
Service  books  or  Household  books.*  Other  books  belonging 
to  the  Royal  Library  at  this  period  were  kept  in  the 
Treasury  of  the  Exchequer.  Thus,  in  Stapeldon's  Exchequer 
Inventory,  of  the  following  reign,  appear,  "  a  book,  bound 
o'^c^T^  in  red  leather,  De  regimine  Begvm;'  also,  "  a  small  book  on 
•wry.  the  Rule  of   the  Knights  Templars   {^De  regula  Tempfc^ 

riorum) ;"  a  "  stitched  book  De  vita  Sancti  Patricii^*  and 
''  a  stitched  book,  in  a  tongue  unknown  to  the  English, 
which  begins  thus,  Edmygavo  douit  duyrmyd  dinuB^  Again, 
other ''  various  stitched  books  and  rolls,  in  the  Welsh  lan- 
guage," are  mentioned,  without  further  description,  but  with 
the  apologetic  remark  that  they  are  "  very  foreign  '*  to  the 
English  tongue.f  Sir  Francis  Palgrave  has  conjectured  that 
the  first-named  treatise  in  Welsh,  is,  probably,  a  collection 
of  the  Bardic  prophecies.}  The  list  closes  with  the  GJro- 
««Va  of  Roderick  de  Ximenez,  Archbishop  of  Toledo,  "bound 
in  green  leather." 

In  another  volume  of  unlike  nature  to  Stapledon's  Inven- 
tory, (known  as  "Memoranda  of  the  Treasury,  from  39 
Edw.  Ill  to  35  Hen.  VIII,"  and  printed,  by  the  late  Sir  F. 
Palgrave,  with  other  documents,  in  1836),  is  an  entry  of  the 
delivery  into  the  King's  Treasury,  in  1419,  of  five  volumes, 
namely,  a  Bible ;  a  copy  of  the  Book  of  Chronicles  ;  a  Treatise 
on  the  Conception  of  the  Virgin  Mary  [Be  Conceptions  Beata 
Maria ;  a  Compendium  of  Tlieology ;  and  a  book  entitled 
Libellus  de  emendatione  vita.^     But  these  books  were  trans- 

•  Iiiber  quoUdianiui  Conirarotulatoris  OarderohcBf  anno  Reg.  Edw.  I. 
28vo.  MS.  in  the  Library  of  Society  of  Antiquaries.  [Printed  as  an 
Appendix  to  the  ArcJueologia.'} 

t  Kalendcuriwni  de  BuUis,  &c.  [By  Walter  Stapledon,  Bishop  of 
Exeter,  1323]  (MS.  Rolls  House,)  pp.  180,  203. 

J  Ancient  Kalendars  and  Inventories  of  the  Exchequer^  I,  Ixxxiii. 

§  Memoranda,  &c.  (MS.  Rolls  House),  f.  49,  verso. 
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ferred,  in  the  following  year,  to  the  Monastery  of  Sheen. 
In  1426,  a  "  book  called  Egesippus,"  and  *'  another  book 
called  Liber  de  Observantia  Papa,^  were  delivered  out  of 
the  library  in  the  Treasury  to  the  secretary  of  Cardinal 
Beaufort,  to  be  lent  to  the  Cardinal  for  a  limited  period.* 
Hegesippus,  De  BeUo  Judaico  et  urbis  Hierosolymjormi 
Excidio,  in  a  MS.  ascribed  by  Casley  to  the  eleventh 
century,  is  still  among  the  Royal  MSS.  (14,  C.  VIII). 
There  are  also  entries  in  the  following  year  of  the  loan,  by 
Ralph  Lord  Cromwell,  Treasurer  of  England,  of  "  various 
books  on  the  civil  law,  and  other  books,"  to  the  Master 
of  King's  College,  Cambridge,  and  of  their  subsequent 
gift  to  that  house,  with  the  assent  of  the  Lords  of  the 
Council.! 

The  early  history  of  printing  in  England  contains,   I     8««n  en- 
think,  no  one  fact  distinctly  indicative  of  any  fostering  of    of  infant 
the  infant  art   by  the  king.      The  only  incident  which  ^K-„pof^ 
conjoins  the  names  of  Caxton  and  of  Edward  IV  is  a  record,  ^''^^^^ 
on  the  Issue  Roll  of  the  Exchequer,  of  a  payment  of  £20 
to  Caxton,  in  June,  1479,  "  for  certain  causes  and  matters 
-»*^ormed  by  him  for  the  said  Lord  the  King."}     Caxton's 
Tirtt  dated  book,  it  will  be  remembered,  is  of  1477,  but 
the  entry  seems  scarcely  to  accord  with  a  mere  purchase  of 
books ;  whilst  the  payment  would  have  been  sure  of  grateful 
commemoration  by  the  illustrious  recipient,  had  it  been 
made  by  way   of  encouragement  for    their  production. 
Probably,  therefore,  it  may  have  been  but  the  payment  of 
services  rendered  at  Bruges,  whilst  Caxton  was  governor   , 

*  Memcra/nda,  &c.  (MS.  RoUs  House),  f.  78.  There  are  subsequent 
entries  of  the  return  and  re-loan  of  the  same  yolume  to  the  same 
borrower. 

t  lb.,  f.  79. 

X  Issue  BoU  of  the  Exchequer.  (MS.  Rolls  Ho.)  15  June,  19  Edw.  lY. 
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of  the  English  Factory  there,  and  in  the  service — in  some 
sort — of  Edward's  sister,  Margaret,  Duchess  of  Bur- 
gundy. 

But,  in  the  Wardrobe  Accounts  of  Edward  IV — preserved 
in  the  Harleian  MS.  No.  4780 — there  are  some  entries, 
respecting  the  "  coveryng  and  garnysshing  of  the  Books  of 
oure  saide  Souverain  Lorde  the  Kinge,"  which  indicate  his 
possession,  in  1480,  of  certain  choice  volumes,  all  of  them, 
apparently,  being  manuscripts.    Livy ;  Froissart ;  Josephus ; 
TKe  Gouvernal  of  Kings  and  Princes;  a  book  Of  the  Holy 
Trinite ;  a  Bible  Historicde ;  another  Bible ;  and  a  work 
entitled  La  Forteresse  de  Foy^  are  among  the  books  which 
in  that  year  were  bound  by  Piers  Bauduyn.*     The  price 
paid  for  "binding,  gilding,  and  dressing"  Froissart  and 
the  Bible  Historiale  was  twenty  shillings  each ;  for  several 
others,  sixteen  shillings  each ;  for  "  three  small  bookes  of 
Franche,"  six  shillings  and  eight  pence,  together.     Another 
entry  at  the    same    date    shows  that    the  king's   books 
accompanied  him  from  London  to  Eltham  Palace;  that 
some  were  put  into  "  divers  cofyns  of  fyrre,"  and  others 
into  "the  king's  carr/'f     Other  entries   show  that  the 
bindings  were  of  figured  cramoisy  velvet,  with  rich  laces 
and  tassels,  with  buttons  of  silk  and  gold,  and  with  clasps 
bearing  the  king's  arms.}     All  the  books  named  above, 
the  " Gouvernal"  excepted,  are  still  to  be  seen  among  the 
Royal  MSS. ;  but  the  identity  of  the  copies  is  only  con- 
jectural.    A  fine  Bible  Historiale^  now  marked  19,  D.  22, 
has  an  inscription  recording  its  purchase  for  100  marks, 
by  WiUiam  de  Montacute,  Earl  of  Salisbury,  after  the 
battle  of  Poitiers,  where  it  had  been  captured  among  the 
baggage  of  the  French  king.     The  Earl  (who  died  hi  1397) 

*  Harl.  MS.,  4780,  21,  verso.     f  lb.     %  lb.,  40,  verso. 
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gave  it  to  his  Countess,  who,  in  her  Will,  instructed  her 
executors  to  sell  it  for  "  40  livres/'*  The  only  allusion  to 
books  which  I  find  in  King  Edward  the  Fourth's  Will  relates 
merely  to  "  boks  apperteignyng  to  .  .  oure  Chapell/*  which 
are  left  to  the  Queen,  such  books  being  excepted  "as 
we  shall  herafter  dispose  to  goo  to  oure  said  Collage  of 
Wyndesore/'t 

In  Henry  VII,  a  taste  for  books  had  to  struggle  with  an 
inordinate  avarice  of  money.  The  superb  series  of  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  press  of  Anthony  Verard,  upon  vellum, 
which  adorned  his  library  (and  is  now  one  of  the  in- 
numerable attractions  to  curiosity-seekers  at  the  British  Henry  vii 
Museum),  shows  plainly  that  the  love  of  fine  books  bLyat*Ricu. 
was  strong  enough  to  vanquish  the  love  of  broad  pieces. 
The  accounts  of  his  Privy  Purse  tell — as  I  shall  show  in 
some  detail  presently — the  same  tale.  This  king's  principal 
Library  was  lodged  in  his  palace  at  Richmond,  and  seems 
to  have  been  kept  there  intact  for  at  least  a  century  after 
his  death,  Quintin  Paulet  is  the  only  Royal  Librarian  whose 
name  I  have  yet  met  with  in  the  records  of  this  reign.  His 
name  occurs  often  between  1495  and  1504.  Henry  VIII 
appointed  Giles  Du  Wes  to  be  keeper  of  the  Library  ''  at 
Richemounte,"  with  a  salary  of  £10  a  year,  in  the  first  year 
of  his  reign.}  William  Tillesley  filled  the  same  office,  and 
had  the  same  salary,  in  Queen  Mary's  time.^  In  the 
reign  of  James  I,  the  Library  was  shown  to  John  Zinzerling 
— visiting  Richmond  as  a  literary  tourist — and  it  still  bore 
the  designation  of  "  the  Library  of  Henry  VII."     The  only 

•  Royal  MS.  19,  D.  22,  at  beg. 

t  Additional  MSS.  in  Brit.  Mu9.     (Transcripts  by  Bymer,  for  the 
Foedera.)  No.  4615. 
X  Privy  Seal  (Rolls  House)  20  Sept.  1509. 
§  Household  booh  of  Mary,  MS.,  quoted  by  Lysons,  i,  441. 
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book  of  which  he  makes  specific  mention  is  a  *'  Genealofiia 
Begum  Anglia  ab  Adamo."  This  is  9  MS.  roll  of  the  15th 
century,  and  may  yet  be  seen  among  the  Royal  MSS.  in  the 
British  Museom.^  Henry's  inkstand  was  shown  to  Zin- 
zerling,  and  also  his  bed-chamber,  yet  bearing  the  stains  of 
his  blood.f  Charles  I  often  lived  here,  and  it  was  here 
that  he  coUected  many  of  his  pictures.  But  in  the  Par- 
liamentary survey  of  the  palace,  and  its  appurtenances,  made 
in  1649,  there  is  no  mention  of  any  library.  |  Most  pro- 
bably it  had  been  removed  by  Charles  to  Whitehall.  After 
the  Restoration,  I  find  the  Genealogia^  which  Zinzerling 
had  seen  at  Richmond  about  1612,  entered  in  a  Cata- 
logue of  Charles  the  Second's  MSS.  at  Whitehall,  made  in 
1666.^ 

The  Privy  Purse  Expenses  of  Henry  VII  contain  a 
remarkable  series  of  entries  of  payments  for  books,  as  well 
for  the  purchase  of  printed  ones,  as  for  copying  manuscripts, 
and  for  binding.  For  instance:  "  To  one  Smerte  for  anEnglish 
boke,  20*. ;"  "  To  Frances  Mareyn,  for  divers  bokes  by  bill, 
65*: ;"  "  To  Master  Peter,  for  certain  bokes,  opon  a  bille, 
£11  :  3  :  4;"^  "To  Hugh  Dewes,  for  printed  bokes, 
13*.  4fl?.  /'**  "  To  a  boke-bynder,  6*.  Sc?.  ;"tt  "  Delivered  to 
Quintyn,  for  bokes,  £20  ;"{  J  "  for  2  new  bokes,  bought  of 
Ursyn,  £2  ;"§§  and  so  on.  Some  of  the  payments  indicate 
that  the  king's  love  of  books  was  widely  known.  \  \  On  one 
occasion  £23  appears  to  have  been  given  for  one  book.^^ 

•  u,  B.  8. 

t  lodoci  Sinceri  [t.  c,  JoanniB  Zinzerling]  li^iMTwn'wm,  (1627),  309. 
X  MS.  (Bolls  House)  [printed  in  Ifoniiwietito  Vetusta,^ 
§  Royal  MS.,  App.  71,  f.  8.  {Catalogus  Ivbrorrtm  MSS.  Btblioiheem 
Begioey  1666.) 

II  Additional  MS.,  B.  M.,  7099,  f.  22.  f  lb.,  27. 

**  lb.,  31.  tt  lb.,  34.  tX  lb. 

§§  lb.  II II  "  To  a  woman  that  brought  a  book,  £2."    lb. 

ttlb.,41. 
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An  entry  of  the  payment  of  two  pounds  to  Clement 
Cleric  for  writing  of  The  Amity  of  Flanders  seems  to 
indicate  something  more  than  mere  transcription  of  a 
treaty.* 

There  occur  throughout  these  accounts  several  items  of 
"rewards"  to  poets.  "To  the  blynde- poet  in  reward, 
ten  nobles \'  " To  my  lady  the  Kinges  Moder  poet, 
ten  nobles ;"  "  To  the  Rymer  of  Scotland,  in  rewarde, 
twenty  nobles. "f  The  blind  poet  is  Bernard  Andreas,  the 
biographer  of  Henry.  The  "  King's  Mother's  poet "  is 
probably,  in  Mr.  Craven  Ord's  opinion,  as  appears  by  tlie 
MS.  note  he  has  affixed  to  the  entry,  no  less  a  person  than 
Erasmus,  one  of  whose  letters  from  London  is  dated  two 
days  later  than  the  date  of  this  payment  (Dec.  3,  1497). 
The  rhymer  of  Scotland  is  perhaps  Dunbar.  But,  in 
monetary  appreciation,  the  poets  are,  as  usual,  quite  outshone 
by  the  dancers.  "  A  little  maid  that  danceth  "  gets  twelve 
pounds.  Another  damsel,  of  the  same  graceful  calling, 
thirty  pounds.  Interspersed  with  these  entries  of  pastime 
are  some  which  look  as  grim  as  a  death's  head  at  a  banquet 
— •*  To  Sir  William  Stanley,  vpon  Us  execution ^\  ten 
pounds."  "  To  Sir  Robert  Clifford,  five  hundred  pounds." 
Clifford,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  Perkin  Warbeck's 
counsellor  and  "  friend." 

Three  book  entries  (it  may  finally  be  added)  seem  to 
relate  to  the  productions  of  Verard's  press  already  men- 
tioned : — "  To  a  Frensheman  for  certain  bokcs,  fifty-six 
pounds,  four  shillings;*'^  "to  Antony  Verard,  fortwobokes 
called  The  Gardyn  of  Helthe  (1502)  six  pounds ;"||  "To  a 
Frensheman  for  printed  bokes  (1505),  ten  pounds,  fifteen 

♦  Additional  MS.,  B.  M.,  7009.  f.  37.  f  lb.,  43. 

X  8ic  in  MS.  §  lb.,  f.  62.  (|  lb.,  75. 
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shillings/'*  Richard  Pynson's  name  occurs  as  receiving  ia 
1503  a  reward  of  twenty  shillings.  In  the  following  year, 
Henry  lends  him  ten  pounds,  "  upon  a  prest  for  masse 
bokes  to  beprinted.'^t  I^  1505,  the  king  gives  the  monks 
of  Richmond  books,  bought  of  Henry  Jacob,  to  the  value 
of  forty-six  pounds  ten  shillings.}  Henry's  expenditure 
for  jewels  was  enormous,  like  his  son's.  In  one  entiy 
appears  a  payment  of  £30,000  for  precious  stones  and 
jewels  "from  beyond  sea."^  He  had,  too,  a  similar  love 
for  gaming  and  wagers,  but  does  not  seem  to  have  indulged 
it  to  equal  lengths.  The  book  contains  many  evidences 
of  his  large  commercial  speculations  on  the  Continent,  as 
well  as  many  proofs  that,  whatever  his  essential  avarice,  he 
was  more  open-handed  in  the  small  matters  of  daily  life 
than  quite  consists  with  the  usual  delineations  of  his 
character. 

Henry's  fondness  for  French  literature  has  been  repeatedly 
noticed,  like  his  proneness  to  diarize.  "  He  was,"  says 
Bacon,  "  a  prince  sad,  serious,  and  full  of  thoughts  and 
secret  observations ;  and  full  of  notes  and  memorials  of  his 

own  hand He  was  rather  studious  than  learned ; 

reading  most  books  that  were  of  any  worth  in  the  French 
tongue.     Yet  he  understood  the  Latin."  || 

Neither  of  Henry  VII  nor  of  his  more  famous  son  has 

anything  been  recorded  which  shows  distinctly  any  real 

wctminrtcr  intcrcst  iu  thc  nascent  literature  of  England  itself.     We 

Library      of  *^ 

King  Henry  huvc  a  complctc  Cataloguc  of  the  Library  of  Henry  VIII  at 
Westminster   (formerly   preserved   in   the    Augmentation 

•  Additional  MS.,  B.  M.,  7099,  f.  91.  f  lb,  f.  88. 

X  lb,  93.    At  fol.  91,  is  an  entry  of  a  gift  to  the  Church  Library  (as  it 
seems)  at  Richmond. 
§  lb.,  87. 
II  Bacon,  Life  and  Reign  of  Henry  VII  (Kennet,  i,  637). 
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Office,   and  now  in  the  General  Record   Office),  taken 
towards  the  close  of  his  reign.     It  contains  two  entries 
under  the  name   of  Boccaccio,  and  two  under  that  of 
Petrarch,  but  none   under  "Chaucer."    The   works   of 
Chartier,  of  Coquillart,  and  of  Marot,  occur,  with  many 
other  books  in  French,  and  amongst  them  the  Breviarium 
d'AmourSi  the  Son^e  du  Vernier,  and  three  copies  of  the 
Boman    de  la  Rose.     Dante    appears    thus : — "  Danti's 
works  in  the  Castiliau  tongue."     The  only  English  author 
of  note  is  Gower.   The  only  Greek  authors  are  Thucydides, 
Herodianus,    Plutarch,    Galen,     and    Aristotle    {Ethica; 
Politica;  Naturalid).     The  principal   Latin    classics   in 
-the  collection  are  Virgil,  Horace,   Ovid,   Livy   (both   in 
Latin  and  in  French),   Pliny,    Quintilian,   and   Quintus 
Curtius.     Of  Cicero,  the  Orationes,  the  Be  Fimbria,  and 
the  Be  OJlcits,  also  occur;   with  a  French  translation  of 
the  treatise  Be  Senedute.     Orosius  appears  twice.     The 
chief  Historians  of  England  which  appear  in  this  catalogue 
are  Henry  of  Huntingdon ;  St.  Ives,  Bishop  of  Chartres ; 
a   "  Cronica  from  K.   Richard  I  to   K.   Henry  VT   a 
"  Cronicle   of  England,  toritten ;"   and    Polydore  Virgil ; 
together  with  a    series   of    chroniclers   which   are   thus 
sweepingly  described   in  a  single  entry : — "  Policronica. 
Item,   Cronica   Nich.   Trivet     Item,  Parva  prqphetia  de 
Regibm  Anglis.    Item,  Historia  de  gestis  Britonum.     Cum 
plurimis  aliis  Cronicis  et  Opusculis."     The  chief  foreign  ch^ci^in 
chroniclers   are   Comines,  Froissart,  Monstrelet,   and  the  vrnth^ii. 
Cronica  Martiniana,  usually  attributed — ^in  part,  at  least —  ^wnr. 
to  John  Philip  de  Lignamine.     The  only  complete  English 
Bible  which  I  find  entered  in  this  catalogue  (compiled, 
it  is  to  be  remembered,  in  1542  or  1543)  is  thus  en- 
titled :    "  Biblia,  in  lingua  vernacula,  cum  antiqua  trans- 
lationey 
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ito  Thee*  rpjjg  works  of  thc  Fathers  are  so  numerous  as  to  form  a 
capital  feature  in  the  collection.  Works  on  the  Civil  Law 
also  occur  very  frequently.  Of  Primers,  the  Library  seems 
to  have  possessed  more  than  sixty,  which  are  thus  concisely 
described: — '* Primer  in  great  volume;  Primer  in  Latine 
ad  U8um  Sarum;  Primers  printed  in  volume,  gilted  and 
covered  with  vellat,  20;  Primers  bound  in  lether  aqd 
gorgeously  gilted,  36 ;  Primer  written  covered  with  doth 
of  gold;  Primer  printed;  Primer  written  in  volume  un- 
bound." "  Processionals  printed,  12 ;  Processionals  written, 
2,"  also  occur.  Many  of  the  entries  are  so  brief  and  vague 
as  to  give  no  intelligible  notion  of  the  book  intended. 
Thus  "  Portraiture ''  is  an  entry,  without  further  explana- 
tion; and  three  books  are  catalogued  under  the  word 
"  Volumen.''  Another  entry  reads  thus : — "  Bookes  writteu 
in  tholde  Saxon  tonge,  two  thome  of  the  Pentituik  and 
Sayncts  lives.  The  other  of  Medecine."  The  catalogue  is 
alphabetical  and  in  two  parts,  to  the  second  of  which  this 
heading  is  prefixed :  "  Adhuc  Index  Librorum  qui  habenlur 
in  prcenominata  Bibliotheca,  quorum  quidam  inculH^  quidam 
ex  aniiqua  impressione,''  After  this,  a  new  alphabet  begins. 
Besides  this  Library  at  Westminster,  and  that  at  Kich- 
lito^'^f  niond  (collected  by  his  father),  Henry  VIII  had  a  Library 
^  Henry  at  Grccnwich,  but  of  this  no  catalogue  seems  to  have  been 
preserved.  There  is,  however,  amongst  the  Harleian  MSS., 
an  inventory,  taken  after  the  King's  death,  which  shows 
that  this  collection  then  contained  three  hundred  and  forty- 
one  printed  and  MS.  volumes  (329  of  which  were  kept  in 
the  Library  proper,  and  twelve  volumes  elsewhere),  besides 
numerous  unbound  MSS.,  scattered  about  the  Palace;  but 
it  describes  none  of  them  save  the  following:  "a  greate 
booke  called  An  Herballe;  twoo  great  Bibles  in  Latten; 
one  booke  of  Aristotle ;  a  Mass-bookc  covered  with  black 
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vellvet/'*  Again,  "a  lytle  booke  of  parchment  with 
Prayers,  covered  with  crymson  velvet  '^f  "  *  New  Testa- 
ment, glozed,  written,  unbound; J  a  booke,  wrytten  in 
parchment,  of  the  processe  betwene  King  Henry  th'eight 
and  the  Ladye  Katherine,  Dowager/'§  The  bidk  of  the 
books  is  entered  in  this  fashion :  "  In  one  deske, 
xxxj  bookes,  covered  with  redde/'  "in  another  desk, 
xxxvij  bookes;*'  "under  the  table,  cvij  bookes;"  and 
so  on. 

Henry  had  also  a  Library  at  Windsor,  containing  a  other libr.- 
hundred  and  nine  volumes^  none  of  which  are  particularised,  T^  New^ 
otherwise  than  as  comprising  ninety-eight  "  boarded  books,"  jj^^^«- 
sixteen  "  pasted  books,"  and  three  "  paper  books."  The 
covering  of  one  of  the  "boarded  books"  was  of  velvet, 
with  silver  clasps.  ||  At  Newhall  (sometimes  called  Beau- 
lieu),  in  Essex,  he  had  a  small  Library,  of  about  sixty 
volumes,  including  Livy,  Caesar,  Cicero,  and  Sallust ;  the 
works  of  Saints  John  Chrysostom,  Augustine,  Jerome, 
Cyprian,  Ambrose,  Gregory,  Bernard,  and  Thomas 
Aquinas;  the  Cornucopia,  and  several  other  Dictionaries; 
the  Chronicle  of  Eusebius,  the  Fasciculus  Temporum,  and 
another  Chronicle  here  called  Cronica  Volatonii.%  At 
Beddington,  in  Surrey,  he  had  a  series  of  the  beautiful 
editions  of  Historians,  Chroniclers,  and  Romancists,  printed 
by  Anthony  Verard,  thus  enumerated  in  the  Inventory : 
Lancelot,  Monstrelet,  Froissart,  Orosius  in  French, 
Chroniques  de  France,  each  being  in  two  or  more 
volumes;  together  with  other  copies  of  Froissart,  appa- 
rently MSS. ;  Le  graunt  Voiage  de  Jerusale^n ;  and, 
finally,  "  a  greate  booke  of  parchment,  written  and  lymned 

♦  Harl  MS.,  1419,  A.,  f.  56,  verso.  f  lb.,  f.  61. 

X  lb.,  f.  62,  verso.  §  lb. 

II  lb.,  f.  20.  %  lb.,  f.  66,  and  verso. 
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with  gold  of  graver's  worke,  De  Confessione  Amanlis.*** 
This  last  is  probably  identical  with  the  fine  copy  of 
Gower's  poem  now  marked  "  18,  C.  22/'  which  has  some 
beautifully  "  lymned  "  initial  letters,  although  it  is  without 
miniatures.  There  is  no  absolutely  precise  means  of 
identifying  the  printed  volumes  with  the  noble  series  of 
11^*1*^  Verards  on  vellum,  struck  off  for  Henry  the  Seventh,  yet 
BritiA  Mu.  they  are  probably  the  same. 

^  .^         In  the  Inventory  of  Furniture  at  St.  James's  the  only 
»«*■  at  St.  literary  entries  are  a  "  book  of  parchment  containing  divers 
patterns,"!  and  the  foundation-book  of  Henry  the  Seventh's 
Chapel4  a  beautiful  copy  of  which  has  been  recently  ac- 
quired for  the  British  Museum.    Two  or  three  other  books 
appear  in  an  appendix ;  e,  y.,  "  a  white  book  written  on 
parchment  ;"§  "  one  book  covered  with  green  velvet,  con- 
tained  in  a  wooden  case;"  "a  Httle  book  covered  with 
crimson  velvet ;"  ||  "  a  Description  of  the  Holy  Land,  and  a 
book  covered  with  velvet,  embroidered  with  the  King's  arms, 
declaring  the  same,  in  a  case  of  black  leather,  with  his 
Grace's  arms/'l  "  A  booke  of  paternes  for  phiosionamyes  '* 
seems  to  have  caught  the  special  fancy  of  Edward  VI,  as  on 
the  margin  of  this  entry  is  written,  "  taken  by  the  King's 
Majesty  himself."**    Many  of  Henry's  books  accompanied 
him,  occasionally,  in   his   removals   from  one  palace  to 
another,  tt 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  Henry  VHI  had  a  marked 

*  Harl.  MS.,  1419,  B.,  f.  85,  verso.  f  lb.,  173. 

X  lb.,  214.  §  lb.,  215,  verso.  ||  lb.,  216. 

%  lb.,  246,  verso.  **  lb.,  157. 

tt  Privy  Purse  Expenses  [printed  by  Nicolas],  paasim.  Entries  of  pay- 
ments to  boatmen  for  carrying  books  from  Greenwich  to  York  Place, 
and  from  York  Place  to  Hampton  or  Richmond,  are  frequent,  and 
there  are  several  entries  of  payments  for  the  carriage  of  books  from 
monasteries. 
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taste  for  books.  But  there  is  no  commensurate  proportion 
between  his  very  slender  outlay  in  this  direction  and  his 
enormous  outlay  on  plate  and  jewels.  The  ponderous  folios 
of  the  Inventory  of  1547,  which  I  have  so  freely  quoted, 
are  crowded  with  evidences  of  his  lavish  expenditure  on    ^iture 

Boolu       and 

articles  of  mere  luxury  and  show.  And  the  evidence  of  his  Jcweiierj. 
Privy  Purse  books  is  to  the  same  effect.  Within  three 
years  only  (1530-32)  we  find  him  disbursing  £10,800  for 
jewels  alone— exclusive  of  plate — and  little  more  than 
£100  for  books  and  binding.  But  his  Library  and  his 
jewel-house  tell  exactly  the  same  tale  in  another  particular. 
They  show  conclusively  that 

"  He  was,  to  wit,  a  stout  and  sturdy  tldef. 
Wont  to  rob  Churches  of  their  ornaments." 

Some  of  his  finest  jewels  were  plundered  from  monastic 
treasuries;  some  of  his  finest  books  were  the  spoils  of 
monastic  libraries.  Among  the  "Royal  MSS." — some  of 
which  are  now  before  me — are  books  that  were  once  shown 
to  visitors  with  pride  by  the  cowled  librarians  of  Lincohi, 
of  Bury  St.  Edmund's,  of  Ramsey,  of  Worcester,  of  Jervaux, 
and  of  Sempringham.  The  Latin  Gospels  of  the  eleventh 
century,  marked  1,  D.  3,  was  the  gift  of  a  certain  Countess 
Goda  to  the  monks  of  Rochester ;  the  Evangeliary  of  the 
ninth  century,  marked  1,  A.  18,  was  the  gift  of  King 
Athelstan  to  Christ  Church,  Canterbury.  Several  choice 
MSS.,  historical  and  theological,  were  written  by  the  hand 
of  Matthew  Paris,  in  the  busy  Scriptorium  of  St.  Alban's. 
But  the  books  thus  casually  preserved,  by  the  care  of 
better  men  than  their  royal  acquirer,  are  insignificant, 
when  compared  with  those  which  he  caused  to  be  scattered 
and  destroyed. 

Edward  the  Sixth  had  but  little  time  to  improve  the 
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The  Rojri  Libraries  he  had  inherited,  but  was  able  to  show  his  love 
En^d  TO-  for  learning  in  a  far  more  effectual  way.  Yet  this  minor 
means  was  not  neglected.  He  made  some  addition  of 
books,  and  gave  the  charge  of  the  chief  collection  to  Roger 
Ascham.  When  Martin  Bucerdied,  Sir  John  Cheke  wrote 
to  Dr.  Parker,  one  of  Bucer's  executors :  "  I  pray  you,  let 
TheLibntry  Mr.  Buccr's  books  and  scroles  unwritten,  be  sent  up  and 
saved  for  the  King's  Majesty."*  The  arrangement  ulti- 
mately made,  as  Strype  records  it — without,  in  this  in- 
stance, citing  his  authority — was  a  somewhat  strange  one. 
The  King  had  the  Manuscripts ;  the  Duchess  of  Somerset, 
the  greater  part  of  the  printed  books ;  and  Cranmer,  the 
remainder.  The  widow,  it  seems,  expected  to  receive  for 
this  Library  a  hundred  pounds,  but  in  fact  received  only 
eighty.f  Such  is  Strype's  account  of  this  curious  par- 
tition. I  have  looked  in  vain  among  the  State  Papers  of 
Edward's  reign  for  the  means  of  setting  at  rest  the  doubts 
that  suggest  themselves.  They  contain  several  letters 
which  mention  Bucer  and  his  affairs,  but  none  that  clear 
up  this  point. 

Many  testimonies  to  the  learning  and  varied  attainments 

of  the  youthful  king  are  widely  known.     None  of  them  is 

more  remarkable  than  Jerome  Cardan's  account  of  his  con- 

cardan'8    vcrsatiou  with  Edward  in  1552.     After  speaking  of  his 

"^'^r*'"  great  skill  in  languages,  and  of  that  gravity  "which  truly 

Edward  VI.    bcfittcd  thc  Tcgal  majesty,"  Cardan  adds  that  he  was  bland 

and  companionable,  fond  of  music,  laborious  in  affairs,  and 

of  a  liberal  mind.     The  tokens,  he  elsewhere  says,  of  early 

death  were  already  visible  in  Edward's  face.  J     Yet,  urged 

by  the  courtiers,  he  constructed  for  him  a  horoscope,  in 

*  Letters  of  Illustrious  Men,  MSS.  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge, 
quoted  in  Strype's  Cranmer,  App.  No.  51. 

t  lb.   Memorials,  357,  358.  J  Geniturarum  Exemplar,  pp.  6-19. 
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which  are  predictions  of  what  was  to  happen  to  the  poor 
monarch  in  his  ffty-aixth  year.  Cardan  afterwards  apolo- 
gised *  for  missing  the  mark  so  widely,  by  citing,  amongst 
other  things,  the  fate  of  earlier  astrologers  who  had  too 
accurately  foretold  sad  stories  of  the  deaths  of  kings.  He 
often  recurred  in  after  life  to  his  talk  with  Edward,  and 
would  say  that  in  him  was  the  making  of  a  philosopher,  as 
well  as  of  a  king. 

Almost  the  only  conspicuous  incident  in  relation  to  the 
Royal  Library,  during  the  reign  of  Mary,t  is  the  sub- 
mission of  a  memorial  "  for  the  recovery  and  preservation 
of  ancient  writers  and  monuments,  and  ....  concerning 
the  erecting  of  a   Library,   without   any  charge  to  the 
Queen's  Majestic,"  in  the  year  1556.     Its  author  was  Dr.     !>««'•  vo- 
John  Dee,  afterwards  Warden  of  Manchester,  a  man  who  ^J^ 
combined   eminent   attainments   in   Mathematics,   and   a  iIJgemLTf 
respectable  tincture  of  Divinity,  with  Quixotic  adventurous-  *»»«»<»y*»i^- 
ness  and  with  marvellous  feats   as   a   "Discourser  with 
Spirits."     But  his  notions  about  a  Royal  Library  belong 
rather  to  the  Ghost-seer  than  to  the  man  of  science.     His 
plan   was  a  very   simple  one,  and  by   no  means   new. 
Whether  or  not   he  had   consciously   borrowed   it   from 
Ptolemy  Evergetes,  the  reader  must  judge.     But  true  it  is 
that  he  contents  himself  with  the  proposition   that   the 
Queen  of  England,  in  order  to  form  a  sumptuous  Library, 
and  to  become  an   illustrious   patron   of  literature,  had 
nothing  to  do  beyond  the  appointment  of  a  Commission, 


*  (hnitwrarwm  Exemplar,  nt  supra. 

f  Among  the  Boyal  MSS.,  two  Latin  Psalters  are  preserved,  which 
were  gifts  to  Mary.  One  of  them  (2,  B.  7)  is  splendidly  iUuminated, 
with  miniatures  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  has  that  combination  of 
the  g^tesque  with  the  beautiful  which  is  often  seen  in  mediffival  books, 
as  in  medisBval  sculpture. 
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clothed  with  powers  to  demand,  under  penalty,  fiX)m  all 
owners  of  Manuscripts  throughout  the  realm,  their  trans- 
mission to  London,  there  to  be  copied,  and  then  returned, 
provided  a  claim  was  made  by  the  owner,  and  made  in  due 
form  and  at  a  proper  time.  In  case  of  omission,  or  of 
informaUty,  both  book  and  copy  were  to  remain  in  the 
Queen's  collection.  This  proposal  was,  of  course,  result- 
less.* 

Even  under  Elizabeth,  with  her  varied  accomplishments 
and  more  than  respectable  scholarship,  the  history  of  the 
Royal  Library  has  still  to  do  rather  with  project  than  per- 
formance.     Several  eminent  men  concurred  in  urging  on 
the  Queen  the  advantages  which  would  accrue  from  the 
establishment  of  a  great  national  collection  of  books,  ade- 
quately endowed.     Foremost  among  these  were  Archbishop 
proposaiiof  Parker,  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert,  and  Sir  Robert  Cotton,  who 
Parker  and  of  reminded  the  Queen  of  the  pattern  set  us  by  **the  more 
!nd^  SiOT°  civilised  nations,  .  .  Germany,  Italy,  and  France,"  countries 
'""eiui^b"**  ^°  which  pains  had  been  taken  "to  encourage  learning  by 
Public  Lectures,  Libraries,  and  Academies.'*     It  was  the 
wish  of  these  eminent  men,  and  of  those  who  had  aided 
them  in  the  estabUshment  of  the   original   "Society   of 
Antiquaries,"  to  obtain  a  Charter  of  Incorporation,  and  a 
public  building  in  which  they  might  establish,  for  public 
use,  "  The  Library  of  Queen  Elizabeth^     But  Her  Majesty 
was  still  greatly  under  the  influence  of  Cecil,  and  Cecil  in 


*  Several  years  afterwards,  Dee  wrote  from  Antwerp  to  Burghley, 
telling  Idm,  amongst  other  things,  that  he  had  bought  a  copy  of  the 
curious  book  of  Trithemius,  entitled  Steganonographia,  "  meet  and  com- 
modious for  a  Prince.**  He  asserts  that  its  rarity  was  so  great  that 
"  1000  crowns  had  been  oflfered  in  vain*'  for  a  copy.  MSS.  S.  P.  O. 
Domestic,  Eliz.,  vol.  xxvii,  No.  63. 
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such  matters  was,  I  think,  but  a  Gallic,*  despite  his  chan- 
cellorship of  Cambridge,  and  his  own  considerable  attain- 
ments in  literature.  Elizabeth  herself  may  have  had  some 
misgivings  about  the  possible  consequences  of  a  too  elaborate 
study  of  what  her  successor  called  the  "  arcana  of  govern- 
ment." 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  petition  actually  presented 
to  the  Queen  has  been  preserved,  but  in  the  rough  draft  of 
it,  now  amongst  the  Cottonian  MSS.,  the  promoters  express 
their  intention  that  the  Library  shall  "  be  well  furnished 
with  divers  ancient  books  and  monuments,  which  otherwise 
may  perish ;  and  that,  at  the  costs  and  charges  of  divers 
gentlemen  who  will  be  willing  thereunto/'  and  they 
entreat  Her  Majesty  "to  bestow  out  of  Her  Grace's 
Library  such  and  so  many  of  her  books  concerning  History 
and  Antiquity,  as  it  shall  please  her  to  grant,  for  the  better 
furnishing  of  this  Library /'f 

When    Paul    Hentzner,    the   German  tourist,  visited 
England  towards  the  close  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  he  saw  the     Hcntmer't 
Queen's  Library  at  Westminster,  and  describes  it  as  well  Q^^Eiiz^ 
stored  with  Greek,  Latin,  Italian,  and  French  books,  bound,  ^***'*     ^" 
for  the  most  part,  in  velvet  of  various  colours,  but  chiefly 
red ;  and  some  of  them  adorned  with  pearls  and  gems. 
Among  the  choice  books  which  are  now  kept  in  the  "  Select 
Cases  "  of  the  British  Museum,  are  several  of  those  which 

*  That  is,  as  far  as  the  public  was  concerned.  His  own  library  was  a 
considerable  one.  Camden,  it  may  be  remembered,  calls  it  "  hibUoiheca 
instructUsima"  and  borrowed  largely  from  it.  Of  Lord  Borghley's  pains 
in  coUecting  books  from  the  Continent  there  is  evidence  in  his  corre- 
spondence with  Thos.  Windebank.— MSS.  S.  P.  O.  Dom.,  Eliz.  vol.  20. 

t  A  Project  touching  a  PetUion  to  he  exhibUed  tmto  her  Majesty  for  the 
Erecting  of  Her  Library,  and  an  Academy,  Cotton  MS.  Faustina,  E.  Y., 
ff.  67,  08.  To  this  draft  there  is  appended,  in  Camden's  hand,  the 
names  of  Cotton,  Doddridge,  and  Ley  (afterwards  Earl  of  Marl- 
borough). 

11 
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thus  excited  Hentzner's  admiration.  Especially  noticeable 
are  the  Ilistoria  Hcclesiastica  of  Sozomen  and  Evagrius 
(1569);  the  presentation  copy  of  John  Foxe's  Gospels,  in 
Anglo-Saxon  and  English,  of  1571 ;  the  treatise  DeAntiqui^ 
tate  Britannica  Ecclesia,  by  Archbishop  Parker,  of  1572 
(said,  but  with  doubtful  accuracy,  to  have  been  the  first 
book  privately  printed  in  England) ;  and  the  Fiore  deUa 
Betorica,  of  1560. 

Purchase  of  Jq  t^jg  rciffu  of  Jamcs  I,  the  Royal  Library  received,  at 
LordLumiey.  fifst,  diuiinution,  lustcad  of  enlargement;  Sir  Thomas 
He^**  Bodley  having  obtained  from  the  King  warrants  permitting 
him  to  select  books  for  his  new  Library  at  Oxford,  as  well 
as  to  receive  timber  from  the  royal  forests.*  But  on  the 
death  of  John,  Lord  Lumley,  his  fine  collection  was  pur- 
chased for  Prince  Henry,  and  established  in  Saint  James* 
Palace.  There  does  not  occur  among  the  State  Papers  of 
this  reign  any  account  either  of  its  precise  extent,  or  of  the 
sum  paid  for  it.  The  Privy  Purse  Books  of  the  Prince 
have  perished  (as  it  seems)  by  the  neglect  of  bygone  days, 
with  a  solitary  exception,  in  the  accounts  for  the  year 
1609-10.  In  that  one  surviving  document  occurs  an  entry 
about  the  Library  of  Lord  Lumley,  in  the  following  words : 
"  To  Mr.  Holcock,  for  toriting  a  Catalogue  of  the  Library 
which  His  Highness  hade  of  my  LordLumiey,  £8:13:  0."t 
This  payment  was  made  at  the  end  of  the  year  1609. 
Lord  Lumley  had  long  been  a  liberal  collector  of  books, 

*  MSS.  S.  P.  O.  James  I,  Docquet  Bool;  3  May,  1611. 

t  lb.,  Dom.y  James  I,  Ivii,  No.  87,  p.  4.  This  valuable  docu- 
ment illustrates  both  the  tastes  and  the  charities  of  Prince  Henry 
very  strikingly.  He  gives  very  long  prices  for  great  horses.  His 
charges  for  tennis  balls  sometimes  amount  to  twenty -five  pounds  (in  the 
money  of  1610)  in  a  single  quarter.  But  the  entries  which  indicate  his 
kindliness  of  nature  are  more  numerous  still. 
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and  had  inherited  a  valuable  Library  from  his  father-in- 
law,  Henry  Fitz-Alan,  Earl  of  Arundel,  who  had  gathered 
manuscripts  in  days  when  the  treasures  of  the  old  monastic 
Libraries  were  scattered  about  at  the  mercy  of  chance,  and 
who  had  obtained  part  of  the  Library  of  Cranmer.  Most 
of  Lord  Arundel's  books  bear  his  title  in  close  neighbour- 
hood to  that  of  his  son-in-law.  Edward  Wright,  the 
mathematician,  was  made  Librarian  of  the  Prince's  Library, 
with  a  salary  of  thirty  pounds  a  year,  to  the  sore  disap- 
pointment of  the  already  eminently  learned  Patrick  Young, 
who  had  sought  the  oflSce,  with  the  help  of  his  constant 
patron.  Bishop  Montagu.* 

Prince  Henry  survived  his  purchase  only  three  years, 
but  he  added  to  it  from  time  to  time.  In  the  book  already 
quoted  there  are  many  entries  of  this  kind : — "  Ih  a  French- 
man,  who  presented  a  book  to  His  Highness^  £4:10:  0," — 
indicating  small  but  frequent  augmentations;  and  he  is 
said  to  have  acquired  the  entire  collection  of  a  certain 
learned  but  now  forgotten  Welshman,  named  Morice.f 

At  Henry's  death,  a  considerable  portion  of  his  Library     Partial  dis- 
was  preserved,  and  ultimately  combined  (at  St.  James*)  p,^^"/*^! 
with  the  old  Royal  Library,  but  part  of  it  was  dispersed,  ^'^y 
Several  private  collections  can  show  books  which  bear  the 
conjoined  names — "  Tho,  Cantuariensia.  Arundel.  Lundey'' 
Meanwhile,  Patrick  Young^s  unwearied  patron  had  procured 
him  a  commission  to  catalogue  the  Whitehall  Library  for 
the  King,  and  had  afterwards  procured  for  him  its  keeper- 
ship.     He  is  the  first  "  Royal  Librarian  "  of  whose  per- 
sistent energy  in  the  discharge  of  that  office  we  have  dis- 
tinct proof.     He  obtained  several  important  additions  of 
books  from  the  Continent.     He  exerted  himself  vigorously, 
on  the  death  of  Isaac  Casaubon,  to  prevent  the  return  to 

*  Smith,  VUa  Pairidi  Jimii,  10.  f  lb. 
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France  of  the  books  which  it  had  cost  that  great  scholar  so 
much  pains  to  get  out  of  France.  For  Casaubon  had  left 
most  of  hid  books  in  De  Thou's  charge,  and  when  he  wrote 
for  them,  after  his  establishment  in  England,  De  Thou  was 
— for  a  time,  at  least — prohibited  by  Queen  Mary  from 
sending  more  than  a  few  of  those  most  ''  essential  to  his 
[e.  e,  Casaubon's]  studies,"  in  the  hope,  as  it  appears,  that 
if  the  Library  should  be  detained,  its  owner  must  needs 
return. 
cuMubon't  Casaubon 's  account  of  his  literary  intercourse  with  James 
with  Junes.  IS  cunous,  but  it  tcuds  as  much  to  brmg  out  his  own  turn 
for  adulation  as  the  King's  inordinate  vanity.  The  talk  on 
the  first  interview  ran  upon  the  pamphlets  of  the  French 
renegade  Reboul,  now  utterly  forgotten.  Next  day  it 
turned  on  historians,  and  especially  on  Tacitus,  Plutarch, 
and  Comines,  with  all  of  whom  it  pleased  James  to  find 
fault.  Tacitus,  he  thought  excessively  overrated.  Plutarch, 
he  condemned  for  his  "  injustice  towards  Julius  Csesar." 
Comines,  he  convicted  of  levity  of  judgment,  and  of 
proneness  to  praise  Englishmen  ironically.  The  great 
critic's  courtly  expressions*  of  amazement  at  the  King's 
utterances  would  seem  very  open  to  the  reproach  cast  at 
Comines,  but  for  their  entire  accordance  with  many 
passages  in  his  Diary  which  cannot  be  taken  otherwise  than 
seriously. 

James'  literature,  indeed,  seems  at  no  time  of  life  to  have 
lifted  him  above  either  his  pedantry  or  his  absolutism. 
Could  he  have  had  his  full  will,  English  and  Scottish 
authors  would  have  written  under  a  censorship  as  severe  as 
was  ever  established  by  any  Spanish  Inquisition  in  its 
palmiest  days.     When  he  read  The  Fairy  Queen,  he  seems 

*  "  Non  sine  etupore  tantum  regem  de  literis  audivi  pronimtiare." — 
Caeauboni  Ephemerides,  785,  786. 
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chiefly  to  have  seen  in  it  an  allusion  to  his  mother's  trial,  ^  f""**'.,, 

•^  ^  '    dealings  with 

and  strove  hard  to  wreak  his  vengeance  on  Spenser  at  literature. 
second-hand,  by  working  on  the  hopes  and  fears  of  his 
expectant  courtiers  in  England.  How,  in  his  later  days, 
he  treated  Sir  Robert  Cotton,  I  shall  have  occasion  to  show, 
from  his  own  papers,  and  from  those  of  his  victim,  by  and 
bye.  In  1610,  he  is  found  meddling  with  literature  both 
in  France  and  in  England.  In  his  own  kingdom,  he 
directs  the  Stationers'  Company  "  to  suffer  nothing  to  be 
imprinted  concerning  the  death  of  the  late  French  King, 
unless  it  be  such  things  as  shall  have  the  signification  of 
our  Lord  Treasurer's  pleasure."*  In  France,  at  the  very 
same  moment,  he  employs  one  agent  to  seduce  printers 
into  a  breach  of  French  law  by  publishing  surreptitiously 
a  translation  of  his  own  book,  the  Apologia  pro  Juramento 
Mdelttati8,f  and  another  agent  to  get  from  French  printers, 
by  some  sort  of  fraud,  treatises  obnoxious  to  his  policy.  | 

In  the  Household  Rolls  of  James  no  Librarian,  other 
than  the  Librarian  of  Richmond,  appears.  In  those  of 
Charles  (^.y.  1626  and  1633),  the  "keeper  of  the  Library  " 
is  entered  under  the  class  "  Artificers."^ 

As  I  have  shown  in  the  preceding  chapter,  Charles  I  tiic  Royai 
seems  to  have  done  very  Uttle  for  the  augmentation  of  the  dcrciiiricl!". 
Library  of  his  predecessors.     In  the  Domestic  Papers  of 

*  Sir  Thomas  Wilson  to  Waterson,  14  May,  1610,  MS.,  S.  P.  O. ; 
Dom,,  James  I,  liv,  43. 

t  ToTural  to  Salisbury.    lb.,  Iv,  7. 

X  In  the  same  year,  another  agent  writes  to  Salisbury,  that  he  has 
"  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  a  printer  at  Bourdeaux,"  a  treatise  5n  the 
union  of  England  and  Scotland,  because  it  is  "  of  a  dangerous  lecture, 
in  my  opinion."— D.  Home  to  Salisbury,  25  Oct.,  1619.    lb..  Ivii,  104. 

§  Boole  of  Fees,  &c.,  James  I  and  Charles  I.  Addit.  MSS.  in  B.  M., 
12508. 
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that  reign  there  is  scarcely  any  mention  of  it.  Patrick 
Young  continued  to  be  its  keeper  until  1648,  and  was  then 
temporarily  succeeded  by  Hugh  Peters,  who,  fanatic  as  he 
may  have  been,  protected  the  Library  from  spoliation  at  the 
hands  of  the  tumultuous  soldiers.  Peters'  examination  on 
this  subject  by  a  royal  commission  in  1660  will  be  referred 
to  hereafter.  Of  the  fact  that  he  had  the  custody  of  the 
Library  for  three  or  four  months,  there  is  no  doubt, 
although  no  entry  of  his  appointment  appears  on  the 
Journals  of  the  House  of  Commons,  where  in  1648  it  may 
naturally  be  looked  for.* 

But  to  this  otherwise  vacant  period  in  the  annals  of  the 
Royal  Library  belongs  the  acquisition  of  the  book  which 
has  long  held  the  first  place  amongst  its  treasures.  By  the 
gift  of  Cyril  Lucar,  the  ill-fated  Patriarch  of  Constantinople, 
The  gift  of  Charles  received  in  1628,  at  the  hands  of  Sir  Thomas  Roe, 
d^n  Ms'to  his  ambassador  to  the  Porte,  the  venerable  "  Alexandrian 
Kingcharic  jyjanuscript "  of  the  Greek  Bible.  To  Roe,  the  credit  of 
the  acquisition  is  fairly  due.  As  early  as  1624  he  had 
obtained  this  Bible  from  the  Patriarch,  to  be  given  to  King 
James.  Roe  made  no  pretensions  to  critical  skill  in  MSS., 
and  therefore  contents  himself, — when  writing  to  Lord 
Arundel  the  earliest  account  of  it  that  came  to  England, — 
with  telling  Cyril's  own  story,  without  comment : — "  He 
hath  given  me  an  autographal  Bible  intire,  written  by  the 
hand  of  Tecla,  the  protomartyr  of  the  Greeks,  that  lived  in 
the  time  of  St.  Paul,  and  doth  aver  it  to  be  true  and 
authentical,  of  her  own  writing,  and  the  greatest  antiquity 
of  the  Greek  Church."     In  1626,  he  wrote  of  it  to  Arch- 


*  The  probability  is  that  he  was  appointed  by  a  Select  Committee 
long  previously  appointed  to  take  charge  of  books  "  sequestrated,"  but 
I  have  searched  the  Record  Office  for  the  Minutes  of  that  Committee 
without  success. 
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bishop  Laud,  and  then  says  it  was  "  written  by  the  virgin 

Tecla, who  was  persecuted  in  Asia,  and  to  whom 

Gregory  Nazianzen  hath  written  many  epistles.     She  died 
not  long  after  the  Council  of  Nice."* 

Young  made  many  endeavours  to  do  for  Biblical  litera-    Young'teii. 
ture,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  what  was  not  fully  done  print     tue 
until  the  nineteenth,  by  publishing  a  fac-simile  edition  of  ^"*"^*" 
this  famous  MS.,   with   all   needful  supplementary  aids. 
Having  failed  to  induce  the  King  to  take  the  matter  up, 
he  prevailed  on  the  Assembly  of  Divines,  in  1 644,  to  peti- 
tion the  House  of  Commons  that  "  the  said  Bible  may  be 
printed  for  the  benefit  of  the  Church,  the  advancement  of 
God's  glory,  and  the  honour  of  the  kingdom/'   The  House 
appointed  a  Committee  to  confer  with  Mr.  Young,  and  to 
consider  of  the  best  course  for  printing  it,  adding  to  their 
resolution  the  words — "and  the  care  hereof  is  especially 
recommended  to  Mr.  Selden."t     But  the  desired  result 
was  not  attained.     The  times  were  little  propitious   for 
undertakings  like  these. 

That   nothing  effective  had  been  previously   done   by    charie.*! 
Charles  is  not,  in  the  least  degree,  surprising.     Before  his  m^ing^  "the 
main    difficulties   met   him,   he  had   given   a   significant  SIwrMss!*' 
example  of  his  notion  of  "  all  possible  encouragement "  by 
a  royal  patron  to  works  of  learning.     Writing  to  Laud,  in 
January  1634,  J  he  speaks  of  Young's  edition  of  the  Epistle 
of  Clement,  and  of  the  intention  of  his  librarian,  with  the 
aid  of  the  Bishop  of  Peterborough,  to  bring  out  one  or 
more  Greek  books  yearly,  from  MSS.  either  in  the  King's 
Library,   or  in   other   collections.     To   this   project    His 
Majesty  is  inclined  to  give  "  all  possible  encouragement," 

*  Roe,  Negotiaiums,  335,  618. 

t  Journals  of  the  House  of  Commons^  iv,  9. 

J  MSS.  S.  P.  O.  Doin.,  Chas.  I,  cclviii,  59. 
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and  therefore  directs  the  Archbishop,  first,  to  appropriate 
to  the  purchase  of  Greek  type  certain  fines  inflicted  by  the 
High  Commission  Court  upon  the  King's  printers,  "for 
base  and  corrupt  printing ;"  and,  secondly,  to  require  the 
said  printers  to  print  one  such  volume  yearly  "  at  their  oum 
cost  of  inky  paper ^  and  toorkmanship''  Laud  accordingly 
sends  the  King's  instructions  to  the  printers,  in  January, 
1634.* 

J^tS  I^  J^y  1649,  it  was  referred  to  the  Council  of  State  to 
placed  in  the  cousidcr  of  thc  mcaus  of  preserving  "  the  books  and  medals 
BiiiBtrode  at  St.  James'  firom  imbezzlement."  The  Council  then  asked 
Bulstrode  Whitelocke,  First  Commissioner  of  the  Great 
Seal,  to  take  that  charge  upon  him,  as  Library  Keeper,  and 
to  appoint  his  own  deputy.  "  I  knew  the  greatness  of  the 
charge,"  says  Whitelocke,  "  and  considered  the  prejudice 
that  might  fall  out  by  being  responsible  for  those  rich 
jewels,  ....  yet,  being  informed  of  a  design  in  some  to 
have  them  sold  and  transported  beyond  sea,  ....  and 
being  willing  to  preserve  them  for  public  use,  I  did  accept 
of  the  trouble  of  being  Library  Keeper,  and  therein  was  .  . 
much  persuaded  by  Mr.  Selden,  who  swore  that  if  I  did 
not  undertake  the  charge  of  them,  .  .  .  those  choice  books 
and  manuscripts  would  be  lost ;  and  there  were  not  the  like 
to  them,  except  only  in  the  Vatican,  in  any  other  Library 
in  Christendom."t  On  the  express  recommendation  of  the 
Council  of  State,  Whitelocke  appointed  John  Dury — the 
friend  of  Milton — to  be  Deputy-keeper,  and  directed  an 
inventory  of  the  collection  to  be  made.  By  a  subsequent 
entry  in  the  Order  Book  of  the  Council  of  State  (in  March 
1652),  it  would  seem  that  George  Wither,  the  poet,  had 

*  MSS.,  S.  P.  O.  Bom.,  Olias.  I,  cclix,  12. 
t  Whitelocke,  Memorials  (1732),  416,  416. 
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been  (in  some  way  not  now  explicable)  connected  with  the 
Library,  which  is  there  described  as  "  the  Public  Library 
at  Saint  James'."*  Whitelocke's  embassies,  and  other 
pablic  cares,  must  have  made  his  librarianship  little  more 
than  nominal.  On  the  eve  of  the  Restoration,  the  Council 
of  State  appointed  a  Committee  to  report  "  what  books 
or  other  things  are  in  the  Library  at  James' ;  whether 
any  of  them  have  been  imbezzled,  and  by  whom ; 
and  how  the  same  may  for  the  future  be  preserved  for 
public  use.'^t  But  no  report  on  the  subject  is  now  pre- 
served. 

Very  soon  after  the  return  of  Charles  II,  the  keeping  of  ^r*^^- 
the  library  was  committed  to  Thomas  Rosse,  but  it  would  Bosae. 
appear  from  his  petition  to  the  Eang  in  1661,  that  he  had 
at  first  no  formal  appointment,  and  received  neither 
"supply  nor  subsistence."}  In  August  of  that  year  a 
salary  or  "annuity"  of  £200  was  granted  to  him.§  In 
June,  1665,  he  had  a  formal  grant  of  the  oflSce  for  life, 
with  reversion  to  Richard  Pearson.  Rosse  was  in  the 
household  of  the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  and  his  second  peti- 
tion  to  the  King,  just  before  the  date  of  the  last-named 
grant,  shows  that  the  royal  librarianship  was  in  those  days 
diversified  by  occasional  service  at  sea: — "Your  peti- 
tioner," he  says,  "  is  now  in  your  Majesty's  royal  fleet,  and 
very  uncertaine  of  his  retume,  having  contracted  great 
debts,  II   .  .  .  and  hath  no  certaine  subsistance  to  maintaine 

•  Order  Booh  of  the  CovmeU  of  StaU,  MS.,  Interreg.,  S.  P.  O.,  v,  464. 

t  lb.,  xxiv,  604,  Sept.  1659. 

X  DomeHio  Papers,  S.  P.  O.  Clias.  U,  xi,  44. 

§  Docquet  Book,  S.  P.  O.  Clias.  U,  p.  132.  Eniry  Booh,  Ohas.  U,  zzii, 
178, 179, 

II  This  clause  might  suggest  the  idea  that  His  Migesty's  "  Bojal 
fleet"  was  the  Fleet  Prison,  but  the  context  bears  in  another  direction. 
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his  wife  and  family,  in  case  he  should  dy,  but  Your 
Majesty's  sallary  for  the  keeping  of  the  said  hbrary,  and  his 
imployment  under  his  very  good  master  ....  the  Duke  of 
Monmouth."*  This  plurality  of  incongruous  oflBces  having 
led,  perhaps,  to  an  intended  new  appointment  for  the 
keepership,  a  "  Memorial  for  the  Library  at  St.  James',  to 
preserve  it,"  was  addressed  to  the  King,  entreating  his  con- 
sideration of  certain  matters  "  before  the  Library  be  dis- 
posed of  into  any  other  hands/'  The  points  urged  are 
these : — That  the  library  contained  all  the  monuments  of 
learning  which,  time  out  of  mind,  had  belonged  to  the 
Memorial  Kiug^s  prcdeccssors ;  that  it  contained  many  ancient  records 
^  thi^im-  of  great  concernment  to  the  royal  family ;  "  that  no  library 
^^^Z^^u.  ^^  England,  and  perhaps  nowhere  else,  can  compare  with 
^^^'  the  magnificence  of  the  binding  of  the  books ;"  that  all  the 
medals  and  many  MSS.  had  been  taken  away,  some  of 
which  "  may  bee  found  "  that  the  books  remaining  there 
were  then  almost  useless,  first,  because  the  room  was  too 
small,  and  secondly,  because  no  complete  catalogue  had 
been  made;  and,  finally,  "that  none  but  the  present 
Library  Keeper  can  give  a  true  account  of  that  which  is 
wanting,  and  how  it  may  be  recovered."  The  anonymous 
Memorialist,  therefore,  prays  the  King  to  order  an  inspec- 
tion of  the  hbrary ;  the  preparation  of  a  "  perfect  Cata- 
logue ;"  the  setting  apart  of  the  Records  and  State 
Papers ;  the  proper  arrangement  of  the  other  books,  "  for 
common  use ;"  and  the  placing  in  the  Privy  Council 
Chamber  of  a  counterpart  of  the  lists,  both  of  State  Papers 
and  of  books.  It  is  further  requested  "that  there  be  a 
Supervisor  over  the  Library  Keeper,  by  whose  advice  all 
things  should  be  done  concerning  it,  from  time  to  time.^'f 

*  Bmn,  Pap.,  S.  P.  O.  Cliafl.  II,  cxxii,  95. 
t  lb.  (Undated  papers),  Bund.  26. 
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If  the  statements  in  this  Memorial  be  trustworthy,  it 
cannot  well  have  been  written  later  than  1666,  as  a  Cata- 
logue of  the  Library  bearing  that  date  was  drawn  up,  of 
which  a  portion  is  still  preserved  among  the  "  Additional 
Manuscripts,*'  in  the  British  Museum.  It  is  an  extremely 
rough  and  perfunctory  document,  and  its  utter  want  of 
order  may  probably  make  it  the  more  faithful  a  type  of  the 
collection  itself.  In  another  manuscript — now  in  the 
Lansdowne  Collection — I  find  a  numerical  classification  of 
this  Catalogue  of  1666,  made  almost  a  century  later.  It 
is  there  said  that  the  books  entered  in  the  class  "  Theology" 
are  2350  ;  those  in  "  History  and  Law,''  1423  ;  and  those 
in  the  other  classes,  2429.  All  these  were  either  in  Greek, 
Latin,  or  English.  In  addition  to  these,  there  were  1370 
French,  1333  Italian,  and  377  Spanish,  books;  making  a 
total  of  9282.*  In  1663,  by  the  ''  Sedition  Act,"  the 
Library  had  become  entitled  to  a  copy  of  every  book  printed 
in  England.f 

By  the  purchase  of  the  Theyer  MSS.,  in  the  year  1678,  ^^th^^Thcj^JJ 
the  Library  obtained  the  only  very  important  acquisition  mss. 
made  by  Charles  II  during  his  reign.  It  comprised  a 
valuable  series  of  manuscripts  on  History  and  Theology, 
and  of  mediaeval  works  on  the  Natural  and  Mathematical 
Sciences,  which  had  been  previously  purchased  of  John  and 
Charles  Theyer's  representatives  by  Robert  Scott,  an 
eminent  bookseller.  The  collection  extended  to  about  336 
volumes,!  including  not  less  than  700  several  treatises, 
some  of  which  were  of  the  highest  value.     Many  of  them 

*  Notes  on  the  Library  of  Charles  II,  Lansdowne  MS.  701,  f .  160. 

t  Statuies  at  large,  14  Charles  U,  c.  33. 

X  Of  these  312  are  catalogued  in  the  Caialogi  lAbrorum  Manusonptorum 
of  1697,  without  any  mention  of  the  {a/oi  that  they  were  then  in  the 
Royal  Library ;  perhaps,  because  of  Bentley's  opposition  to  the  insertion 
in  that  work  of  any  account  of  the  Royal  Library  at  aU. 
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had  been  in  the  Library  of  the  Priory  of  Lauthony,  and 
had  passed  into  the  possession  of  the  Theyers  by  the  mar- 
riage, as  it  is  said,  of  an  ancestor  with  a  Mrs.  Hart,  the 
sister  of  the  last  Prior.  Amongst  them  were  the  autograph 
theological  collections  of  Cranraer,  (which  had  been 
repeatedly  sought  for  without  success),  and  a  remarkable 
series  of  the  works  of  Roger  Bacon.  Scott  appraised  his 
purchase  for  re-sale  at  £841.  Drs.  Jane  and  Beveridge 
valued  them,  for  the  King,  at  £560.  In  the  choicer  lots, 
they  seem  to  have  proceeded  on  the  very  simple  principle 
of  giving  the  bookseller  the  half  of  what  he  asked.  Thus, 
the  Cranmer  volumes,  for  which  Scott  claimed  £100,  are 
reduced  to  £50.  The  Roger  Bacon  MSS.,  appraised  at 
£80,  are  reduced  to  £40.  It  is  stated,  in  a  note  to  the 
original  catalogue,  that  the  number  of  Manuscripts  ''  that 
never  was  in  print''  is  270.* 
cbwies  n  Rosse  is  said  by  Aubrey  to  have  revived  the  proposal  for 
printing  the  Alexandrian  Bible  in  fac-simile.  He  proposed 
to  have  it  engraven  on  copper-plates,  and  told  the  King  it 
!i  would  cost  but  £200.     Mr.  Rosse,  writes  Aubrey,  also 

"said   it   would   appear  glorious   in   history,   after  your 
Majesty's  death.     *  Pish,'  said  the  King,  '  I  care  not  what 
!  they  say  of  me  in  History,  when  I  am  dead/  "f     In  better 

!  days,  a  magnificent  fac- simile  was  produced  at  the  public 

I  charge,  admirably  edited  by  Mr.  Baber.     But  almost  two 

;  centuries  had  to  elapse  before  the  task  first  contemplated 

by  Patrick  Young,  was  worthily  and  fully  accomplished. 
;  Pearson,  Rosse's  reversioner,  died  before  him.     At  his 

own   death,    in    1675,   he   was   succeeded  by   Frederick 
Thynne,  with  Henry  Justel  as  Deputy.      After  Thynne, 

*  Account  of  the  Theyer  MS 8.,  in  Royal  MS.,  App.  70,  passim. 
t  Aubrey,  Bemaines  of  Geniilisme,  &c.,  Lansd.  MS.,  No,  231,  f.  169, 
vei*so. 
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came  the  most  eminent  man  who  has  ever  held  the  office, 
Richard  Bentley.     Edmund  Gibson,  afterwards  Bishop  of 
London,  was  his  competitor.     Bentley  declined  to  accept  it   .The  Hbrt. 
during  pleasure, — so  we  are  told  by  Casley,* — ^and  had  the  BichardBcnt- 
patent  drawn  for  life.    The  salary  and  allowances  amounted  ^' 
at  this  time  to  £330.     He  entered  on  the  office  in  1693, 
but  his  patent  was  not  sealed  until  April,  1694. 

In  the  preface  to  the  famous  Dissertation  on  PhalariSy 
we  have  Bentley 's  own  account  of  his  vigorous  way  of 
setting  about  his  new  duties.  "  I  was  informed,"  he  says, 
speaking  of  the  Copy-tax,  that  "  the  copies  had  not  of  late 
been  brought  into  the  Library,  according  to  the  Act. 
Upon  this  1  made  application  to  the  Stationers'  Company. 
.  .  .  The  effect  whereof  was  that  I  procured  near  1000 
volumes,  of  one  sort  or  other,  which  are  now  lodged  in  the 

Library."! 

In  the  anonymous  and  undated  Proposal  for  Building  a     Bentiey»B 
Hoyal  Library,  and  establishing  it  by  Act  of  Parliament^   rcmoddiing 
which  I  believe  to  have  been  written  by  Bentley  himself  ^J^^  ^" 
during  the  reign  of  William  1I1,{  these  thousand  volumes 
are  stated  to  be   still  unbound,   and   therefore  useless. 
"There  has  been,"  he  says,   "no  supply  of  books  from 
abroad  for  the  space  of  sixty  years  past,  nor  any  allowance 
for  binding,  so  that  many  valuable  manuscripts  are  spoiled 

•  In  a  MS.  commimicatioii  to  Dr.  Ward,  preserved  amongst  Ward's 
"  Ghresham  CoUections  "  in  B.  M.  Caslej's  account  goes  on  to  saj,  that 
Bishop  StiUingfleet  remarked  sneeringlj,  after  Bentley  had  solicited  his 
aid :  "  These  yonng  men  think  themselres  fit  for  anything."  But  the 
assertion  is  on  its  face  improbable. 

t  DiasertoMon  on  PJialaria,  preface. 

X  Evelyn  wrote  to  Bentley  on  Christmas  Day,  1697  : — "  ...I  found  Sir 
Edward  Seymour  at  his  house... I  told  him  I  came  not  to  petition  the 
revival  of  an  old  title... but  to  fix  and  settle  a  public  benefit... This,  with 
your  paper,  he  very  kindly  received." — Diary  and  Correspondence,  iii, 
369. 
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for  want  of  covers."  He  repeats  the  complaint  of  Charles's 
memorialist,  as  to  the  smallness  of  the  room,  and  proceeds 
to  urge,  "  as  a  thing  that  will  highly  conduce  to  the  public 
good,  the  glory  of  His  Majesty's  reign,  and  the  honour  of 
Parliament/'  (1)  the  building  of  a  new  Library  in  Saint 
James'  Park ;  (2)  the  settling  of  a  yearly  revenue,  by  Act 
of  Parliament,  for  the  purchase  of  books ;  (3)  that,  upon 
due  occasion,  the  Curators  be  empowered  to  "take  up 
money  at  interest,  upon  this  Parliamentary  fund,  so  as  to 
lay  out  two  or  three  years'  revenues  to  buy  whole  libraries 
at  once; — as,  at  this  very  time,  the  incomparable  collec- 
tions of  Thuanus,  in  France,  and  Marquardus  Gudius,  in 
Germany,  might  be  purchased  at  a  very  low  value."  And 
he  concluded  his  Proposal  by  a  thought,  afterwards  re- 
peated and  araphfied  by  Berkeley  in  his  memorable  and 
pregnant  tract,  The  Qu(Bruty  on  the  sure  return,  even  in 
the  mere  pecuniary  sense,  of  public  money  laid  out  in  the 
making  a  great  metropolis  to  be  also  a  great  mart  of 
learning.* 
The  Royni  Whcthcr  Beutlcy's  first  zeal  enabled  him  in  some  degree 
d^B^ticy"  *^  improve  the  condition  of  the  Royal  Library,  according 
to  the  small  means  which  alone  were  at  his  command,  or 
whether  the  failure  of  that  public  support  which  was  essen- 
tial to  the  working  out  of  his  great  plan  for  placing  a 
library  of  200,000  volumes  within  reach  of  English  stu- 
dents at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  dis- 
couraged him  from  any  further  exertion,  there  is  now,  I 
suppose,  no  means  of  telling.     Whatever  improvements  he 

*  In  this  paper,  too,  Bentley  uses  a  name  which  I  had  the  satis- 
faction, ahnost  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  afterwards,  of  suggesting  as 
that  of  the  first  institution  raised  under  Ewart*s  Act,  namely  a  "  Free 
LiBEABY."  His  words  are  these : — "  Tis  easie  to  foresee  how  much 
this  glory  [that  is,  the  glory  of  our  nation],  will  be  advanced  by  erect- 
ing a  Free  Library,  of  all  sorts  of  books." 
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may  have  made,  if  any,  were  certainly  ruined  by  the  im- 
becility in  higher  places,  which  occasioned  four  removals 
of  the  royal  collection  vnthin  Bentley's  lifetime,  and  indeed 
within  nineteen  years.*  After  the  fire  at  Ashbumham 
House,  in  1731,  the  books  were  allowed  to  remain,  for  a 
considerable  time,  without  any  arrangement  whatever.  The 
very  sequence  of  the  volumes  of  a  set  was  neglected.t 

But,  in  truth,  Bentley's  marvellous  career  as  scholar  Direnity  of 
leaves  little  room  for  speculating  on  the  possibilities  of  his  p^ilSL' 
librarianship.  Those — they  will  never  be  many — who  are 
competent  to  survey  his  achievements  in  the  field  of  clas- 
sical criticism,  find  them  enough  to  fill  even  so  protracted 
a  life  as  his,  without  taking  into  account  the  many  abortive 
or  uncompleted  projects,  on  which  he  expended  much 
labour.  Those,  again,  who  know,  or  can  conceive,  what  is 
involved  in  a  forty  years'  series  of  law  suits,  {  in  all  sorts  of 
courts,  and  in  which  the  stakes  were  more  than  commen- 
surate with  the  duration  and  bitterness  of  the  struggle, 
will  be  apt  to  think  that  during  some  of  those  years,  at  all 
events,  the  man's  whole  vigour  and  vitality  must  have  been 
diverted  from  literature  to  law. 

And,  besides  all  this,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that,  in  the 
fashion  of  that  day,  Bentley  had  a  multiplicity  of  professional 
functions,  which,  had  it  also  been  the  fashion  of  the  day  to 
perform  them,  would  have  left  him  but  scanty  leisure  either  „e^Ii^"'i^e 
for  literature  or  for  law.     The  Master  of  Trinity  was  not  ^''"^ 

*  Namely,  from  St.  James*  to  Cotton  House,  in  1712 ;  from  Cotton 
House  to  Essex  House,  in  1722;  from  Essex  House  to  Ashbumham 
House,  in  1730 ;  and,  after  the  fire,  in  1731,  to  the  Old  Westminster 
Dormitory,— Casley,  in  Additional  MSS.,  6209,  f.  240. 

t  Lansdowne  MS.,  701,  ubi  sup. 

X  The  pith  of  so  much  of  this  famous  contest  as  turned  upon  the 
Siatutea  of  Trinity  College  may  be  seen,  compactly,  in  a  letter  of  Bishop 
Fleetwood  to  King  George  I.— MSS.  S.  P.  O.  Dom.,  Geo.  I,  Bund.  I. 
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only  Royal  LibrariaD,  bat  he  was  Regius  Professor  of 
Divinity.  He  was  also  Rector  of  HaddiDgham,  Rector  of 
WilburD,  and  Archdeacon  of  Ely.  Bearing  this  in  mind,  it 
is  suggestive  to  see  Dr.  Bentley  (at  a  time  when  he  ahready 
held  all  these  preferments,  except  the  Professorship,)  pro- 
posing to  undertake  a  complete  edition  of  the  classics,  in 
U9um  Frincipis  Frederici,  on  condition  that  he  had  a  thou- 
sand a  year,  for  life,  for  that  service.  Whilst  the  matter 
was  under  discussion,  as  well  as  long  afterwards,  Bentley  was 
wont  to  speak,  in  his  familiar  conversations,  of  his  famous 
project  for  a  new  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament,  based 
entirely  on  manuscripts,  the  youngest  of  which  should  be 
nine  hundred  years  old,  as  the  one  task  by  which  his  name 
was  to  go  down  to  posterity. 

There  is  small  need,  then,  to  wonder  that  although  few 

men  ever  entered  on  a  librarianship  with  grander  ideas  of 

the  sendee  to  be  done  in  that  calling,  than  did  Bentley, 

probably  no  man  ever  did  less  in  it  during  so  long  a  term 

of  office.     It  is  the  name,  not  the  labour,  of  the  illustrious 

scholar  which  has  reflected  dignity  on  the  post  he  held. 

But  it  is  to  his  honour  that  he  made  a  strong  effort  to 

Bentiey'B    gccuTe  for  thc  Royd  Library  that  fine  collection  of  his 

uin  staling-  patron   Bishop   Stillingfleet,   from  which  he  had  himself 

brwy*         learnt  so  much  in  his  early  manhood.     His  endeavours  to 

prevent    Stillingfleet's    library   from    being   exported    to 

Dublin  were  as  fruitless,  as  had  been  his  earUer  effort  to 

prevent  Vossius'  library  from  being  exported  to  Leyden. 

The  Libra-      Bcntlcy's    Ubrarianship   leaves    at   St.   James'   another 

I^t*  ^rZ.  memory,  besides  that  of  good  intentions.     The  book-rooms 

James'.        theve  were  in  disorderly  condition,  and  the  disorder  gave 

occasion  to  some  of  Swift's  hardest  hits  at  the  Ubrarian,  in 

the  battle  of  the  Books,     There  is  yet  cause  for  regret 

that  Bentley  permitted  that  same  disorder  to  be  a  pretext 
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for  inducing  Queen  Mary  to  refuse  Archbishop  Sharp's 
request  that  a  list  of  the  Royal  Manuscripts  might  be 
included  in  the  Catalogi  lAbrorum  Manuscriptorum  Angli(B 
et  Hibemia,  of  1697.  But  those  unsightly  rooms  wit- 
nessed many  a  gathering  of  the  immortals.  Thither  were 
wont  to  come,  once  or  twice  a  week,  Christopher  Wren, 
John  Locke,  and  Isaac  Newton. 

Bentley  surrendered  his  patent  as  librarian  on  the  2nd 
February,  1724,*  and  had  a  regrant  of  it  for  his  own  life, 
and  that  of  his  son,  by  whom  he  was  eventually  succeeded. 
The  new  patent  bore  date  on  the  12  th  of  March,  following. 
David  Casley,  their  deputy,  was  for  a  long  period  the  only 
working  librarian.  In  1734,  he  rendered  a  real  service  by 
publishing  his  Catalogue  of  the  Manuscripts  in  the  King^s 
Library,  but  by  a  special  infelicity,  what  was  then  a  con- 
siderable boon  to  scholars,  has,  in  our  day,  proved  (thus  far,) 
a  permanent  misfortune  to  them.  Casley's  Catalogue— one 
of  the  worst,  in  point  of  arrangement,  that  was  ever  printed 
— has  been  allowed  to  continue  the  only  catalogue  of  what, 
in  certain  points  of  view,  is  the  finest  portion  of  the  vast 
library  of  the  British  Museum.  In  Bibliography,  as  in 
Literature  at  large,  a  bad  book  is  much  worse  than  no 
book  at  all.  Casley,  with  great  labour  and  under  many 
difficulties,  did  what  he  could,  but  had  he  done  nothing,  we 
should  long  ere  this  have  had  an  excellent  catalogue  of  the 
Royal  Manuscripts. 

The  younger  Bentley  resigned  his  office  on  the  28th 
October,  1745,t  in  favour  of  Claudius  Amyand,  who  had 
letters  patent  in  November.  Finally,  in  1757,  King 
George  II  presented  the  Library  of  his  predecessors,  after 

•  Surrender  EoUb  (2  Feb.,  11  Geo.  1, 1724),  No.  16,  m.  15, 16. 
t  lb.,  19  Geo.  n,  No.  38.  m.  35,  36. 

12 
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its  many  vicissitudes,  to  the  safe  and  efficient  custody  of 
Tmntferof  t^g  Tfustccs  of  the  British  Museum.     At  that  date,  the 

the  Boyal  li- 

bnu7  to  the  uumber  of  printed  and  probably  of  bound  volumes  appears 
seum.  °  to  have  been  about  10,200;  and  that  of  Manuscripts, 
bound  and  unbound,  nearly  2000.  Some  losses  had  pro- 
bably been  sustained  in  the  fire  of  1731.  Among  the 
unbound  manuscripts  and  neglected  "  refuse"  were  many 
documents  of  much  interest  and  value,  which  in  quite 
recent  years  have  first  been  made  available,  by  the  care  of 
Sir  Frederick  Madden.  All  that  is  now  to  be  desired  is  an 
adequate  Catalogue. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  STATE  PAPER  OFFICE. 

It  is  obserred  that  the  Science  of  Antiquities  hath  in  this  last  age  been 
cultivated  in  England  with  more  industry  and  success  than  in 
several  ages  before.    Of  this,  divers  causes  have  been  co^jecturallj 

assigned For  my  part,  though  I  do  not  oppose  any  of  those 

conjectures,  yet  I  think  another  probable  cause  may  be  assigned ; 
and  that  is,  the  Encouragement  that  hath  been  given  to  these 
Studies,  by  several  persons  of  eminent  learning,  and  of  superior 
order  in  the  Realm. 

Madox,  The  History  and  Antiquities  of 
the  Exchequer,  iii. 

There  is  an  old  tradition  that  King  Henry  VIII  first 
caused  a  particular  room  in  his  Palace  to  be  assigned  for 
the  preservation  of  State  Papers,  and  himself  fixed  on  that 
room  over  the  ancient  or  "  Holbein"  gateway  of  Whitehall, 
in  which  part  of  the  contents  of  the  "  Paper  Office"  con- 
tinued to  be  kept,  until  the  gateway  was  pulled  down  in 
the  middle  of  the  last  century ;  the  tradition,  however,  at 
present,  lacks  distinct  and  sufficient  evidence.*  But  the 
official  statement,  hazarded  (without  any  sort  of  reference) 

*  But  I  have  little  doubt  that  evidence  wiU  eventuaUj  be  found,  since 
there  is,  in  the  Office  itself,  a  list,  plainly  of  that  reign,  thus  entitled : 
"  Baggs  of  boks,  lettree,  and  other  writings  remayneing  in  the  Study  at 
Westminster,  amd  in  severall  Titles  within  the  same"  This  Catalogue  is 
intrinsicaUy  curious,  and  merits  publication,  although  some  of  the 
papers  it  describes  have  long  since  disappeared.  It  includes  documents 
relating  to  aU  kinds  of  business,  domestic  and  foreign ;  and  contains 
several  entries  about  books  which  had  been  confiscated.  Another 
entry  indicates  that  '*  Attainders  of  Queens  Consort "  had  come  to  be 
regarded  almost  as  an  established  branch  of  public  business: — "A  bag 
of  Confessions,  <Scc.,  touching  the  Matyer  of  (he  last  Queen  attaynted.*' 
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in  the  preface  to  the  first  volume  of  the  Collection  of  State 
Papers  of  Henry  VIII,  printed  in  1830,  that  *'in  1578,  an 
Office  for  keeping  papers  and  records  concerning  matters  of 
State  and  CJouncil  was  established/'*  is  directly  in  the  teeth 
of  evidence  which  is  precise  and  irrefragable. 

T.woioni  Thomas  Wilson,  fourth  in  succession  of  the  recorded 
of  ^^Hi..  Keepers  of  the  Paper  Office,  was  the  nephew  of  the  first 
tcjnrof  Paper  Thomas  Wilson,  Master  of  Requests,  Master  of  St. 
Katherine's  Hospital,  Keeper  of  the  Papers,  and  ultimately 
Secretary  of  State  to  Queen  Elizabeth^  and  Dean  of 
Durham.  He  had  been  bred  to  the  public  service,  under 
his  uncle's  eye,  from  his  boyhood.  In  1623,  a  chance 
expression  of  Secretary  Sir  George  Calvert, — that  the  Paper 
Office  was  "  an  Office  to  Uttle  purpose" — excited  Wilson's 
anger,  and  led  him  to  tell  Sir  Greorge  what  he  knew  of  its 
history:  ^^ Not  to  reach  higher  than  my  own  knowledge^ 
writes  Wilson,  "  it  is  forty-five  years  since"  (he  is  writing 
in  1623)  "  /  knew  it,  an  office  then  established  under  the 
great  seal,  and  in  the  custody  of  Doctor  Wilson,  when  he 
was  but  Master  of  Requests,  .  .  .  myselfe  being  then  in 
his  bowse  att  Saint  Katherine's,  before  my  going  to  Cam- 
bridge, a  boy  of  sixteen  years  old,  whom  he  employed  in 
wryting  and  bundeling  of  such  papers  as  wer  then  and  now 
are  heer  in  this  office.  When  he  was  made  Secretary, 
Doctor  James  gat  the  office,  and  had  a  fee  of  forty  pounds 
a  year,  by  my  Lord  of  Leycester's  meanes ;  .  .  .  .  [then, 
at  his  death,]  Sir  Thomas  Lake  gatt  it/'f 

*  State  Tapers,  &c.,  I,  xiii,  xiv.  The  mistake  is  repeated  in  the  late 
Mr.  Thomas's  tract  on  the  Paper  Office,  published  in  1849 ;  and  may 
possibly  have  grown  out  of  a  hasty  reading  of  the  words  "  then  esta- 
blished"— [i.  c,  then  existing]  in  the  very  letter  I  quote,  although  that 
letter  is  nowhere  mentioned,  by  either  writer. 

t  Boni.  Papers,  Jas.  I,  S.  P.  O.  (Unbound). 
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When,  in  1578,  Wilson  first  employed  his  nephew  in  ^l^^^^, 
"  bundling''  the  State  Papers,  he  had  been  Keeper  of  them  '««^ 
at  least  seventeen  years.*  Many  years  earlier,  namely,  in 
1554,  there  occurs  proof  that  the  oflSce  was  in  working 
order  under  Mary.f  Possibly,  when  first  established  by 
Henry — prior  to  the  assignment  of  the  gateway  chamber — 
the  papers  generally  may  have  been  kept,  for  a  time,  in  the 
Council  chest,  along  with  the  documents  proper  to  that 
repository.  In  the  sixth  year  of  that  reign,  Thomas 
Tamworth  was  appointed  Clerk  of  the  Council  Chamber, 
and  "Keeper  of  the  Books  and  Records  there."  J 

By  James  I, — at  the  instance,  as  it  seems,  of  the  Lord    J«"»'«'«- 

Treasurer  Salisbury, — directions  were  given  for  a  re-arrange-  of  the  oi&ce 

ment  of  the  contents  of  the  Paper  Office,  ''into  a  sett  brmrye.- 

forme  of  Lybrarie."     By  his  Letters  Patent  of  the  15th 

March,     1610,    he    appointed    .Thomas    (afterwards    Sir 

Thomas)  Wilson,  and  Levinus  Muncke,  to  be  "Keepers 

and   Registrars  of  Papers  and  Records."     Wilson  alone 

was  sworn  to  the  due  execution  of  the  office.^     The  fee 

was  three  shillings  and  fourpence  a  day.     But  Salisbury 

gave  Wilson  in  addition  a  "  Clerkship  of  Imposts,"  and  also 

a  salary  of  forty  pounds  a  year  as  "  transcriber  of  State 

Papers."  II     On  Salisbury's  death,  a  commission  was  issued 

to  his  successor.  Lord  Suffolk,  and  others,  directing  them 

to  take  possession  of  his  papers  in  Salisbury  House,  and 

to  deliver  them  to  Wilson  and  Muncke.     In  an  undated 

paper  (written,  probably,  in  1614)  Wilson  describes  the 

Papers  as  of  two  sorts,   "  those  that  have  been  kept  at 

Whitehall  of  long  time ;  and  those  that  were  brought  from 

♦  Dom.,  Eliz.  S.  p.  O.  ivii,  36,  38,  40  (1561). 

t  Dom.,  Mary,  iv,  17.     "A  Bretfiaie  of  ...a  packei  remaining  in  ihs 
Office  of  State  Papers,  relative  to  the  reception  of  the  Prince  of  Spain.** 
I  Pat.  Boll,  6  Hen.  VIH,  Part  1,  m.  18  (7  July.  1514). 
§  T)om.,  Various,  Bundle  129.  ||  lb.    See  next  page. 
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Salisbuiy  House  by  myself,  which  are  far  the  greater  in 
number ;"  and  he  adds  : — "  I  have  spent  eight  years  in 
reducing  them  out  of  extreme  confusion^  .  .  .  and  have 
made  registers ;  .  .  .  .  and  [have]  bound  the  most  part  of 
such  books,  according  to  their  subjects,  .  .  .  and  years. 
But  now,  these  books  must  be  all  broken,  and  the  papers 
that  were  thus  divided  must  be  made  up  of  all  in  one, 
according  to  their  heads  and  countries."*  In  this  same 
year  the  patent  was  surrendered,  and  a  new  one  issued  to 
Thomas  Wilson  and  Ambrose  Randall.f  Shortly  after- 
wards, Wilson  petitions  the  King  to  grant  "to  your 
painfull  and  diligent  servant,  some  small  diett  of  two  dishes 
of  meat  a  meale  for  himself  and  his  servants,  or  ells  .  . 
some  reasonable  allowance  for  the  same  ;*'  and  to  the  Lord 
Treasurer  SuflFolk  he  addresses  another  earnest  petition  for 
be^crttothc  *  certain  annuity  of  forty  pounds,  "  that  is  allowed  for  such 
Twasiiry  for  as  tfac  Lord  TrcasuTcr  for  the  time  being  may  assign,  that 
of  Records,  takc  paius  in  searching  and  abstracting  of  Records  for  his 
Majestie's  service,'*  .  .  to  be  granted,  he  prays,  "  to  me,  an 
old  crazy  man,  like  Mm  that  left  it.''\  I  have  searched  in 
vain  for  any  particulars  of  that  curious  bequest,  the  pro- 
ceeds of  which  Wilson  seems  to  have  possessed  under 
Cecil.     Suffolk,  however,  refused  to  continue  it.§ 

In  July,  1618,  the  Commissioners  of  the  Treasury 
directed  Wilson  to  endeavour  to  obtain  for  his  OflBce,  such 
treaties  and  other  important  documents  as  were  wanting  to 
it.  This  he  was  to  do,  either  by  the  intervention  of  foreign 
ambassadors,  or  by  other  fit  and  lawful  means.  The  room 
\iJJ^'for  assigned  to  the  Papers  had  become  too  small.  Wilson 
Nhc  extension  petitioned  the  King  to  authorise  an  enlargement,  and  also 

Office.  #  Bom.y  Various,  ut  sup. 

t  He  is  called  in  the  ofiGicial  documents  sometimes  "  Randall,"  some- 
times "  Randolph."  %  lb. 
§  Dom.f  James  I,  civ,  92. 
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to  enable  hitn  to  form  a  Library  of  printed  books  of  refer- 
ence. "  It  pleased  your  Majesty,"  he  wrote,  "  to  tell  me, 
the  last  time  that  I  had  the  honour  to  speak  with  you 
about'the  OflBce  of  your  Papers,  that  you  would  make  it  the 
rarest  office  of  that  quality  in  Christendom ;  and  thereupon 
i  .  .  to  give  me  your  warrant  for  recovery  of  all  such 
things  as  were  unjustly  detained  from  thence,  with  which  I 
am  now  in  hand.  There  is  one  thing  more  which  would 
add  much  to  the  perfection  thereof,  if  your  Majesty  would 
.  .  cause  to  be  provided  .  .  all  such  books  of  the  several  And  for  a 
Laws  of  Kingdoms  and  States,  of  History,  Chronology,  and  bmry  of  b©- 
Policy,  as  I  have  set  down  in  a  Catalogue ;"  .  .  .  and  he  '"^"^ 
adds,  '*  I  have  devised  the  way  how  it  [i,e,,  the  additional 
room  required]  may  be  done  without  one  penny  cost  to 
your  Majesty  ....  There  is  a  fair  room,  already,  built 
of  stone,  near  unto  the  Office,  .  .  .  which  now  serveth  to  no 
use.*'  This,  Uke  many  other  applications  of  the  most  un- 
wearied petitioner  of  a  petitioning  age,  was  fruitless,  but  he  ob- 
tained an  enlargement  of  his  Office  in  another  way,  the  story 
of  which  is  curiously  illustrative  of  the  manners  of  the  times. 

There  was  a  room,  he  says,  "under  the  Office  for  the     wuiooand 
Papers,  which  was  my  Lord  of  Worcester's  larder.     1  gave  wrer   wor- 
to  Mr.  Sadleir,  my  Lord's  Secretary,  to  gett  the  graunt  of  ^^' 
it,  .  .  a  suite  of  satten,  and  satten  lace  unto  it,  which  cost 
me  twelve  pounds.     Item,  after  I  had  obtained  it,  I  pre- 
sented to  My  Lord  himself  divers  bookes,— one  of  the  Pic- 
tures of  all  the  Princes  and  famous  men  of  the  world,  cutt 
in  brass  and  very  fayrely  bound  and  guilt ;  and  the  King's 
Works,  bound  in  crimson  velvett ;    and  Hacklutt's  .  .  . 
VoyageSy  in  two   volumes.      Item,   I   gave  to  my  Lord 
Chamberlaine,  for  obteyning  his  good  will  to  assigne  it 
unto  me,  divere  rare  Italian  bookes,  as  Paralelle  Militare ; 
Falti  di  Armifamone,  .  .  in  two  volumes ;  Diodati  his  new 
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Italian  Bible^  bound  in  black  velvett;  and  divers  otlier 
bookes,  veiy  fayrely  bound  and  guilt ;  whereupon  his  Lord- 
ship sent  Mr.  Maxwell  to  putt  me  into  possession  of  the 
roome.  .  .  .  Item,  I  gave  Mr.  Martin^  my  Lorde  of 
Worcester's  cooke,  for  his  good  will  not  to  oppose,  twenty 
shillings,  and  promised  to  give  him  so  much  yearly.  .  .  . 
So  that  I  have  payd  out  of  my  purse  for  itt,  in  all,  twenty 
pounds,  besydes  bookes  which  I  wold  not  have  given  for  as 
much  more/'* 

While  the  poor  Keeper  was  making  these  exertions  to 
improve  his  office,  he  had  also  to  make  repeated  applications 
for  arrears  of  his  salary,  and  was  at  length,  he  says,  forced 
to  sell  "  of  his  poor  estate,  twenty  pounds  a  year."  He  is 
continually  sending  in  "  Bills  of  Services,"  and  complaining 
of  his  hard  case.  James  employed  him  in  many  affairs, 
both  domestic  and  foreign,  and  his  name  is  mixed  up  with 
more  than  one  of  the  scandals  of  a  disgraceful  reign.  Thus, 
for  example,  in  October,  1619,  he  sends  the  king  a  bill  "for 
wiiKmem-  making  for  His  Majesty  a  cathalogue  of  all  Sir  Walter 
uioguethc  Ralegh's  bookes,  being  in  number  between  six  and  seven 
^^        hundred ;  and  that  by  His  Majestie's  express  commande- 


ment,  and  delivered  to  himselff  Again,  when  Sir  Edward 
Coke's  papers  were  first  seized, — in  January,  1622, — Wilson 
was  employed  in  their  manipulation. 

By  this  laborious  officer,  the  State  Papers  were  classed 
under  twelve  heads.  The  first  two  of  these  comprise  what  is 
now  the  class  "  Domestic  Papers,"  and  in  Wilson's  arrange- 
ment they  are  called  Britannia  Australis,  and  Britannia 
SeptentrionaliSy  each  of  them  containing  these  seven  foUow- 
Hif  eiiMi.  ing  subdivisions  : — (1)  BegaUa  ;  (2)  Legalia;  (3)  EcdeH- 
8Ute°Pa^  astica-,  (4)  Mililaria;  (5)  Politica;   (6)    Criminalia;  (7) 

in  1618-9. 

*  Dow.,  Vai-ious,  S.  P.  O.  (Unbound  Papers)  129-131,  No.  58. 
t  lb.,  No.  75. 
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Mecanica.  Headings  III  to  X^  inclusive,  are  the  names  of 
foreign  countries,  beginning  with  Gallia  and  ending  with 
India.  These  are  now  comprised  in  the  class  "  Foreign 
Correspondence/'  XI  is  called  Tractatus  Principum; 
and  XII,  Mixta. 

A  note^  by  another  hand,  explains  this  last-named  class 
''Mixta''  thus — Before  Wilson's  time,  says  the  writer, 
"  there  was  all  the  business  which  had  been  left  by  men 
employed  in  this  State  from  13th  Henry  VIII,  1522,  untill 
1590,  with  some  elder  things,  from  Edward  the  Third's 
tyme  till  Henry  VIII.  All  which  are  digested  under  the 
title  of  'Mixta,'  into  twenty  severall  cupboards."*  But, 
in  truth,  the  documents  originally  kept  in  the  Paper  OflSce 
went  back,  in  some  instances,  to  an  earlier  date  than  that  of 
Edward  III.  As  late  as  under  the  keepership  of  Sir  Joseph 
Williamson,  there  was  one  document,  at  least,  of  the  43rd 
Henry  III  (1258).t 

Wilson's  labours  seem,  at  length,  to  have  been  in  some 
degree  rewarded  by  a  pension  of  £100  a  year;  but  of  this 
he  himself  gives  an  incoherent  account.  In  one  paper  he 
says  it  was  given  him  "  for  rearing  this  poor  and  painful 
oflBce  out  of  a  chaos."  In  another,  he  describes  it  as  the 
reward  of  *' service  done  in  Spain.'*}  But  his  complaints 
about  arrears  still  continue,  and  the  requests  he  makes  of 
the  King  for  compensation  curiously  confirm  the  accounts 
we  have  from  other  sources  of  the  union  in  Charles,  as  in 
James,  of  habits  of  niggardliness  and  plain  injustice  with 

•  Tdverton  MS.,  No.  8  (Traaiscript). 

t  A  Catalogue  or  Collection  of  the  parHcular  Indrudiona  and  Letters 
remaining  in  the  Office  of  the  King's  Papers'  Chamber,  at  Whitehall, 
Tempore  H.  3,  &c.  (Additional  MSS.  in  Brit.  Mas.,  No.  11595).  This 
Catalogue  was  bought  by  Sir  F.  Madden,  of  Longman  and  Co.,  in 
1839. 

X  Dam.,  Var.,  S.  P.  O.,  Bund.  129,  No.  136. 
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habits  of  capricious  and  reckless  bounty.  On  one  occasioD^ 
the  Keeper  of  Papers  asks  to  be  empowered  to  keep  also  a 
"  Register  of  Honour,"  in  order  to  inflict  a  new  tax  on  the 
unlucky  men  on  whom  knighthood  was  thrust.  On  another 
occasion,  he  entreats  the  king  to  give  him  ''  the  nomination 
of  an  Irish  Earl,"  promising  that  if  that  be  granted,  the 
petitioner  "  will  never  trouble  your  Majesty  with  any  other 
suit,"  and  will  even  "  be  content  to  take  the  money  due  to 
him  out  of  the  Customs  of  Ireland^  or  out  of  such  means  as  he 
shall  find*  Three  months  later  (14th  July,  1629)  death 
released  him  from  his  labours,  his  petitions,  and  his  disap- 
pointments. In  November,  the  office  was  regranted  to  the 
reversioner  Randall,  in  conjunction  with  William,  afterwards 
Sir  William  Boswell,  and  the  fee  was  increased  to  eight 
shillings  and  ninepence  three  farthingst  a  day. 

In  December,  1634,  Secretary  Sir  Francis  Windebank 
issued  his  warrant  to  examine  the  books  and  papers  of  Sir 
Edward  Coke,  who  had  died  in  September,  and  to  "  seize 
all  such  as  may  concern  his  Majestie's  service,  or  as  may 
in  any  wise  be  behovefuU  or  prejudiciall  to  the  same.''  And 
many  pa[)ers,  including  the  MS.  of  Coke's  most  famous 
works,  were  seized  accordingly,  and  deposited  in  the  Paper 
Office.}  This  warrant  seems  to  disprove  the  statement, 
which  has  constantly  been  repeated  by  Coke's  successive 
biographers,  to  the  effect  that  Sir  Francis  violated  the 
sacredness  of  a  death-bed,  and  personally  made  his  seizure 
during  the  great  lawyer's  dying  moments.  The  case  is  bad 
enongh,  without  aggravation.  Under  parliamentary  pressure, 
in  1641,  Charles  ordered  the  return  of  the  books  and  papers, 

*  Dom.,  ut  supra,  No.  160.  I  do  not  infer  that  either  request  was 
granted,  but  simply  that  the  requests  themselves  (coming  fi'om  Wilson) 
iU'c  fair  evidence  of  practice. 

t  So  in  the  MS.     Bom.,  Vur.,  Bund.  120.  %  lb. 
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but  the  order  was  only  partially  complied  with.  Some  of 
the  documents  seized  in  1634  may,  I  think,  still  be  seen  at 
the  Rolls  House. 

In  the  destructive  fire  at  Whitehall  in  January,  1619, 
the  contents  of  the  Paper  Office  had  escaped  serious  injury, 
owing,  as  poor  Sir  Thomas  Wilson  told  the  King,  to  "  his 
Majestie's  prophetical  spirit,"  which,  as  it  had  formerly 
enabled  him  to  save  the  country  by  a  miraculous  detection 
of  the  Gunpowder  Plot,  had  now  enabled  him  to  save  the 
State  Papers  by  that  marvellous  forecast  which  had  led  the 
King  to  order  a  partial  removal  of  the  more  important 
documents  just  before  the  occurrence  of  the  fire.  But  both 
the  removal  and  the  hasty  "  tossing  into  blankets''  of  the 
papers  which  had  been  left,  disturbed  the  old  classification, 
which  probably  was  never  fully  restored.  Wilson's  more 
immediate  successors  seem  to  have  taken  the  post  on  its 
smoothest  side.  When,  as  in  the  case  of  Sir  Henry  Wotton, 
valuable  bequests  were  made  expressly  to  the  Office,  no 
pains  were  taken  to  profit  by  them.  Wotton's  bequest 
included  the  valuable  negociations  of  Sir  Nicholas  Throck- 
morton. But  the  papers  devised  in  1637  did  not  reach 
the  Office  until  two  hundred  and  twenty  years  afterwards.* 
They  came  at  length,  in  1857,  by  a  gift  of  the  late  Mr. 
Wilson  Croker,  made  two  days  before  his  death. 

Early  in  the  Interregnum,  Milton  was  the  means  of 
making  an  important  addition  to  the  papers.t  And,  much 
later,  he  had  a  warrant  to  make  extracts  in  the  Office,  pro- 

*  This  is  really  so,  althougli  in  an  elaborate  repoH  of  T.  Astle  and 
othersi  made  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Records  in  1800|  they  ai*e  said 
to  be  "  in  this  office."    (First  Repoi-t,  App.,  p.  68.) 

t  Dom.,  Various,  S.  P.  O.,  Bund.  129. 
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offl^%^'  bably  with  a  view  to  those  historical  plans  of  which  after- 
thc  Common-  evciits  precludccl  the  fulfilment.  It  has  been  often  said 
that  the  Commonwealth  men  robbed  the  Paper  OflBce. 
They  lie  open  enough  to  censure  on  some  points,  but  this 
charge  is  wholly  without  proof,  and  opposed  to  probability. 
All  students  who  are  familiar  with  these  stores  of  historic 
material  will  be  ready  to  admit  that  in  all  the  points  of 
relative  completeness,  of  fulness  and  clearness  of  record, 
of  systematic  arrangement  and  indexing,  and  of  legible 
scription, — the  Commonwealth  documents  are  models. 
The  difference  between  a  Cromwell  and  a  Charles  II  was 
mirrored  grandly — as  we  all  know — in  the  foreign  policy 
of  the  two  periods.  It  was  also  mirrored  humbly,  but  quite 
as  characteristically,  in  Cromwell's  order  that  his  State 
Papers  should  be  in  English,  and  in  plain  writing;  and  in 
Charles's  order  that  barbarous  Latin  and  more  barbarous 
Court-hand  should  resume  their  sway. 

The  Peti.      Both  the  correspondence  and  the  petitions  of  the  years 
1660.  immediately  succeeding  the  Restoration  eminently  combine 

amusement  with  instruction.  No  request  is  too  wild  to  be 
made  by  a  courtier,  and  no  charge  too  absurd  to  be  made 
against  a  Roundhead.  There  are  many  papers  in  both 
sections  of  documents  which  illustrate  this  assertion,  and 
relate  directly  to  our  subject,  but  I  mention  only  one.  A 
certain  Nicholas  Bowdon  states  in  a  petition  to  His 
Majesty  that,  in  the  evil  days,  "  he  had  had  a  faire  studdy 
of  lawe  books  in  the  Inner  Temple,  taken  away  by  John 
Seldeny  and,  therefore,  "your  Petitioner  having  discovered 
some  few  lawe  books  .  .  .  qf  John  Bradshawe's,  he  prayes 
that  the  same  may  be  seized  upon,  for  your  Petitioner's 
use,  hee  havinge  been  bred  iipp  some  parte  of  his  tyme  in 
'     the  studdy  of  the  law/'     To  save  the  King  trouble,  he 
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encloses  the  form  of  a  comprehensive  warrant  empowering 
him  to  seize  "  books  supposed  to  be  the  late  goodes  of 
Sarjeant  Bradshawe/*  Amongst  them  were  122  folios,  54 
quartos,  and  95  octavos,  besides  sixty  volumes  of  MSS.* 
But,  by  the  side  of  other  (and  successful)  petitions  of  that 
intoxicated  time,  Mr.  Bowdon's  request  seems  moderate 
and  forbearing. 

From  December  1661,  to  the  beginning  of  1702,  the 
history  of  the  Paper  OflSce  lies  very  much  in  the  personal 
biography  of  Sir  Joseph  Williamson.  The  son  of  a  poor  o^*  ^!^ 
vicar  in  Cumberland,  he  came  to  London  at  an  early  age  {^^^  ^^' 
and  in  very  humble  guise,  in  the  train  of  a  certain  Mr. 
Richard  Tolson,  who  sat  for  that  county,  as  a  supple- 
mentary member  of  the  Long  Parliament.  By  his 
master's  favour  he  got  admitted  into  Westminster  School, 
and  thence,  partly  by  his  own  attainments  and  partly  by 
the  good  report  made  of  him  by  Busby,  into  Queen's 
College,  Oxford,  where  Dr.  Langbaine,  then  Provost,  paid 
his  expenses,  and  Dr.  Thomas  Smith  was  his  tutor.  His 
assiduity  and  other  good  qualities  continued  to  win  for  him 
influential  friends.  At  length,  in  December,  1661,  Thomas 
Raymond  having,  upon  due  consideration,  surrendered  the 
office  of  "Clerk  and  Register  of  Papers,''!  Sir  Edward 
Nicholas  granted  it  to  WilUamson,  who  seems  to  have 
laboured  assiduously  in  its  duties  until  his  good  parts  and 
his  natural  ambition  led  to  his  employment  in  a  great 
variety  of  business,  both  public  and  private,  which  drew 
away  attention  from  the  keepership  of  papers,  although  he 

•  Dow.,  CJlias.  I,  XX,  61. 

t  Kaymond  had  obtained  a  reyersionary  grant  of  the  office,  July  20, 
1641,  with  a  fee  of  three  shillings  and  fonrpence  a-daj.  He  entered  on 
it  in  July,  1649,  with  £80  a  year,  which  was  afterwards  increased  to 
£160. 
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retained  the  office  until  his  death,  and  then  made,  by  Will, 
its  most  important  augmentation. 
The  fate  of      Tj^g  Couucil  books,  the  "Register  of  the  Committee  of 

Secretary  Ni-  '  ° 

!»-  Intelligence,"  the  ''Domestic  Correspondence/  and  Wil- 
liamson's own  Note-books  and  Letter-books,  abound  with 
notices  and  minutes  of  lost,  embezzled,  and  neglected 
papers,  and  with  warrants  for  their  recovery.  Sir  Edward 
Nicholas'  papers  had  been  specially  unfortunate.  Those  of 
his  first  period  of  service,  under  Charles  I,  had  been  seized 
by  the  Parliament  when  he  fled  from  London,  before  the 
outbreak  of  the  Civil  Wars.  These  seem  to  have  been 
only  partially  preserved.  A  large  portion  of  the  subsequent 
and  very  interesting  papers  which  had  accumulated  during 
his  attendance  on  the  King,  up  to  the  fall  of  Oxford,  were 
burnt  by  Charles's  order,  lest  they  should  experience  the 
fate  of  the  papers  seized  in  the  cabinet  at  Naseby.  "  Among 
them/'  said  Nicholas  himself,  were  "  things  of  a  very  mys- 
terious nature,  but  I  looked  not  into  one  of  them,  to  obey 
the  King's  command.'*  But  a  portion  of  Sir  Edward's 
correspondence  of  this  period,  having  descended  to  John 
Evelyn,  may  still  be  seen  at  Wotton.  Other  accidents 
seem  to  have  made  inroads  upon  the  papers  even  of  his 
third  and  quieter  secretaryship,  under  Charles  IL  And 
the  case  seems  to  have  been  much  the  same  with  the  papers 
of  his  successors.  Thus,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Cabinet,  held 
at  Windsor  in  1680,  at  which  the  King  and  the  principal 
ministers  were  present,  I  find  the  following  minute  re- 
corded : — "  His  Majesty  being  this  day  informed  that  many 
of  his  Papers  of  State  relating  to  business  and  negotiations, 
.  .  .  since  His  Majestie's  happy  restauration,  are  wanting, 
to  the  great  prejudice  of  his  afiaires.  His  Majesty  was 
pleased  to  order  in  Councill  that  the  Right  Honourable  the 
Ijords   of  the   Committee  for  Fon-aine   Intelligence  doe 
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informe  themselves  of  this  matter,  causing  strict  inquiry  to 
be  made,"*  and  so  on,  in  the  usual  fashion, — and  doubtless 
with  no  more  than  the  usual  result. 

Among  the  diversified  parts  which  Williamson  played  on    7"i«^P"- 
the  stage  of  life,  were  those  of  "  Gazetteer,"  or  Editor  of  the  pioymenti  of 
London  Gazette  (1666) ;  Clerk  of  the  Council  (1667-74) ;  """^"^"^ 
Purveyor    of    News-Letters    (1670) ;    Plenipotentiary    at 
Cologne   (1674);   Principal   Secretary  of  State   (1674); 
Member  of  Parliament  for  Thetford  (1674,  1678,  &c.)  and 
for  Rochester  (1689-1700) ;  President  of  the  Royal  Society 
(1678) ;  Recorder  of  Thetford  (1685).     His  employments 
as  Gazetteer,  and  as  Newsletter-writer,  throw  light  on  the 
tunes,  and  well  deserve  to  be  dwelt  on  for  a  moment ; — the 
story  will  have  at  least  the  merit  of  novelty. 

The  London  Gazette  (as  it  has  been  entitled  for  very    ThcLon. 
nearly  two  centuries)  was  first  established  soon  after  the  ofChariMthe 
Restoration,  although  it  did  not  receive  its  present  title  or  ^^^^^'^^ 
form  until  1665.     Roger  L'Estrange  had  rendered  great 
service,  in  a  bad  cause,  by  what  was  then  termed,  euphuis- 
tically,  the  "  surveyorship  "  of  the  press.    He  was  rewarded 
by  being  made  Editor  of  the  official  Gazette.     On  the  one 
hand,  the  Ministers  obtained  publicity  for  such  matters  as 
they  wished  the  public  to  know  or  to  believe.     On  the 
other  hand,  the  Gazetteer  took  care  not  to  let  the  public 
know  what  the  Ministers  might  deem  dangerous  or  unde- 
sirable information.     The  •'  surveyorship,"  one  is  pleased  to 
learn,  had  not  proved  a  very  remunerative  service.     "  The 
excessive  charge  of  entertaining  spies  and  instruments  for 

♦  Mimiies  of  the  Lords  of  the  '  Committee  of  Intelligence,^  4  August, 
1680  (Additional  MSS.  in  B.  M.,  15643,  fol.  38).  See  also,  in  the 
earlier  years  of  this  reign,  Ewtry  Book,  vol.  xri,  pp.  65,  87,  &c.  (MS., 
S.  P.  O.) 
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the  reducing  of  the  Press,  cost  me  above  £500,  out  of  my 
pocket,  the  first  year,''  complains  KEstrange  to  Lord 
Arlington,  not  for  the  first  time.  As  to  the  Gazette,  he 
says,  "  I  found  it  £200  per  annum  [profit],  I  have  brought 
it  up  to  above  £500.  Even  at  this  instant  [he  is  writing 
in  the  thick  of  the  Great  Plague]  it  is  worth  £400,  when 
the  sale  is  at  worst.''  Williamson,  always  Lord  Arlington*s 
right-hand  man,  now  intervenes,  and  does  not  appear  to 
advantage.  He  chose  to  imderstand  L*Estrange*s  numerous 
complaints  as  relating  to  the  "News-book"  or  Gazette, 
and  politely  offers  him  a  "salary  from  the  King  of  £100  a 
year,  which  shall  be  paid  through  my  hands  without  [you] 
being  put  to  move  the  Exchequer  for  it.  If  I  taxe  it  too 
lowe,  you  must  blame  yourselfe."  And  Lord  Arlington 
recommends  compliance,  as  L*Estrange*s  wisest  course. 

"  Touching  your  Lordshipp's  proposall  of  my  relinquish- 
ing my  right  in  the  Newsbooke,"  replies  L'Estrange,  "  upon 
Jt^^f  wl  *  consideration  express :  It  is  certaine  that  both  in  gratitude 
■^*^  and  justice  yoiu*  power  over  mee  is  without  limitts,  but  this 
let  mee  offer  withall,  that  it  would  utterly  ruine  mee/' 
And  again,  in  a  subsequent  letter,  he  remonstrates  patheti- 
cally thus: — "In  the  first  place,  I  am  to  throw  up  my 
house,  turn  off  my  servants,  and  satisfy  a  debt  of  neare 
£3000,  ....  contracted  in  the  King's  service,  beside  the 

expense  of  my  private  fortune It  may  be  a  second 

consideration,  my  Lord,  the  quality  of  my  employment : 
It  was  to  teaze  and  prosecute  the  whole  rabble  of  the  faction, 
which  I  have  done  to  such  a  degree  that  I  have  drawn  upon 
my  head  all  the  maKce  imaginable.  And  can  it  be  that  I 
am  now  to  be  delivered  up  ...  for  a  sacrifice?— with  the 
brand  of  a  foole  upon  mee  into  the  bargain  !  Thirdly,  your 
Lordship  very  well  knowes  that  the  Newes-book  was  given 
mee  to  ballance  my  service  about  the  presse,  and  in  doing 
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my  work,  be  judg,  my  Lord,  if  I  do  not  deserve  my  wages." 
He  adds,  too,  that  by  outfacing  so  dreadful  a  pestilence, 
and  persevering  with  his  service  in  London  '*  even  till  the 
plague  came  into  my  own  family,"  .  .  and  nearly  "  eighty 
men  in  the  printing  trade  had  died  of  it,"  he  thought  he 
had  earned  a  different  reward.  But  expostulation  was 
fruitless.  The  press  had  been  bridled  for  the  time,  and 
the  bridler  must  now  be  content  to  take  what  he  could  get. 
The  reward,  after  all,  was  congruous  with  the  service. 
WiUiamson  was  made  Editor  of  the  Gazette,  and  he  set 
about  his  new  labours  with  characteristic  energy  and 
success.* 

Scarcely  less  curious  is  the  account  which  Sir  Joseph's  ^^J^^^J^J^^ 
Chief  Clerk  for  News-letter  writing  gives  of  the  daily  *«" 
budgets  which  were  sent  into  the  country ;  of  the  clerks  by 
whom  they  were  prepared,  and  the  correspondents  to  whom 
they  were  addressed;  and  of  the  "allowances"  received 
for  the  duty.  It  does  not  appear  that  Williamson  himself 
derived  any  profit  from  this  source.  Nor  did  all  the 
persons  who  received  news-letters  pay  for  them.  These 
"  correspondents  '^  were  of  all  ranks  in  society.  Among 
them  appear  the  Duke  of  Orniond,  the  Archbishop  of 
Dublin,  Lords  Allington,  Scudamore,  Widdrington,  Carlisle, 
and  Leigh ;  the  Deans  of  Durham  and  Carlisle,  Sir  William 
Curtin  [Courteen],  Sir  William  Dalston,  and  the  Mayors  of 
several  provincial  towns.  Among  the  less  known  names 
are  those  of  persons  who  were  themselves  employed  as 
"  intelligencers  "  at  particular  places,  and  who  were  paid, 
or  partly  paid,  by  the  communication  of  the  general  news 
on  certain  days  of  every  week.  Besides  the  superintendent 
of  the  office,  four  clerks  ("  before  Mr.  Charles,  my  Lady 

♦  Dow.,  Charles  11,  S.  P.  O.,  cii,  99,  Ac.;  ciii,  28;  cxxxiv,  103,  117; 
cxxv,  49 ;  cxxxv,  8,  24 ;  clx,  149. 
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Portsmouth's  gentleman,  came  into  it/')  were  employed  in 
writing  the  letters.  The  yearly  payments  of  those  who 
received  the  letters,  by  subscription,  vaiied  from  six  pounds 
to  four  pounds,  and  the  aggregate  receipt  to  from  £170  to 
£200,  which  was  divided  amongst  the  clerks.  "  My  Lady 
Portsmouth's  gentleman  not  being  able  to  write  more  than 
four  letters  a  day,  the  business/'  says  the  Superintendent, 
"  will  lye  much  heavyer  upon  us  all."  There  was  a  rival 
news-letter  writer,  Henry  Muddiman,  whose  letters  were  at 
convenient  times  stopped  at  the  Post  Office.  Many  of  them 
are  now  amongst  the  State  Papers.  Muddiman  is  said  to 
have  received  from  some  of  his  subscribers  as  much  as  forty 
pounds  a  year.*  Williamson's  subscribers  had  their  news 
at  easier  rates.  Sometimes  "  a  year  is  paid  when  there  is 
two  due.  Others  pay  only  something  when  they  return  to 
town,  .  .  or  pay  not  [at  all]."t  For  the  greater  part  of  a 
century  to  come  this  profession  of  news-letter  writer  was 
still  to  flourish. 

This  account  of  the  news-office  is  addressed  to  its  pro- 
prietor when  he  was  already  Secretary  of  State.  J  In  the 
fourth  year  of  his  Secretaryship,  Sir  Joseph  found  himself 
very  unexpectedly  in  the  Tower,  whither  the  House  of 
Commons  had  sent  him^  at  a  moment's  warning,  in  the 
heat  of  a  debate  about  Popish  Recusants,  to  whom  the 
Secretary — so  it  was  charged — had  given  illegal  commis- 
sions. The  King's  wrath  was  great,  and  he  summoned  a 
Council  for  the  next  morning.     "His  Majesty,"  say  the 

•  Vom.,  Cliaa.  II.  clx,  149. 

t  lb.,  Various,  Bund.  129,  No.  164  (Unbound  papers). 

X  23  Oct.,  1674.  By  some  oversiglit,  this  paper  has  been  classed  and 
described,  as  relating  to  the  State  Paper  Office  itself.  Perhaps,  the  old 
endorsement,  "  The  State  of  Your  Honour's  Paper  Office"  occasioned 
this  mistake.  Or  Williamson's  private  business  may  have  been  actuaUj 
carried  on  there. 


the     Tower, 
and  hii    re- 
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Minutes,  "  having  acquainted  the  Lords  with  the  reason  of  wuiiam- 
the  Councill's  meeting,  the  Earl  of  Craven  proposed  that  I^ienr'^iii 
the  King  should  send  for  the  House  of  Commons  to  speak 
to  them,  and  at  the  same  time  to  send  for  his  Secretary  out 
of  the  Tower,  and  then  tell  the  House  he  had  done  it/'* 
This  course  was  supported,  on  the  ground  that  the  Com- 
mons have  power  of  imprisonment  in  matters  of  privilege 
only,  by  the  Bishop  of  London  (Corapton)  and  others,  and 
adopted  by  the  King.  He  sent  for  the  Commons  to  the 
Banquetting  House,  and  told  them — ''I  will  deal  better 
with  you  than  you  have  dealt  with  me,  and  I  therefore  do 
acquaint  you  that  I  have  sent  for  my  Secretary."  On  their 
return,  they  drew  up  a  Remonstrance,  setting  forth  the  hei- 
nousness  of  Williamson's  offence,  but  without  effect.  Up  to 
this  date,  his  name  is  of  frequent  oc<;urrence  in  the  debates. f 
For  a  long  time  afterwards,  it  does  not,  I  believe,  occur  at 
all.  At  the  end  of  the  session,  he  resigned  the  seals,| 
thinking,  probably,  that  the  stakes  were  getting  too  high 
for  a  prudent  man  to  continue  the  game. 

In  December,  1678,  Sir  Joseph  Williamson  contracted  a  ^ii  nwr- 
splendid  alliance  with  the  blood  royal,  and  acquired  a  con-  benefoetumi. 
siderable  fortune,  by  his  marriage  with  Catherine  Stuart 
(widow  of  Henry,  Lord  O'Brien),  granddaughter  and 
eventually  heiress  of  Esme  Stuart,  sixth  Duke  of  Lennox 
and  third  Duke  of  Richmond,  K.G.,  and  Baroness  Clifton,  in 
the  Peerage  of  England,  in  her  own  right.  This  marriage 
had  no  issue,  but  it  enabled  Sir  Joseph  to  testify  his  grati- 
tude to  Dr.  Langbaine,  by  a  liberal  bequest  to  that  kind 

•  Minutes  ofwhcdpiut  in  Caunca,  &c.  (MS.  AddL,  15643),  f.  50. 

t  Comp.  Pari  Hist.,  iv,  1038. 

X  He  was  not,  as  Mr.  Coortenaj  in  Yna  able  Life  of  Sir  WiUiam 
Temple  states  him  to  haye  been,  dismissed  by  the  King.  Nor  is  there 
any  foundation  for  Kapin's  oblique  insinuation  that  he  retired  in  con- 
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patron's  descendants,  and  to  Queen's  Collie,  by  a  multi- 
tude of  benefactions,  both  by  gift  in  bis  lifetime  and  by 
l^acy,  amounting  in  the  whole  to  more  than  eight 
thousand  pounds.  He  also  left  a  noble  benefiiction  of  five 
thousand  pounds  to  Rochester  (for  which  city  he  had  sat  in 
four  parliaments)  for  the  foundation  and  endowment  of  a 
mathematical  school,  the  recent  rebuilding  of  which,  by  the 
way,  was  made  the  pretext  for  needlessly  destroying — ^in  the 
foolish  and  reckless  manner  so  characteristic  of  our  age — 
much  of  the  ancient  walls  of  Rochester.  Nor  did  he  forget 
the  remote  Cumbrian  village  which  was  his  birthplace.  The 
visitor  to  Bridekirk  may  still  see  the  church-books,  and  the 
church-plate,  which  keep  alive  the  names  both  of  the  Secre- 

seqnence  of  a  corrapt  bargain  with  Lord  Sunderland.  The  sale  of  the 
Secretaryship  was  the  established  practice  of  the  time.  Williamson  had 
given  for  it  £6000,  in  1674.  He  received  for  it  £6525,  in  1678.  There  seema 
ahrajs  to  have  been  misunderstanding  and  jealousies  between  William- 
son and  Temple,  and  there  is  reason  to  think  that  these  jealousies  had 
sometimes  an  evil  influence  on  important  negotiations.  (See  HoUand 
Corregpandenee,  S.  P.  O.,  1674-76 ;  Life  of  Temple,  i,  358,  423,  452,  482, 
489 ;  ii,  5,  84,  &c.)  They  may  have  had  a  double  origin.  Temple  was 
the  son  and  grandson  of  men  conspicuous  in  public  life.  Williamson 
had  come  to  London  as  a  boy  in  service,  to  seek  his  fortune.  They  had 
been  competitors,  in  a  sense,  for  the  Secretaryship — i.  e.,  as  far  as  Sir 
William  Temple's  temperament  permitted  him  to  be  any  man's  com- 
petitor for  anything.  And,  finally,  their  mental  characteristics  were 
oppugnant.  Temple  worked  fitfolly,  indulging  at  intervals  the  luxuri- 
ous fancies  of  a  fine  and  festidious  gentleman.  Williamson,  even  when 
he  had  grown  rich,  worked  pertinaciously,  with  all  the  plodding  assiduity 
of  a  poor  scholar.  And  I  may  add,  that  while  Temple  has  been  emi- 
nently fortunate  in  his  biographers,  Williamson  has  had  no  biographer 
at  alL  The  curious  volume,  however,  which  records  the  proceedings  of 
the  Cabinet  of  1679-80  (quoted  above,  as  Add.  MS.  15643)  was  un- 
known both  to  Courtenay  and  to  Macaulay.  It  modifies  several  minor 
statements,  both  of  the  careful  biographer,  and  of  the  bnlliant  essayist. 
Nor  can  any  one,  I  think,  read  it,  without  doubting  the  assertion  (in 
which  both  agree)  that  Temple's  famous  Council  of  Thirty  was  intended, 
by  its  projector,  to  transact  all  sorts  of  business,  without  the  inter- 
vention of  any  Committee,  even  for  mere  details. 
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tary  of  State,  and  of  the  humble  Vicar,  his  father.  He  was  a 
benefactor  to  the  Library  at  St.  Bees,  and  to  the  Company 
of  Clothworkers.  His  gratitude  to  his  tutor,  Dr.  Thomas 
Smith,  he  had  shown  long  before  by  procuring  his  elevation 
— much  to  the  good  parson's  own  surprise,  it  is  said — to 
the  bishopric  of  Carlisle.  Among  the  multitude  of  other 
men  who  were  at  various  times  befriended  by  Williamson, 
were  Dr.  Lancaster  and  Dr.  Joseph  Smith,  both  fellow- 
Cumbrians,  and  both  afterwards  Provosts  of  Queen's,  and, 
in  their  turn  its  benefactors.  One  feels  a  special  pleasure 
in  recording  the  good  deeds  of  a  man  whom  an  unusual 
measure  of  worldly  success  failed  to  harden. 

N  ot withstanding  his  many  other  employments,  WilUamson  .  cuunRoi. 
kept  in  view  the  improvement  of  the  Paper  Office,  although  Papen  in 
he  is  far  from  having  the  merit  of  instituting  all  those  pre-  ^^ 
cautions  for  recovery  of  lost  documents,  and  security  of 
existing  ones,  of  the  necessity  of  which  he  had  had  ample 
and  personal  experience.  But  he  caused  numerous  inven- 
tories to  be  made,  some  of  which  are  now  before  me, 
though  they,  too,  have  wandered  widely  from  their  proper 
place  of  deposit.  Other  papers,  which  have  remained  in 
the  Office,  show  that  the  twelve  classes,  of  Wilson's  time, 
had  increased  to  nineteen  classes  under  WilUamson,  and 
that  the  papers,  in  1682,  were  still  contained  in  two  rooms, 
besides  closets.  The  headings  of  classification  run  thus : — 
I,  England;  II,  Scotland;  III,  Ireland;  IV,  Spain;  V, 
United  Provinces;  VI,  Flanders;  VII,  France;  VIII, 
Italy;  IX,  Germany;  X,  Military;  XI,  Ecclesiastical; 
XII,  Criminal;  XIII,  Household ;  XIV,  Parliament;  XV, 
Offices;  XVI,  London;  XVII,  Jersey;  XVIII,  Guernsey; 
XIX,  Wales.* 

♦  D<ynx.,  Var.  (Unbound  papers),  B.  129. 
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Sir  Joseph  WiUiamson  died  in  1702,  bequeathing  his 
transcripts  of  State  Papers,  his  MS.   collections  on  Poli- 
tical Affairs,  and  his  Official  Papers  generally,  to  the  Paper 
Office,  at  the  head  of  which  he  had  been  for  more  than 
wffliwn-     forty  years.     He  bequeathed  his  general  library,  both  of 

MQ*I  bequest     •  ,  i    -wrmr^  ^  »       ^    1^  t        m  iill 

to  papw  Of.  books  and  MSS.,  to  Queen  s  College,  but,  probably  by  an 
^^  oversight  on  the  part  of  his  executors,  some  of  the  MSS., 

which  plainly  should  have  come  to  the  State  Paper  Office, 
went  to  Queen's ;  but  the  collection  which  did  arrive  is  of 
considerable  extent  and  value.  It  comprises  State  Papers 
of  all  the  reigns  from  Elizabeth  to  William  and  Mary 
inclusive,  the  number  of  bound  volumes  being  282,  besides 
a  large  series  in  bundles.*  John  Tucker,  who  succeeded 
Sir  Joseph  in  the  keepership,t  has  made  a  caustic  com- 
ment on  this  bequest,  to  the  effect  that  many  of  the  books 
which  the  testator  bequeathed  to  the  Office,  he  had  first 
taken  away  from  it.  But  there  needs  no  large  experience, 
either  of  literature  or  of  life,  to  teach  a  man  that  statements 
of  that  sort  are  anything  rather  than  evidence  of  fact. 
Tucker  found  that  the  office  had  been  neglected  in  the  late 
years  of  his  predecessor's  life,  and  that  to  bring  it  into 
reasonable  presentability,  would  make  the  keepership  by  no 
means  an  agreeable  sinecure. 

Scarcely,  indeed,  was  he  settled  in  his  post,  before 
troublesome  inquiries  were  made  into  its  condition,  and 
co^^tt^of  ^*  length  a  Select  Committee  of  the  Lords  was  formally 
i7(M.  appointed.  Tucker  stated  to  them,  sweepingly,  that 
*'  nobody  having  been  employed  in  this  office  for  twenty 
years  past,  the  papers  are  in  confusion  and  disorder,'* 
and  that   he  had   himself  "been   at  the    expence  of  a 

*  Repori  of  T,  Astle  and  others  (First  Report  on  PtU)lic  Records,  i,  68). 
t  June,  1702,  and  by  patent,  daring  Yna  Majesty's  pleasure.    All  pre- 
vious keepers  had  been  appointed  for  life. 
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clerk  constantly  employed  in  sorting  them,  .  .  under 
proper  heads/'*  The  Committee  reported,  on  the  4th 
March,  1706,  (1)  That  more  room  and  more  presses  ought 
to  be  provided  for  the  Office.  (2)  That  the  "  Miscellany" 
Papers  should  be  completely  digested  under  heads,  and  all 
papers  be  bound  up  in  volumes  with  proper  indexes.  (8) 
That  a  Catalogue  should  be  made  up  of  the  volumes,  refer- 
ring to  the  presses  in  which  they  are  placed.  (4)  That 
few  papers  had  been  delivered  into  the  Office  by  Secre- 
taries of  State,  since  the  year  1670,  except  those  left  by 
Sir  Lionel  Jenkins,  and  that  many  papers  of  preceding 
periods  were  also  wanting, — more  especially  certain  sections 
of  "Foreign  Correspondence,"  between  1641  and  1660. 
(5)  That,  although  there  was  in  the  Office  a  complete  set 
of  Warrant  Books,  from  1661  to  1679,  yet  they  were  those 
only  of  Mr.  Secretary  Nicholas,  of  the  Earl  of  Arlington, 
and  of  Mr.  Secretary  Williamson ;  there  being  none  of  any 
other  Secretary  of  State,  since  the  beginning  of  King 
Charles  the  Second's  reign .f  An  Address  to  the  Queen, 
in  accordance  with  these  recommendations,  was  then  pre- 
sented. 

There  is  nothing  said  in  this  Report,  or  in  the  Address,     Anomceof 
of  the  need  of  a  new  Officer,  but  not  long  after  their  entry  8.p.per.»«. 
on  the  Journals,  the  office  of  "  Collector  and  Transmitter  of  ^^^^'^' 
Papers  of  State  and  Council"  was  created,  with  a  salary  of 
£600  a  year.J     It  was  first  granted  to  Edward  Weston, 
and,  subsequently,  in  succession  to  John  Couraud,  Edward 
Rivers,  John  Ramsden,  and  Charles  Goddard.     In  other 
respects,  if  even  in  that,  the  recommendations  of  the  Lords' 
Committees  were  not  efficiently  carried  out. 

*  Domestic,  Var.,  S.  P.  O.,  Bund.  129. 

t  Lords'  Journals,  xviii,  135. 

t  Domestic,  Various,  S.  P.  O.,  Bund.  130,  p.  318. 
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When,  in  the  year  1719,  the  Lord  Chancellor  Parker, 
afterwards  Earl  of  Macclesfield^  called  the  attention  of  the 
House  of  Lords  to  the  state  of  the  Public  Records,  and 
caused  a  new  Committee  of  Inquiry  to  be  appointed,  the 
Paper  OflSce  was  not  included  in  the  Order  of  Reference. 
Enlarge-  As  far  as  is  now  apparent,  the  chief  result  of  the  inquiry  of 
1705  (irrespective  of  the  new  Collectorship),  was  the  allot- 
ting and  fitting  up  of  a  portion  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain's 
apartment  at  the  Cockpit,  to  the  enlai^ement  of  the  office. 
It  was  then  that  the  room  long  known  as  the  ''  Middle 
Treasury  Gallery"  was  first  appropriated  to  the  reception 
of  papers.* 

The  Office  of  '*  Transmitter  "  or  Collector  of  Papers,  in 
the  form  actually  given  to  it,  proved  to  be  a  mistake. 
Instead  of  being  the  mere  feeder  of  the  existing  office,  and 
a  check  upon  the  misappropriation  of  Papers,  it  was 
absurdly  made  the  means  of  creating  a  divided  place  of 
deposit,  and  a  divided  control.  Eventually,  instead  of 
diminishing  old  evils,  it  formed  a  new  one.  But  of  that  in 
its  order. 
The  Keeper-  Tuckcr  was  succccded  in  the  Keepership  by  Mr.  Hugh 
Howard  (18th  February,  1714),  who  had,  at  first,  a  patent 
"during  pleasure,"  but  afterwards  a  re-grant  for  life. 
From  the  time  of  Mr.  Howard,  to  that  of  Sir  Stanier 
Porten,  inclusive, — a  period  of  nearly  eighty  years, — ^the 
history  of  the  original  office  is  a  history  of  neglect  and  of 
removals,  in  which  part  of  the  papers  were  capriciously 
tossed  about  from  room  to  room  (in  order  to  increase  or  to 
alter  the  accommodation  of  official  persons),  and  another 
part  was  left  in  the  chamber  over  the  old  or  "  Holbein 

'■*-  Dom.,  Various,  B.  131  (Lord  Chatnberlain's  Warrant ;  Report  of  Sir 
Chi:  Wren,  &c.). 
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gateway"  of  Whitehall,  which  speedily  acquired  a  doable 
destination.  It  became,  at  once,  a  State  Paper  Office,  and 
a  pigeon-house.  When,  in  1763,  an  officer  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  needed  to  refer  to  some  documents  of  the  age  of 
Charles  I,  he  applied  to  the  Privy  Council  Office.  Nothing 
was  known  there,  he  says,  of  any  Paper  Office,  other  than  And  the  or- 
that  of  the  "  Transmitter  "  appointed  by  Queen  Anne,  but  J^.^'*^^" 
a  venerable  clerk  had  a  dim  recollection  that  he  had  heard, 
in  his  youth,  of  the  existence  of  some  old  books  in  the  room 
over  the  gateway,  and  suggested  a  search,  which — ^after 
many  adventures  with  decayed  staircases,  locksmiths,  flocks 
of  pigeons,  and  "  accumulations  of  filth,'* — ^proved  eventu- 
ally to  be  successful.  The  story  is  told  by  an  Under- 
Secretary  of  State,  who  gravely  records  that  on  hearing  of 
the  discovery,  Mr.  George  Grenville,  with  far-sighted 
regard  for  the  public  service,  created  an  Office  "  for  the 
preservation  of  State  Papers/'*     A  little  before  the  date  of    TheTraM- 

,  _  mittenhip  of 

this  ''discovery,'  another  Under-Secretary  (Mr.  Andrew  the  Paper  or- 
Stone)  was  actually  "  Keeper  of  State  Papers,''  and  of  ***' 
course  received  the  salary  of  that  office.  At  the  very 
time  of  the  discovery,  it  was  held  by  a  Commissioner 
of  Customs,  Mr.  Porten,  afterwards  Sir  Stanier  Porten, 
also  Under-Secretary  of  State,  in  his  turn.  This  gen- 
tleman when  examined,  long  subsequently,  by  the  Com- 
missioners on  the  Public  Accounts,  said  : — "  I  found 
my  office  a  sinecure,  and  I  have  allowed  it  to  con- 
tinue so."  The  Commissioners,  without  further  inquiry, 
report  the  Paper  Office  as  one  "to  which  no  duties 
are  attached,*'  and  which,  therefore,  may  usefully  be 
abolished. 

What  Mr.  Grenville  really  did,  in  1763,  was,  substan- 

*  Dom.,  Yar.,  Bund.  131.    Befcrring  to  Mr.  PownaU's  Statement  in 
Knox's  Extra-Official  State  Papers  (1789),  12,  13. 
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tially,  an  imitation  of  the  example  of  1713.  As  there  was 
already  a  Keeper,  who  had,  practically,  no  custody,  and  a 
*'  Transmitter  of  Papers,"  who  did  not  transmit  them,  Mr. 
Grenville  issued  a  commission  to  three  gentlemen  (all  of  them 
holding  other  and  numerous  offices  and  employments)  '*  to 
methodize,  regulate  and  digest  the  Papers  of  State."  After 
a  brief  interval,  the  new  Commissioners  faithfully  followed 
the  old  precedents.  The  persons  appointed  were  Sir 
Joseph  AyloflFe,  Bart.,  Dr.  Andrew  Coltee  Ducarel,  and 
Thomas  Astle,  Esq,  During  the  first  three  years  (1764- 
66)  they  made  several  reports  to  the  Secretary  of  State, 
which  are  still  to  be  seen  at  the  Rolls  House.  After  1766, 
no  such  report  is  discoverable.  When  the  Commission  had 
existed  continuously  for  about  thirty-seven  years  the  then 
Commissioners,  (Thomas  Astle,  Thomas  Astle,  Junior,  and 
John  Topham)*  reported  to  the  House  of  Commons  (1), 
that  "  tvitA  respect  to  the  time  which  may  be  required  to 
make  complete  Catalogues  and  Indexes  throughout  these  two 
Offices^  it  cannot  be  ascertained ;  because  each  transmission 
of  Papers  mil  of  course  call  for  more  time  and  labour  ;" 
suteofthe  ....  (2)  that  [as  respects  the  old  office,]  *'  the  business  of 
methodizing  and  digesting  .  ,  .  can  only  be  carried  on 
during  the  summer  months ;"  and,  finally,  that  [as  respects 
the  new  or  Transmitter's  office,]  '*  the  House  is  old  and 
ruinous  throughout,  and  the  overflowing  of  the  river  .... 
renders  the  lower  apartments  so  extremely  dctmp^  as  to  be 
wholly  unfit  for  the  preservation  of  Papers  and  Records  **'\ 
A  story  like  this  is  not  a  whit  the  less  instructive  for  being, 
in  1864,  somewhat  old.  I  add,  therefore  (after  examining 
every  original  document  on  the  subject  which  is  accessible), 
that  this  statement  was  made  after  these  Commissioners — 

•  First  Report  on  the  Pvhlic  Records  of  tJie  Realm  (1803),  08,  seqq. 
t  Ibid. 
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one  of  whom  had  personally  continued  a  Commissioner 
during  the  whole  period  of  thirty-seven  years — had  received 
upwards  of  twenty  thousand  pounds,  for  "  methodizing  and 
digesting  the  State  Papers;''  and  that  there  appears  no 
reason  whatever  for  thinking  that  one  word  would  have 
been  publicly  uttered  by  them  on  the  subject,  but  for  the 
appointment  of  Lord  Colchester's  Committee  on  the  state 
of  the  Records  of  the  Realm.  These  Commissioners  and 
their  then  deceased  colleagues  appear  in  our  Biographical 
Dictionaries  as  "eminent  antiquaries."  Mr.  Astle,  (who 
for  a  long  period  was  Keeper  of  Records  in  the  Tower  as 
well  as  Commissioner  of  the  Paper  Office,  and  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Augmentation  Office,  and  Co-Editor  of  the  Rolls 
of  Parliament,)  was  singled  out,  (I  observe,  in  passing)  in 
one  of  the  more  recent  of  those  publications,  for  special 
eulogy  as  the  bequeather  of  a  noble  collection  of  MSS.  to 
the  late  library  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  at  Stowe, 
Partly  by  various  purchases,  and  partly  by  gifts  from 
friends,  Mr.  Astle,  it  seems,  had  acquired  a  most  extensive 
and  remarkable  series  of  Records  and  State  Papers,  many 
of  which  had  once  belonged  to  the  Public  Departments 
and  Repositories.  And  amongst  them  are  documents  of 
the  highest  value.  He  had  also  acquired  many  Calendars 
of  Papers  and  Records.  All  of  them — public  documents, 
and  calendars  of  public  documents,  alike — ^were  bequeathed 
to  the  then  Marquess  of  Buckingham,  and  are  now,  I 
believe,  in  the  fine  library  of  Lord  Ashburnham.  A  mere 
catalogue  of  these  State  Papers  and  Records  would  occupy 
some  hundreds  of  pages.  It  is  in  perfect  keeping,  to  find 
that  Messrs.  Astle  and  Topham,  when  asked  by  the  Com- 
mittee  of  1800,  What  can  be  done  for  rendering  the  use  of 
the  Records  in  your  custody  more  convenient  to  the 
Public  ?    replied — "  These    being    private   Records   and 
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Papers  of  State  and  CouncU,  we  humbly  conceive  that  they 
can  only  be  inspected  by  His  Majesty's  Ministers  or  under 
their  particular  order." 

Facts  like  these  are  obviously  essential  to  any  truthful 
history  of  the  matter  in  band*  But  they  have  another 
value.  They  suggest,  most  forcibly,  bow  large  is  the  debt 
of  gratitude  wluch  we  all  owe  to  the  Langdales,  the 
Romillys,  and  the  Hardys,  of  our  own  day. 

At  the  date  of  Lord  Colchester's  inquiry  (1800)  the 
Paper  Office  at  the  Treasury  contained  about  3500  volumes, 
besides  a  vast  mass  of  unbound  and  unsorted  papers.  The 
earliest  records  in  this  office,  so  far  as  they  were  then  known 
were  of  the  year  1246 ;  the  latest,  of  the  year  1706  or  1707. 
The  Transmitter's  Office,  in  Middle  Scotland  Yard,  con- 
tained about  3307  volumes  or  bundles,  also  in  addition  to 
a  mass  of  unarranged  papers.  In  this  latter  office  there 
were  papers  of  as  early  a  date  as  1570,  but  the  bulk  began 
AmuiKe-  in  thc  latcr  years  of  Charles  II.  It  excites  no  surprise  to 
ofliccs  in  find  that  the  partial  attempt  at  an  arrangement  m  either 
office  was  at  that  date  greatly  worse  than  the  old  arrange- 
menty  which  had  subsisted  in  Thomas  Wilson's  time ;  and, 
of  course,  the  newer  "  arrangement" — ^so  to  call  it — diflFered 
considerably  in  the  two  offices.  In  the  older  office,  the 
"  classes  "  were  fifty-eight,  twenty-two  of  which  related  to 
Foreign  affairs.  In  the  newer  office,  they  were  seventy-four, 
forty-three  of  which  related  to  Foreign  affairs.  The  arrange- 
ment of  this  last-named  division  was  very  inaccurate  and 
arbitrary,  but  as  the  "  classes  "  were  geographical  names,  it 
was  capable  of  being  understood  by  dint  of  study.  But 
no  amount  of  learning  or  of  study  would  enable  an  inquirer 
to  understand  the  arrangement  of  the  Domestic  pa|)ers.  It 
must,  therefore,  have  been  very  gratifying  to  know  that 
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**  we  [the  methodizers] ''  are  so  well  acquainted  with  the 
situation  in  which  the  papers  are  placed,  ....  that  we 
can  advert  upon  any  occasion  to  such  evidence  and  authori- 
ties, as  may  be  wanted  by  His  Majesties  Ministers."*  The 
headings  of  the  classes  themselves  were  such  as  these : — 
^*  Corre»pondence  with  Ambassadors,  1530-1677;'^  again, 
*^  Letters  from  Persons  residing  in  Foreign  Parts,  1657- 
1706/'  and,  once  again,  ''Ambassadors,  &c.,  1509-1706." 
There  was  a  class  entitled  "  Merchants  and  Merchant  Ships, 
Foreign  Trade,  &c.,  1572-1608;"  and  another  class,  en- 
titled, ''Trade,  Domestic  and  Foreign,  1562-1690 ;"  a  class— 
"  Army  and  Military  Affairs,  1586-1705;"  and  another, 
"  Militaria,  1586-1705;''  and  so  on.  To  comment  on 
such  a  method  of  "  methodizing,  regulating,  and  digesting" 
State  Papers  would  be  to  waste  time.  The  commission 
was  eventually  superseded,  but  not  without  much  difficulty 
and  a  hard  fight,  in  the  same  year  in  which  the  inquiry  in 
the  House  of  Commons  had  taken  place. 

As  the  early  history  of  the  Paper  Office  lies  very  much  Appoint- 
in  the  biography,  and  the  personal  reminiscences,  of  Sir  ^sTfMn 
Thomas  Wilson  ;  and  that  of  its  middle  period  in  the  bio- 
graphy and  the  bequests  of  Sir  Joseph  Williamson ;  so  the 
history  of  its  last  period — ^as  a  separate  office — ^is,  to  a  great 
extent,  comprised  in  the  narrative  of  the  labours  and 
efforts  of  Mr.  John  Bruce,  the  last  holder  but  one  of  the 
old  keepership,  as  constituted  by  Henry  VIIL  Mr.  Bruce, 
towards  the  close  of  the  last  century,  was  a  Professor  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh,  when  he  attracted  the  attention 
and  patronage  of  the  then  powerful  "  Minister  for  Scotland," 
Mr.  Henry  Dundas,  who  gave  him,  first,  a  post  under  the 
India  Board,  and  then  the  Keepership  of  Papers  (15  Nov., 

•  First  Beport  on  the  Public  Becorda,  ut  supra. 
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]  792),  as  the  successor,  after  an  interval, of  Sir  StanierPorten. 
Mr.  Bruce  was  a  man  of  literary  tastes,  of  indefatigable  in- 
dustry, and  of  special  aptitude  for  what  is  caUed  (for  want, 
perhaps,  of  a  vernacular  equivalent)  j9rect9-writing.  His 
best  efforts  in  this  direction,  although  printed,  are  com- 
paratively little  known,  because  printed,  at  first,  only  for 
the  use  of  the  Government.  Two  important  works,  how- 
ever, on  the  History  and  Pohtics  of  British  India,*  were 
published;  one  of  them  as  early  as  1793.  The  privately 
printed  books  treat  of  the  Balance  of  Power;  of  the 
Measures  taken  for  Defence  of  the  Country  against  threat- 
ened Invasion,  in  the  days  of  the  Armada,  and  on  some 
subsequent  occasions ;  on  the  Renewal  of  the  India  Com- 
pany's Charter ;  on  the  Union  of  England  with  Scotland ; 
and  on  other  important  subjects.  These  reports  rendered 
yeoman-service  to  the  Administration  of  the  day,  and  are 
still  valuable  contributions  to  the  literature  of  Politics.  It 
is  interesting  to  observe  in  Mr.  Brace's  correspondence  with 
the  Ministers,  that  he  has  often  to  complain  of  being 
obstructed  in  his  tasks,  by  the  difficulty  of  access  to  those 
very  papers  of  which  he  was  himself  Keeper  by  the  King's 
Patent. 

The  State  Paper  Office,  therefore,  in  the  closing  years  of 
« i«»-  the  last  century,  presented  the  edifying  spectacle  of  a  Na- 
tional Repository,  the  head  of  which,  with  a  salary  of  £160  a 
year,  found  difficulty  in  getting  at  its  contents,  for  adminis- 
trative purposes ;  the  official  "  Transmitter ''  of  which,  with 
a  salary  of  £600  a  year,  kept  the  Papers  away ;  and  the 

*  Historical  View  of  Plans  for  the  Government  of  British  India  (1793)  ; 
and  Anncds  of  the  East  India  Company  (1810).  Mr.  Brace  had  pub- 
lished at  Edinburgh,  many  years  earlier,  a  book  entitled  First  Lessons 
in  Philosophy.  In  his  later  years  he  sat  in  Parliament,  and  took  an  im- 
portant share  in  the  discusaion  on  the  renewal  of  the  East  India 
Company's  Charter. 
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official  "  Methodizers  and  Regulators  *'  of  which,  with 
aggregate  salaries  and  allowances  amounting  to  about 
£700  a  year,  kept  the  Papers  without  the  advantage  of 
Calendars,  but  with  the  advantage  of  occasional  irrigation 
by  the  surplus  waters  of  the  Thames.  When,  by  dint  of 
repeated  reports  and  applications,  the  Keeper  of  the  Papers 
had  at  length  obtained  the  united  eflForts  of  Mr.  Pitt,  Mr. 
Dundas,  and  the  Duke  of  Portland,  to  put  an  end  to  this 
state  of  things,  and  to  make  the  Keepership  at  once  an 
efficient  and  a  responsible  office.  Lord  Grenville,  then  Prin- 
cipal Secretary  of  State  (who  had  steadily  patronised  the 
Methodizers  and  resisted  the  new  plans),  very  politely  and 
very  pressingly  urged  on  Mr.  Bruce's  acceptance — the 
Consulate  at  Hamburgh* 

Eventually,  however,  all  obstacles  were  surmounted,  and  ^^^^^^ 
the  office  was  reorganized  (May,  1800).  Mr.  Bruce  oacemiBoo. 
received  a  new  Patent,  vnth  a  gross  salary  of  £660  (then 
producing  little  more  than  £500  net),  and  with  an  esta- 
bUshment  of  clerks  and  servants,  with  allowances,  by 
Treasury  warrant,  amounting,  in  the  aggregate,  to  £470  a 
year.  The  Keepership  was  made  a  useful  and  responsible 
office,  but,  for  a  time,  the  transmittership  continued  to  be 
an  office  independent  of  the  Keeper.  The  commission  of 
1763  was,  as  I  have  said,  revoked. 

It  illustrates  the  depth  of  oblivion  into  which  the 
early  history  of  the  office  had  fallen,  to  find  that  in  the 
recitals  of  the  new  Patent  four  of  the  recorded  Keepers 

*  MS.  Correspondence  of  Mr,  Henry  Dtmdaa  and  the  Duke  ofP<niland, 
&JC.,  wUh  Mr.  Bruce,  S.  P.  O.  I  have  seldom  met  with  more  amuamg 
reading  than  this.  The  drafts  are  often  preserved,  as  weU  as  the  letters. 
When  Mr.  Brace  was  worn  out  and  probably  a  little  exacerbated  with 
ojficial  manoQuvres  and  delays,  Mr.  Dundas  would  sketch  out  for  him  a 
diplomatic  letter,  to  take  the  place  of  a  too  straightforward  one. 
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are  left  out,  and  one  name  is  added  which  has  no  right 
there.  Mr.  Bruce  himself,  even  after  many  searches,  made 
Sir  Thomas  Lake  to  be  Keeper  in  Henry  the  Eighth's 
time,  and  to  have  had  but  two  successors  before  Williamson 
(who  died  in  1702),  expressing,  very  naturally,  surprise  at 
their  longevity.  Astle,  in  his  turn,  reports  to  the  House 
of  Commons  (1800)  that  the  office  of  Transmitter  was 
created  in  1741.  That  office  had  (up  to  1800)  been  held 
in  succession  by  Edward  Weston,  John  Couraud,  Edward 
Rivers,  John  ELamsden,  and  Charles  (joddard. 

In  1819,  the  office  in  Scotland  Yard  was  pulled  down. 
Erection  of  aud  thc  papcrs  were  removed  thence  to  a  house  in  Great 
pa^^^'offi^  George  Street.     The  papers  of  the  old  office  remained  in 
in  the  Park,    thc    Trcasury    Gallery.      In    1833,  the  late  well-known 
Paper  Office,  in  Saint  James's  Park,  (built  expressly  for 
their  reception,)  was  completed ;  the  papers  were  at  length 
combined,  and  their  arrangement  and  calendaring  vigor- 
ously pursued.     In   1820,  Mr.  Bruce  was  succeeded  by 
the  late  Mr.   Henry   Hobhouse,   the  last   '*  Keeper  and 
Registrar  of  the  King's  Papers,  concerning  matters  of  State 
and  Council." 

On  the  10th  of  June,  1 825,  an  important  step  for  increas- 
ing the  public  utility  of  the  Office  was  taken  by  the  issue  of 
a  royal  Commission,  which  recites  that  the  Papers  of  State 
"  have  been  in  great  measure,  [it  would  have  been  more 
strictly  accurate  to  have  said  in  some  measure]  arranged  and 
indexed,"  and  empowers  certain  Commissioners  therein 
named,  "  to  consider  which  of  them,  [namely,  of  "  Our 
Papers  and  Records,"]  may  fitly  be  printed  and  published 
with  advantage  to  the  public,  and  to  proceed  to  print  them 
accordingly.  This  Commission  was  renewed  in  1830,  in 
1837,  and  in  1842.  Under  its  auspices,  the  valuable 
although  incomplete  series  of  State  Papers  of  King  Henry 
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the  Eighth,  extending  to  eleven  volumes,  quarto,  appeared 
between  the  years  1830  and  1850.  It  is  an  admirable 
contribution  towards  the  history  of  that  memorable  reign, 
but  win  receive  important  augmentation  and  improvement 
by  the  detailed  Calendars  now  in  course  of  publication, 
under  the  Editorship  of  Mr.  Brewer. 

The  editing  of  this  first  selection  of  State  Papers,  and  ^^^^^l 
the  preparation  of  Calendars,  involved  an  increase  of  the  mcnt. 
EstabHshment ;  and  this  became  the  more  needful,  on 
account  of  the  trarisfer  of  Papers  in  increased  quantities 
from  the  various  departments  of  State.  Part  of  this  accumu- 
lation was  drafted  to  the  Public  Record  Office,  in  Novem- 
ber, 1845,  and  the  amalgamation  of  both  Offices  was,  in 
the  same  year,  recommended  by  the  Treasury,  but  not  then 
carried  into  effi^ct.  In  the  year  1848-9,  the  number  of 
clerks  in  the  State  Paper  Office  had  been  increased  to  nine, 
and  the  annual  expenditure  to  £2680. 

Ultimately,  a  Treasury  Minute  of  the  8th  of  August, 

1848,  approved  by  the  Secretaries  of  State  on  the  14th 

September,  and  by  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  on  the  24th 

October,  in  that  year,  made  the  Office  a  branch  of  the  Public 

or  General  Record  Office,  created  under  the  provisions  of 

the  1st  and  2nd  Victoria,  c.  94,  as  will  appear  more  fully 

in  the  succeeding  chapter.     This  important  change  was    Frcondmis- 

soon  followed  by  regulations  for  the  systematic  admission 

of  Literary  Inquirers,  without  payment  of  fees ;  and  by  the 

gradual  publication  of  admirable  Calendars  of  the  contents 

of  the  State  Paper  Branch.     No  boon  of  equal  value  has 

ever  been  conferred  by  public  authority  on  Literature,  and 

more  especially  on  Historical  Literature,  in  England.     Rut 

any  details  on  this  head  belong  more  fitly  to  the  history  of 

the  Record  Department  at  large. 

14 
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In  1862,  the  entire  contents  of  the  State  Paper  Branch 
were  removed  to  the  new  Repository,  and  the  building 
itself  was  pulled  dowu^  to  make  room  for  the  new  erections 
of  the  Treasury.     It  had  existed  barely  thirty  years. 

Of  the  general  arrangement  of  those  contents,  and  of  the 
relation  they  bear  to  other  masses  of  Records,  from  which 
they  were  so  long  severed,  s6me  notice  will  be  found  in  an 
Appendix  to  the  present  volume.  Of  the  new  Calendars 
of  State  Papers,  so  far  as  they  have  yet  been  given  to  the 
Public,  niention  is  made  in  the  concluding  section  of  the 
next  chapter. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

HISTORY    OF  THE   PUBLIC    RECORDS   OF  THE   REALM. 

When  a  man,  though  a  native  of  this  Island,  comes  fresh  to  peruse 
...a  piece  of  its  ancient  History,... he  is  like  one  newly  landed  in 
a  strange  country.  He  finds  himself  in  another  climate.  He  ob- 
serves many  things  strange  and  nncouth,  in  language,  laws,  cus- 
toms, and  manners But  there  are  some  persons  who  seem 

habitually  disposed  to  speak  meanly  of  all  parts  of  learning  which 
are  not  directly  lucrative.  They  are  apt  to  say,  "  Cfwhai  use  are 
these  old  antiquated  things  ?  Qive  us  what  is  more  suitable  to  the 
age  we  live  in ;"  and  such  like.  But  if  we  examine  these  allega- 
tions, they  will,  I  suppose,  be  found  to  have  no  force.  Every  part 
of  learning  is  of  some  use History  may  be  said  to  be  two- 
fold, ancient  and  modem.  The  former  consists  of  Antiquities, 
and  cannot,  even  in  thought,  be  separated  from  them.... The 
knowledge  of  Antiquities  is  a  part  of  Historical  learning,  and  can- 
not be  impugned  without  impugning  History  itself. 

Madox,  The  History  of  the  Exchequer,  xiii. 

If  there  be  still  reason  to  regret  that  no  clear  and  avail- 
able account  of  the  growth,  transmission,  and  specific  cha- 
racters, of  our  Records  can  be  found  in  any  one  existing 
book,  there  is,  I  suppose,  no  room  for  doubt  that  the  de- 
ficiency is  owing  rather  to  the  abundance  than  to  the 
paucity  of  the  materials.  The  mass,  indeed,  of  the  books 
about  the  Records  seems  to  have  become  almost  as  appalling, 
as  had  been  that  strange  superfetation,  upon  the  Cldssing  of 
the  Records,  of  an  uncouth  legistic  terminology,  which,  in  Nomenda- 
union  with  many  other  like  impediments,  for  a  very  long  ^^' 


the 
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period  impoverished  our  historians,  in  order  to  enrich  our 
lawyers.  It  is  formidable  to  look  on  the  long  row  of  vast  folios 
in  which  the  annals  of  the  Records  he  imbedded.  It  is  more 
formidable  still  to  look,  with  the  humihty  that  befits  ig- 
norance, on  the  long  row  of  mysterious  designations,  under 
which  the  contents  of  those  Records  have  sometimes  been 
skilfuUy  concealed.  Who  has  not,  at  some  time  or  other, 
shrunk  in  dismay  from  the  Arrow  Bundles^  the  CardinoTs 
Bundles,  the  Pot  Bundles,  and  the  Stod  Bundles; — ^the 
Misa  Rolls,  the  Nichil  Bolls,  the  Nona  Bolls,  the  Pipe 
Bolls,  and  the  Bagman  Bolls ; — the  Monstrans  de  Droit, 
the  Ouster  le  Mains,  the  Originalia^  the  Parliamentary 
Pawns,  the  Black  Books,  the  Bed  Books,  and  the  Pye 
Books? 

To  these  difficulties,  arising,  first,  from  the  bulk  of  the 
merely   descriptive  and    narrative    Record  Reports  and 
Returns  to  Parliament,   and,   secondly,  from  the  awful- 
looking  nomenclature,  were  long  added  other  difficulties 
Former  Dif.  yet  morc  dctcrring.     Only  a  few  years  have  elapsed  since 
ctm.  the  Records  kept  within  the  Metropolis  alone,  had  to  be 

sought  in  some  twenty  different  parts  of  London,  ranging 
East  and  West  from  the  Tower  to  the  Abbey,  and 
North  and  South  from  Pentonville*  to  Lambeth.  Docu- 
ments of  one  kind  were  kept  in  many  places.  And  in  all 
these  places,  as  David  Casley  wrote  to  Professor  Ward,  a 
hundred  years  earlier,  "  they  are  sharping  for  fees."t 
Want  of  Worst  of  all,  there  were  often  neither  Calendars  nor  In- 
*"  dexes.     Or,  when  these  did  exist,  and  had  been  made  by 

public   officers,   they    were   treated   as   private   property. 
They   were   usually,    like  the   documents  to  which   they 

*  For  even  to  this  very  modem  locality  Becords  often  found  their 
way  during  the  operations  of  the  first  Record  Commission, 
t  Letters  to  John  Ward  {Ward  MS8.  in  B.  M.). 


•en-ed. 
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referred,  open  only  to  a  golden  key.     And  the  key  had  to 
be  applied  to  a  whole  series  of  locks,  in  due  succession. 

These  things  being  so,  there  is  as  little  cause  to  marvel 
that  the  Records  have  had  no  Historian,  as  to  marvel  that 
so  few  of  our  Historians  had  any  Records.  Both  facts 
have  a  common  origin. 

The  History  of  the  Records^  whenever  it  shall  be  ade- 
.quately  written,  will  too  often  be  a  history  of  losses.  And 
yet,  various  and  long-continued  as  these  have  been,  our 
public  archives,  after  all,  are  not  (there  is  good  reason  to 
believe)  surpassed  by  those  of  any  country  in  the  world. 
Our  losses,  by  all  sorts  of  neglect,  have  been  great,  but  we  Extent  und 
have  lost  comparatively  little  by  the  spoils  of  war.  The  i^co^^  pre- 
contents  of  the  new  repository  may,  in  a  sense,  be  said  to 
reach  from  William  the  Norman  to  Victoria ;  and  to  include 
evidences  which  will  throw  the  strongest  light  on  every 
branch  of  our  social  polity.  They  are  now  in  course  of 
being  systematically  arranged  and  calendared,  and  have 
been  most  liberally  opened  to  all  competent  inquirers. 
Many,  as  we  all  know,  are  the  aiithors  who  have  already 
profited  by  this  liberality.  But  many  also  are  the  fields 
of  research,  in  respect  of  which  authors  to  come  may  say, 
with  Lucretius, — 

Avia  Picridum  peragro  loca,  nullias  ante 
Trita  solo,  juvat  integros  accedere  fonteis 
Atque  haurire.... 

Results  like  these  have  been  attained  only  by  a  long 
series  of  laborious  individual  efforts,  which  well  deserve  to 
be  chronicled  as  a  series  of  arduous,  persistent,  and  emi- 
nently disinterested  public  services.  To  recount  them 
adequately — by  whomsoever  the  task  may  eventually  be 
undertaken — will  need,  not  a  chapter,  but  a  volume. 
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Id  attempting  even  some  slight  survey  of  the  sabject^  it 
will  be  needful  to  break  it  up  into  divisions.  As  the 
FowEpocht  matter  shapes  itself  to  my  own  mind,  four  main  epochs 
^^J^  ^  seem  to  stand  out  saliently  in  the  annals  of  the  Records 
of  the  realm.  There  is,  first,  the  period  of  gradual  accu- 
mulation, in  several  separate  and,  in  their  earhest  stage, 
nomadic  repositories;  secondly,  the  period  of  increased 
separation,  of  neglect,  and  of  plunder,  with  occasional 
efforts  at  improvement;  thirdly,  the  period  of  partial 
aggregation,  of  partial  arrangement,  and  of  premature  pub- 
lication :  fourtlily,  the  period  of  complete  aggregation,  of 
thorough  arrangement,  and  of  wise  and  liberal  publicity. 

These  jMrnoils  arc  obviously  very  unequal  in  duration ;  they 
sona'timcs  overlap  each  other;  yet  they  wiQ  be  found,  I 
think,  to  have  a  really  distinctive  character,  and  to  faciUtate 
review.  With  them  may  fairly  be  connected  some  promi- 
nent names,  occiuring  in  the  story.  The  earliest  names 
which  we  meet  with  are  names  only.  But  of  Bishop  Walter 
8um«  pw<  Stapledon,  of  Arthur  Agarde,  of  William  Bowyer,  and  of 
M  ue  suTy**  WilUam  Lambarde,  in  the  period  of  early  growth,  we  can 
in  some  measure  retrace  the  labours.  William  Prynne  did 
not  become  a  Keeper  of  Records  until  he  was  far  advanced 
in  the  evening  of  his  life,  but  he  had  long  before  been  a 
student  of  them,  and  ho  saw  almost  the  beginning  of  the 
epoch  of  gross  neglect  and  plunder.  It  would  have  needed 
a  patriarchal  longevity  to  have  seen  also  its  end.  With  the 
long-delayed  period  of  partial  reform,  the  name  of  Charles 
Abbott,  Lord  Colchester,  is  bound  up,  almost  as  closely  as 
are  with  various  stages  of  the  current  period  of  complete 
reform,  the  names  of  Sir  Harris  Nicolas;  of  Henry 
Bickersteth,  Lord  Langdale  ;  of  Sir  John  Romilly ;  and  of 
the  present  Deputy  Keeper  of  the  Records,  Mr.  Hardy. 
Some  brief  account  of  these  four  distinctive  epochs  in 
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the  story,  will  be  followed  by  an  attempt  to  characterise 
the  main  contents  and  arrangement  of  the  new  Repository, 
in  both  its  chief  departments.  But  this  I  place  in  an 
Appendix,  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 


^  1.  The  Public  Records  in  their  early  period  of 
growth  and  of  separate  custody. — notices  of 
THE  Lives  and  Labours  of  Walter  Stapledon, 
Bishop  op  Exeter  ;  of  Arthur  Agarde  ;  of 
William  Bowyer;  and  op  William  Lambarde. 

Some  of  the  earliest  of  existing  Records  partake  of  that 
mingled  character,  partly  administrative,  partly  judicial, 
which  has  always  been  so  influential  on  the  management 
of  the  Records.  Some  such  admixture  seems  to  have 
begun  with  the  practice  of  "record"  itself.  In  days, 
indeed,  when  the  same  officer  discharged  very  multifarious 
functions,  and  the  same  Court  dealt  with  causes  the  most 
dissimilar,  it  must  needs  be  that  the  same  repository  should 
contain  documents  of  diversified  character,  and  even  th** 
same  membrane  be  made  to  chronicle  very  incongruous 
matters.  Thus,  in  some  early  records, — as,  for  example,  in 
the  Misae  Roll  of  King  John, — we  meet  in  dose  proximity 
entries  which  relate  to  grave  affairs  of  State,  and  other 
entries  which  relate  to  the  most  minute  and  humble  per- 
sonal necessities  of  the  monarch.  That  same  Misae  RoU 
serves  to  shew  that  many  Records  were  wont  to  be  carried 
from  place  to  place,  in  attendance  on  the  Eling.  From 
entries  in  it  of  payments  to  the  Sheriffs  of  London  and 
Middlesex  for  their  charges,  on  certain  occasions,  in  trans- 
porting the  rolls — e.g,  from  London  to  Northampton — it 
would  seem  that  although  the  Exchequer  had  already  its 
usher,  clerks,  and  roll-writers,  as  well  as  its  Chamberlains 
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Nomadic  and  Chancellor,*  there  was,  as  yet,  no  one  oflBcer  exclu- 
ti.rLiy  Ro-  sively  charged  with  the  entire  custody  of  the  Rolls.  At 
'^^'  this  period  the  annals  of  the  Records  are,  in  fact,  identical 
with  the  annals  of  the  King's  person,  of  the  "  King's  Court," 
of  its  branch,  the  "  Kmg's  Exchequer,"  and  of  the  King's 
itinerary.  For  both  Curia  Beffis  and  Scaccarium  moved 
with  the  Monarch,  and,  under  John,  very  pilgrim-like, 
indeed,  must  have  been  their  life.  When  at  length  the 
Exchequer  became  a  fixture,  it  became  the  first  "  Record 
Office  "  of  the  realm.  But  the  exact  date  of  this  change 
in  the  office  cannot,  it  seems,  be  determined.f  Nor  can  the 
date  either  of  the  earliest  rolls  originally  preserved  in  it,  or 
of  the  division  of  its  repositories  into  (1)  Cliapd  and 
(2)  Treasury^  each  of  them  (for  a  time)  containing  different 
classes  of  records,  be  precisely  fixed.  "  To  the  Chapel," 
says  Sir  Francis  Palgrave,  "the  King's  Chancery  had 
always  been  annexed ;  and  the  registration  or  enrolment  of 
the  documents,  authenticated  by  the  Great  Seal,  .... 
produced  the  rolls  or  records  which  constitute  the  nucleus 
of  that  repository.  The  Treasury  contained  the  records  of 
the  Courts  of  Justice,  and  whatever  more  immediately  con- 
cerned the  property  and  personal  engagements  of  the  sove- 
reign/'} After  a  while,  it  also  contained,  as  we  have  seen, 
the  bumble  beginnings  of  the  Royal  Library. 


•  Richard  Fitz-Nigd  (Treasurer  to  Bich.  I),  Dialogus  de  Scaccario, 
I,  c.  5. 

t  Fitz-Nigel,  in  the  Dialogue  already  quoted,  says  that  Bolls  of 
H«nry  I  were  preserved  in  the  Exchequer  in  his  day  [^frequenter  in 
veteribus  Annnlibtis  Rotulis  Regis  iUius invenies  scriptum . . .].  (lb.,  i,  c.  7.) 
One  famous  roll  of  the  18th  of  that  monarch  is  still  extant.  An  Exchequer 
derk,  Alexander  de  Swerford,  who  compiled  the  Liber  Eubeus,  about  1220, 
says  expressly  that  none  of  his  contemporaries  had  seen  any  rolls  of 
the  Conqueror's  time. — "  Nee  anmilia  &ua"  (Regis  Willielmi  I)  "  tempari'^ 
bus  rtieis  a  quHmsdavi  vuta  sunt "  (f.  47,  a). 

J  Palgrave,  AntietU  Kukmlars,  &c.,  Introd.,  xv. 
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To  this  "  Treasury  of  Records  "  its  first  efficient  organi-    TheEeconu 

of  tYtn  TruBa 

zation  was  given,  in  the  year  1323,  by  Walter  Stapledon,  .ury  of  the 
Bishop  of  Exeter,  and  Treasurer  of  England.  Bishop  ^^^"**- 
Stapledon  occupies  a  place  in  English  history  as  the  muni- 
ficent founder  of  Exeter  College,  first  called  Stapeldon's 
Inn,  and  as  one  of  the  chief  builders  of  Exeter  Cathedral.* 
He  also  deserves  honourable  memory  for  his  care  of  the 
Records ;  his  earnest  remonstrances  against  loose  practices, 
which  had  already,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  imperilled 
their  safety  ;  and  his  evident  anxiety  to  make  them  useful. 
It  was,  too,  in  the  zealous  discharge  of  his  official  duty,  as 
Treasurer  of  the  Exchequer,  that  he  incurred  the  popular 
hatred  which  led  to  his  murder  by  a  riotous  mob. 

Walter  Stapledon  was  bom  in  the  parish  of  Monkleigh,  in  TheLifcand 
Devon,  probably  about  the  year  1270.  He  was  educated  stl^don.  ° 
at  Oxford,  where  he  became  Professor  of  Canon  Law ;  was 
made  Precentor  of  Exeter  Cathedral,  and  Rector  of  Aveton 
Giffard.  In  November,  1307,  he  was  elected  Bishop  of 
Exeter,  and  approved  by  the  King.  He  received  the  Papal 
confirmation  early  in  1308,t  and  was  enthroned  with  great 
splendour  J  at  the  end  of  that  year.  Exeter  Cathedral  was 
then  in  course  of  being  rebuilt,  and  the  new  bishop  pro- 
moted the  work  with  characteristic  ardour.  The  fabric 
rolls§  shew  that  he  gave  to  this  object  the  sum  of  eighteen 

*  Stapledon's  Register,  preseired  at  Exeter,  is  amongst  the  more 
remarkable  docnments  of  its  kind.  From  a  passage  in  it  whicH  contains 
a  curiously  minute  description  of  tlie  person  of  Queen  Fhilippa  at  nine 
years  of  age,  founded  upon  an  official  "  inspection"  (Inspeceio  et  descripUo 
JUub  comUis  Hanonice,  are  the  Bishop's  own  words),  it  would  seem  that 
the  marriage  which  proved  so  potential  in  shaping  English  history  was 
contemplated  as  early  as  1319.  Dr.  Oliver  has  translated  it  in  his  Lives. 
The  Bishop  had  a  considerable  library,  a  full  catalogue  of  which  is  also 
preserved  in  Exeter  Cathedral. 

t  Patent  Rolls  and  Roman  Rolls,  quoted  in  Hardy's  Edition  of  Lo 
Neve's  Fasti,  i,  371.  J  Exeter  Monasticon,  323. 

§  Exeter  Fabric  Bolls,  MS.,  quoted  in  Dr.  Oliver's  Lives  of  Bishops  of 
Exeter,  56. 


The     four 
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hundred  pounds,  —  a  donation  that  would  scarcely  be 
matched  by  the  gift  of  as  many  thousand  pounds  now,  and 
respecting  which  there  exists  local  evidence  that  it  had  a 
most  stimulating  effect  on  the  liberality  of  his  contempora- 
ries. His  episcopal  zeal  was  shewn  not  less  conspicuously 
in  his  visitations  of  his  clergy. 

Early  in  the  fourteenth  century  we  find  occasional 
mention  of  no  less  than  four  Royal  Treasuries  as  already 
existing.  One  or  two  of  these  can  now  be  identified  only 
by  the  aid  of  tradition  and  conjecture.  But  it  seems  to  be 
Royal  Trea-  cstablishcd  that  the  most  ancient  of  the  four  was  that 
Exchequer,  vcuerable  room  in  Westminster  Abbey  which  is  frequently 
designated,  on  Records  of  the  time  of  Edward  III  and  his 
successors,  as  "  the  King's  Treasury  in  the  Cloister  of  the 
Abbey  of  Westminster,  adjoining  to  the  Chapter  House.*'* 
This  is  a  massively  vaulted  chamber  of  great  antiquity,  and 
may  well  have  formed  part  of  the  structure  of  Edward  the 
Confessor.  It  was  the  scene  of  that  daring  burglary  in  the 
year  1313,  for  connivance  at  which  the  monastic  com- 
munity was  so  severely  punished.  The  second  of  the 
Westminster  Treasuries  was,  probably,  that  described  in 
records  as  "  the  Treasury  adjoining  to  the  Court  of  the 
Receipt  of  the  Exchequer,"  in  the  old  Palace,  and  popu- 
larly known,  in  later  days,  as  the  "  Tally  Court."  Here 
Domesday  and  some  of  the  Papal  Bulls  were  long  preserved. 
At  what  date  the  Chapter  House  itself  became  a  Royal 
Treasury  is  uncertain.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  III  it  was, 
as  is  well  known,  the  meeting  place  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  Eventually  it  became  the  chief  Treasury  of 
Records,  and,  as  far  as  Westminster  is  concerned,  absorbed 

*  Mcimyranda  of  live  Treasury,  li)  Edw.  HI,  f.  1,  &<;.,  6  Hen.  IV,  f.  38, 
vorBo,  &c. 
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the  contents  of  all  the  other  Treasuries.  But,  as  a  Treasury, 
it  was  preceded  by  the  crypt  of  the  Temple  Church,  which  - 
seems  to  have  been  a  Repository  of  Records  prior  to  the 
nineteenth  year  of  Edward  I  (1291).  At  that  period  the 
Temple  was  called  the  "  New  Temple,''  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  earlier  seat  of  the  Order,  which  stood  on  the  site    •"»«  King's 

Treasnry    at 

of  the  present  Lincoln's  Inn.  In  1291,  the  King  addressed  the 
a  writ  to  his  Treasurer,  William  de  Marchia,  commanding  ^ 
him  to  open  a  chest  in  his  "  Treasury  at  the  New  Temple ; 
to  take  therefrom  certain  Rolls  of  Chancery ;  and  to  send 
them  to  the  King,  then  in  Scotland."*  The  records  thus 
delivered  were  returned  to  the  Temple,  by  the  King's 
command,  in  the  following  year  (1292),  and,  with  the  keys 
of  the  Chancery  chest,  were  given  in  charge  to  John  de 
Langton,  "  Keeper  of  the  Rolls  of  the  Chancery  of  Our 
Lord  the  King/'f 

The  earliest  evidences  of  the  preservation  of  Records    The  Tower 

of       London 

in  the  Tower  of  London  are  merely  incidental.  In  the  made  a  rc- 
Pleas  of  Parliament  of  83  Edward  I  (1305)  du-ec-  ^.'^^'' 
tions  are  recorded  for  searching  various  rolls  in  order  to 
obtain  testimony  in  a  certain  case  of  the  Prior  of  Goldyng- 
ham,  and  amongst  these  are  mentioned  "the  Rolls  of 
Scotland  which  are  kept  in  the  Tower  of  London."  J  From 
an  entry,  in  the  same  year,  ou  the  Close  Rolls,  it  may, 
perhaps,  be  inferred  that  Records  were  first  kept  in  the 
Tower  as  appertaining  to  the  King's  Wardrobe.  On  the 
6th  November,  1305,  the  King  directs  the  Treasurer  and 
Chamberlains  of  his  Exchequer  to  deliver  all  Papal  privi- 
leges granted  to  him  or  to  his  progenitors,  then  in  his 
Treasury,  to  Robert  de  Cotingham,  Comptroller  of  his 
Wardrobe,  that  the  same  may  be  kept  in  the  Tower  of 

*  Close  Roll,  20  Edw.  I,  m.  13,  dors.  f  Il>-  (Note  in  margin). 

t  PlacUa  Parliamentarian  33  Edw.  I,  p.  284. 
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London,  under  the  seals,  jointly,  of  the  said  Comptroller 
and  of  Adam  de  Osgodeby,  Keeper  of  the  Rolls  of  the 
King's  Chancery/'*  It  is  only  when  we  reach  the  reign  of 
Edward  III  that  we  find  express  mention  of  "  the  King's 
Treamry,  under  the  Great  Hall  in  the  Tower  of  London  ."f 
From  the  Close  Roll  entries  of  1292  and  1805,  already 
cited,  the  long  list  of  the  recorded  "  Masters  of  the  Rolls  " 
takes  its  start. 

Of  John  de  Langton's  first  appointment  to  that  office  no 
record  remains  ;t  but  he  is  mentioned,  under  the  same 
title  of  Custos  Rottdorum  Cancellaria  Domini  Beffis^  as 
early  as  1286  (14  Edw.  !).§  Nine  years  earlier  there 
occurs  a  writ  directed  to  the  Chancellor,  ^*  and  to  the 
Keeper  of  the  Bolls ^'^  containing  the  reference  of  a  petition. 
Long  before  this,  again,  incidental  mention  of  the  oflSce  is 
found  in  Chancery  proceedings.  In  its  origin,  therefore,  it 
was  simply  the  senior  "  Mastership  in  Chancery,"  to  which 
the  custody  of  documents  had  been  annexed  by  immemorial 
usage.  The  Chancellor,  says  Fitz-Nigel,  has  the  custody 
of  the  Rolls  "  by  a  deputy"  {per  suppositam  personam)  || 
The  precise  demarcation  between  Chancellor  and  Treasurer, 
as  respects  authority  over  records,  is  one  of  the  many 
obscure  points  in  our  legal  antiquities. 

Langton  became  Chancellor  on  the  17th  Decmbcr,  1292  ; 
and  in  1290  he  presided  at  the  famous  Parliament  of 
Berwick,  which  lent  a  temporary  sanction  to  the  subjuga- 
tion of  Scotland.  His  successor  in  the  custody  of  the 
Rolls  was  not  appointed  until  October,  1295,  when  the 

*  Close  Roll,  33  Edw.  I,  m.  3. 

t  Palgrave,  Antient  Kalendars,  Introd.  i,  cxxvii. 

J  Hardy,  Caialoijue  of  Lord  ChatuxlUyrs,  &c.,  x. 

§  Patcut  Roll,  14  Edw.  1,  m   12  (scLod.). 

,'   DudcHjus  dc  Scaccario.  lib.  i 
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office  was  conferred  on  Adam  de  Osgodeby.*  There  is  no 
evidence  of  anything  having  been  done  either  by  this 
Keeper,  or  by  his  successor  William  de  Ayremynne,  for  the 
methodizing  of  Records.  Osgodeby  was  succeeded  by 
Ayremynne  in  131 6. t  The  first  recorded  steps  in  this 
direction  were  taken  by  Bishop  Stapledon  in  1321. 

Stapledon  had  been  made  Treasurer  of  the  Exchequer  in 
February,  1 320.     His  appointment  to  office  was  quickly 
followed  by  the  issue  of  a  writ  of  Privy  Seal  (14  Edw.  II) 
for  the  methodizing  and  due  ordering  of  the  rolls,  books,      ^•''op^ 
and  other  documents,  "  of  the  times  of  the  King's  projeni-  mcowre.  for 
tors,  .  .  .  then  remaining  in  the  Treasuries  of  the  King's  mcnrofThi 
Exchequer,  and  in  his  Tower  of  London.''!     This  writ  was  ^*~'^' 
followed,  in  December,    1322,   by   another,  which  more 
specifically  directed  the  Treasurer  and  Chamberlains  of  the 
Exchequer  to  classify,  and  to  calendar^  the  Papal  Bulls, 
Charters,  and  other  Muniments,  then  remaining  in  the 
Treasuries  of  the  Exchequer,  in  the  King's  Wardrobe,  and 
in  other  places.  §    From  this  Commission  came  the  remark- 
able inventory  of  1323,  known  as   "Bishop  Stapledon's 
Calendar." 

The  Treasurer  prefaces  his  work  by  remarks  which 
throw  light  on  some  of  the  causes  of  that  disorderly  condi- 
tion of  the  Exchequer  Records  which  had  attracted  bis 
attention  on  his  entrance  into  office.  He  condemns  par- 
ticularly the  practice  which  had.  accrued  of  needlessly 
transferring  the  Records  from  the  Wardrobe  to  the  Chan- 
cery, and  from  the  Chancery  to  the  Exchequer,  and  then 
from  the   Exchequer  to  the  Treasury,  and  so  on;   and 

*  Close  RoU,  23  Edw.  I,  m.  6,  dors.  The  MS.  List  of  Masters  of  the 
Rolls,  contained  in  the  Cotton  Tolume  ViieUius,  C.  17,  begins  with 
Osgodeby.  t  n>.»  10  Edw.  II,  m.  28,  dors. 

X  lb.,  14  Edw.  n,  m.  22.  §  lb.,  16  Edw.  II,  m.  19,  dors. 
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nil  ci»Mi.  proceeds  to  arrange  all  the  documents  then  contained  in 
these  RMonu  tho  principal  Treasury,  in  twenty-four  classes,  as  follows : — 
(III183S).  ^j^  Papal  Balls,  ''according  to  subjects,''  in  twenty-six 
sections ;  (2)  Deeds  and  Charters  relating  to  lands  conveyed 
or  surrendered  to  the  Crown  of  England,  or  to  the  Royal 
Family ;  (3)  The  like,  relating  to  grants  of  lands  by  or  from 
the  Crown ;  (4)  The  like,  between  subjects  of  the  Crown  of 
England;  (5)  Exemplifications  of  Statutes;  Confirmations  of 
the  Great  Charter ;  Deeds  relating  to  Bishops ;  (6)  Acqait- 
tances  relating  to  Rome  ;  (7)  Miscellaneous  Acquittances  ;* 
(S)  Memoranda  and  Miscellaneous  Documents  relating  to 
the  affairs  of  England ;  (9)  Wills  of  the  Kings  of  England^ 
and  Papers  relating  to  the  Royal  Household ;  (10)  Papers 
n'lating  to  Indulgences  and  to  other  Ecclesiastical  affairs ; 
(11)  Extents  and  Perambulations  of  Manors  and  Forests  in 
Kngland  ;  (12)  Documents  relating  to  Wales  and  to  Welsh 
nttairs,  in  various  subdinsions;  (13)  Documents  relating 
to  Ireland,  in  various  subdivisions  ;  (14)  Documents  relating 
to  Scotland,  also  in  various  subdivisions;  (15)  Documents 
ivlating  to  the  Netherlands  ;t  (16)  Papers  relating  to  the 
Earldom  of  Bar;  (17)  Brabant  Papers  ;  (18)  Sicily  Papers ; 
(19)  Ponthieu  Papers;  (20)  Flanders}  Papers;  (21)  Nor- 
way  Papers ;  (22)  Castille^  Papers ;  (23)  Aragon  Papers ; 
(24)  Burgundy  Papei-s.  Such  was  Stapledon's  classifica- 
tion of  the  contents  of  the  Treasury  of  the  Exchequer 
towards  the  clbse  of  the  reign  of  King  Edward  the  Second. 
ivuiu  of  The  Calendars  framed  in  accordance  with  this  arrange- 
vrZl^M  of  nient  are  carefully  compiled.  The  subdivisions  of  classes 
iwr  R^t  i^re  usually  designated  by  the  letters  of  the  alphabet.  The 
documents  are  numbered.     They  were  lodged  in  a  variety 

•  **  Acquietanciffi  divcrsorum  pro  R<»ge." — Kalcndarium,  85. 

t  In  Stapledon's  MS.,  "  Hollandiar  J  lb.,  "  Flandriar 

§  lb.,  "  Hi^pania.'* 
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of  receptacles,  such  as  iron-bound  chests  and  coffers,  or 
*'  forcers ;"  bags  and  pouches,  sometimes  made  of  canvas, 
but  more  usually  of  leather ;  tills ;  skippets  (or  boxes 
turned  on  a  lathe) ;  and  hanapers.  These  receptacles  were, 
for  the  most  part,  portable,  and  had  signs  or  labels  of 
various  kinds ;  sometimes  mere  letters ;  sometimes  mono- 
grams, or  coats  of  arms ;  sometimes  rebusses  of  the  names 
of  office  clerks  ;  not  infrequently,  symbols  of  a  hieroglyphi- 
cal  sort.  Thus,  papers  relating  to  rebellions  would  be 
marked,  suggestively,  with  a  gallows ;  papers  relating  to 
marriages,  with  clasped  hands ;  papers  on  the  woollen 
manufacture,  with  a  pair  of  shears ;  documents  about  Peter 
pence  with  a  key ;  documents  relating  to  remote  countries 
with  a  Saracen's  head  of  great  fierceness ;  and  so  on.  And 
these  marks  are  copied  into  the  margins  of  the  Calendar. 
Occasionally,  the  scribes  indicate  their  possession  of  reason- 
able leisure  by  the  grotesque  elaboration  of  these  figures. 
Sometimes,  they  evince  a  certain  genius  for  political  carica- 
ture. Many  of  the  ancient  chests  and  pouches  still  remain. 
Some  have  been  first  opened  in  recent  years,  having  been 
found  in  the  very  condition  in  which  they  were  delivered  to 
the  Treasurer  of  Edward  of  Carnarvon  more  than  five 
hundred  years  ago.  Nor  is  it  without  interest  to  remember 
that  it  was  of  this  same  unfortunate  monarch  that  a  most 
curious  (perhaps,  of  its  kind,  an  unique)  enrolment  of  pri- 
vate  letters  was  discovered,  in  the  Chapter  House,  still  more 
recently.* 

Bishop  Stapledon  met  his  premature  and  violent  death 
whilst  he  was  in  the  immediate  discharge  of  his  duty  to 

•  See  a  note  (by  Mr.  F.  Devon)  of  the  contents  of  some  of  these 
letters — written  when  Edward  II  was  our  first  "  Piince  of  Wales  " — in 
the  Appendix  to  JVtn^fc  Rep<yri  of  the  Deputy  Keeper  (1848),  pp.  246—249. 
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8tapied«n'8  tlic  King  and  the  realm.  He  is  recorded  to  have  been 
the  London  busied  at  Exeter  with  the  afiFairs  of  his  diocese,  towards  the 
p«r^acc  m  ^^j  ^j  September,  1326.  When  the  invasion  under 
Isabella  and  her  paramour  Mortimer  began  (in  Suffolk, 
28  Sept.),  he  had  probably  already  returned  to  London ;  for, 
four  days  afterwards  (2  Oct.),  we  find  him  entrusted  with  the 
charge  of  the  city,  during  the  King's  absence.  But  the 
Queen's  army  was  approaching,  and  a  body  of  disaffected 
citizens,  with  the  usual  admixture  of  thieves  and  vaga* 
bonds,  was  soon  in  open  insurrection.  On  the  15th  of 
October,  as  the  Bishop  was  riding  towards  his  own  house 
at  noon-day,  "  clad  in  the  kind  of  armour  which  we  com- 
monly call  *  aketon,' "  says  the  Chronicler,*  and — 
observing  the  formidable  aspect  of  the  tumult — ^made 
hastily,  for  Sanctuary,  towards  the  north  gate  of  St.  Paul*s,t 
he  was  surrounded  by  the  rioters,  pulled  from  his  horse, 
dragged  to  "  the  Cheap,"  and  beheaded.  His  body  was 
cast  into  a  pit  in  a  neighbouring,  but  then  disused,  ceme- 
tery. Such  is  Walsingham's  account  of  this  event,  and  it 
accords  in  substance  with  that  given  in  the  French 
"  Chronicle  of  London,"}  although  with  several  circum- 
stantial variations.  Some  six  months  afterwards,  the  body 
was  removed  to  Exeter,  and  honourably  buried  in  the 
Church  to  which  the  murdered  prelate  had  been  an  orna- 
ment and  a  great  benefactor.  It  is  probable  that  this 
murder  prevented  the  full  realization  of  his   plans  as  a 

*  "  Indutus  autem  fiiit  Episcopus  quadam  armatura  quam  aketon  vulga- 
riter  appellamus."— Walsingham,  Historia  Anglicana,  i,  182  (Riley's  Ed.). 

t  "  Not  remembering  that,  as  the  Prophet  Jeremy  has  said,  *  EvU 
shall  break  forth  from  the  North.' "  This  strange  conceit  occurs  in  another 
account,  more  circumstantial  (hut  perhaps  of  later  date)  than  the  printed 
ones.     It  win  be  found  in  the  Cotton  MS.,  VUellius,  C.  17,  f.  5,  verso. 

X  CroniqueSj  Cott.  MS.,  Cleopat.  A.  C.  There  is  yet  another  accoiuit, 
with  more  considerable  variations,  in  that  Chronicle  of  William  de 
Pakington,  which  Leland  translated  from  the  Fi'ench. 
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Founder,  either  at  Oxford  or  at  Exeter.  But  he  had  done 
more  than  enough  to  vindicate  his  place  in  the  roll  of  the 
true  Worthies  of  England. 

The  value  of  Bishop  Stapeldon's  labours  at  the 
Exchequer  will  appear  saliently  if  his  Calendar  of  1323  be 
compared  v^dth  the  earlier  and  clumsy  Registers  or  '  Books 
of  Remembrance  *  (*  Libros  de  Memembrances '  is  the  title 
by  which  they  were  usually  known),  compiled  some  thirty  t^nmces; 
years  earUer,  and  still  to  be  seen  at  the  Rolls  House.  He  ' 
followed  up  the  improvements  he  had  made  at  Westminster 
by  causing  the  appointment,  in  July  of  the  same  year,  of 
Robert  de  Hoton  and  Thomas  Sibthorp  "  to  put  in  order 
the  King's  Records  at  the  Castles  of  Tutbury,  Pontefract, 
and  Tonbridge ;  those  contained  in  the  Rome  of  the  Domi^ 
nicans  of  London;  and  also  such  as  had  recently  been 
brought  into  the  Tower*  The  Convent  of  the  Domi- 
nicans, it  may  be  added,  was  at  Baynard  Castle  within  the 
City,  and  the  King  had,  for  a  time,  kept  his  Court  there. 
In  the  year  of  the  Treasurer's  murder,  these  officers  were 
conunanded  to  deliver  their  schedules  of  arrangement,  and 
likewise  the  keys  of  the  chests  and  coflfers,  to  the  Treasurer 
and  Chamberlains  of  the  Exchequer.! 


The      first 
removal      of 


It  is  probable  that  some  part  of  the  White  or  *  Caesar's' 
Tower  was  the  first  place  of  deposit  of  the  Records  sent  to  ^^"^  ^^^^ 

*  ^  ,  ,      in  the  Tower. 

the  Tower  of  London,  and  that  they  remained  there  until 
that  part  of  the  grand  old  fortress  which  they  had  long 
occupied  was  allotted  by  the  Council  to  be  the  residence  of 
the  illustrious  captive  of  Poitiers,  John,  King  of  France. 
An  entry  on  the  Close  Rolls,  dated  in  April,  1360,  shows 

*  Patent  RoU,  16  Edw.  IT,  pt.  1,  m.  28. 
t  Close  RoU,  19  Edw.  U,  m.  26. 

15 
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that  the  "  servant  of  the  Rolls  of  the  King's  Chancery"  had 
then  a  warrant  for  his  charges  in  eflfecting  the  removal  of 
the  rolls,*  thus  occasioned.  Another  entry  records  instruc- 
tions to  the  Clerk  of  the  Works  at  the  Tower  to  make 
the  necessary  adaptations  for  their  reception  in  then"  new 
abode. t  And  a  like  entry  occurs  in  1362.}  The  precise 
building  is  not  indicated  by  name,  but  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  it  was  at  this  date  that  the  well-known  octa- 
gonal tower — sometimes  called  the  *Hall  Tower/  some- 
times the  *  Wakefield  Tower/  but  more  frequently  the 
'Record  Tower/— was  first  appropriated  to  the  reception 
of  the  Rolls  and  other  muniments  of  Chancery.  This 
Thc'Tcwer  '  Towcr  of  thc  Kyng's  Recordes/  as  it  was  designated  early 
Records'  iu  Heuiy  the  Eighth's  reign,  consisted  of  two  stories.  It 
was  in  the  upper  room,  according  to  popular  rumour,  that 
Richard  III  made  that  "  bloody  supper  in  the  Tower,'*  the 
tradition  of  which  helped  as  materially  to  blacken  his 
memory  in  old  times,  as  its  want  of  proof  has  helped  to 
whitewash  him,  in  some  measure,  in  our  time. 

Continued  But  although  thc  Records,  and  especially  the  Records  of 
IhTv^Z!  "^  Chancery,  were  thus  provided  for  more  carefully  than  here- 
tofore, they  continued  to  make  frequent  journies  in  attend- 
ance on  the  King,  the  Council,  and  the  Courts.  Thus,  in 
all  the  reigns  from  Edward  I  to  Edward  IV,  inclusive,  we 
meet  with  frequent  warrants  for  the  removal  of  Rolls  from 
London  to  York,  and  other  places.  Usually,  writs  are 
directed  to  certain  Officers  of  Chancery,  commanding  them 
to  produce  the  Records  on  a  day  fixed,  and  other  writs  are 
directed  to  some  of  the  Religious  Houses,  apprising  them 
of  the  king's  need  ''  of  a  strong  and  steady  horse,  to  carry 

*  Close  RoU,  34  Edw,  III,  m.  33.  f  lb.,  34  Edw.  HI,  m.  15. 

+  lb.,  36  Edw.  Ill,  m.  25. 
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his  Rolls  of  Chancery/'  and  requiring  them  to  furnish  a 
competent  animal  accordingly.*  In  other  instances,  certain 
functionaries  are  directed  by  the  King  to  seize  "  such  and 
so  many  horses  and  carts/*  as  may  be  sufficient  for  the  con- 
veyance of  the  Records  from  London  to  York,t  or  else- 
whither, as  the  case  might  be.  But  notwithstanding  such 
aids  the  costs  to  the  Treasury  of  these  transfers  were  some- 
times large.  Thus,  in  April,  16  Richard  II  (1393),  the 
Keeper  of  the  Hanaper  is  allowed  the  sum  of  one  hundred 
and  five  pounds,  sixteen  shillings,  and  sixpence,  for  con- 
veying the  Rolls  to  York,  and  reconveying  them  to 
London.  I 

The  year  1372  (46  Edward  III)  is  notable  in  Record  ciimoftbe 
annals  for  the  claim,  then  first  distinctly  asserted,  to  an  1372.  for  un- 
unimpeded  use  of  the  Records,  in  due  form,  by  all  the  cess  to  Be- 
lieges.  The  Commons  in  that  year  pray  the  King,  that 
whereas  Records  and  everything  in  the  King's  Court  ought 
to  remain  there  for  perpetual  evidence,  and  for  the  aid  of 
all  those  whom  they  concern;  and  whereas,  of  late,  the 
officers  have  refused  "  to  make  search  and  exemplification, 
.  .  .  may  it  please  you  to  ordain  by  Statute,  that  search 
and  exemplification  shall  be  made  for  all  persons,''^  &c. 
And  the  petition  was  granted.  Five  years  later  (1377), 
Edward  the  Third,  only  a  few  weeks  before  his  death,  laid 
a  noble  foundation  for  that  great  General  Repository  of 
Records  which  is  now,  after  the  lapse  of  nearly  five  cen- 
turies, in  course  of  gradual  erection,  by  granting  to  the 
then  Master  of  the  Rolls,  William  Burstall,  and  to  his 
successors  for  ever,  the  House  or  Haspital  for  Converted 

*  Close  Roll,  28  Edw.  I,  m,  7,  dors. ;  lb.,  6  Edw.  IH,  m.  26,  dors.  ; 
lb.,  7  Edw.  m,  part  I,  m.  12,  dors.         t  Patent  RoU,  15  Rich.  U,  m.  7. 
J  Close  Roll,  16  Rich.  II,  m.  10.  §  BoUs  of  Parliament,  ii,  314. 
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Jews  {Domvs  Conversoru^n)^  and  the  land  and  other  endow- 
ments belonging  to  it.  Burstall,  like  several  of  his  prede- 
cessors in  the  Mastership  of  the  Rolls,  had  previously 
enjoyed  the  office  of  Warden  of  the  Converts. 

Foondfttum      Thc  Housc  of  Convcrts  had  been  founded  by  Henry  III, 

and  objects  *'  J  ' 

of  thcHouac,  in  the  17th  year  of  his  reign  (1233),  to  encourage  and 
reward  Jewish  conversions.*   It  received  several  subsequent 
grants  and  endowments.     The  practice,  indeed,  seems  to 
have  been  established  in  that  reign  that  any  act  of  oppres- 
sion, more  outrageous  than  usual,  on  the  Jews  at  large, 
should  be  accompanied  by  some  gift  to  the  Converts.     In 
1272,  on  complaint  of  abuses  in  the  appropriation  of  the 
income,  the  Founder  directed  inquiry  to  be  made  by  the 
then  Warden,  John  de  Saint  Dennis,  and  the  Mayor  of 
London,  jointly. t     In  1320,  the  complaints  were  renewed. 
Some  of  the  Converts  alleged  in  a  Petition  to  Edward  the 
Second  that  they  had  not  for  three  years  past  received  any 
alms,  or  any  grant  from  the  Exchequer,  which  privation, 
they  add,  ''  has  caused  the  death  of  many  of  the  said  poor 
Converts  ;"t  but  they  seem  to  have  met  with  no  relief,  other 
than   the   reference   of   their  petition   to   their   Warden, 
William  de  Ayremynne,  who  was  then  also  Master  of  the 
Rolls.     On  the  expulsion  of  the  Jews,  generally,  from  the 
Kingdom,  thirty  years  before  {i.e.,  in  1290,)  the  ordinary 
increment  of  the  inmates  had  of  course  been  arrested,  but 
the  charity  was  extended  to  other  poor  ;  and  occasionally  a 
Jewish  convert  from  abroad  seems  to  have  been  admitted. § 

•  According  to  Madox,  the  original  enrolment  of  this  grant  is  lost. 
The  grant  does  not  appear  even  in  the  new  edition  of  the  Fcederay  but 
was  printed  by  Holinshed  in  1587  {Chronicles,  iii,  1281). 

t  Patent  RoU,  56  Hen.  HI,  p.  1,  m.  19. 

X  Bolls  of  Parliament y  i,  378.  Another  petition,  undated,  occurs  at 
p.  465,  in  the  same  volume, 

§  e.  g.,  Close  Roll,  30  Edw.  HI,  m.  13, 
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And  thus  the  House  continued  in  its  original  constitution, 
but  in  gradual  decline,  until  the  year  1377,  when  Edward 
III  annexed  it  to  the  Rolls,*  in  perpetuity. 

The  gift  was  confirmed  by  Act  of  Parliament  in  the  first  subscqucut 
year  of  Richard  II.  And  it  was  again  confirmed,  on  the  of  thlTut" 
appointment  of  John  de  Waltham  (afterwards  Bishop  of 
Salisbury  and  Lord  Treasurer),  to  the  Mastership  of  the 
Rolls,  in  ]381.t  But  it  appears  that  for  a  long  period  a 
few  occasional  converts  drew  their  small  pensions  from  the 
Rolls  Estate. 

That  small  section  of  our  English  domestic  History  with 
which  we  are  here  concerned,  like  other  and  greater  sections, 
seems  for  a  long  while  to  have  been  thrown  into  deep 
shadow,  by  the  all-engrossing  demands  of  the  Wars  in 
France,  and  of  the  bitter  strife  of  the  rival  Roses  at  home. 
The  Records  must  needs  have  had  their  share  in  the  perils 
and  calamities  of  so  disturbed  a  time.  Few  and  slight  are 
the  notices  indicative  of  care  about  them,  {  which  are  again 
to  be  met  with,  until  we  reach  the  days,  and  almost  the 
latter  days,  of  the  Tudors.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  we 
look  at  the  bulk,  and  at  the  variety,  of  the  Plantagenet 
documents  which  have  survived,  it  will  surely  be  felt  that 
the  extent  of  our  actual  possessions  is  a  far  more  reasonable 
cause  for  wonder,  than  the  amount  of  our  probable  losses. 

•  Patent  RoU,  51  Edw.  Ill,  m.  20. 

t  lb.,  5  Rich,  n,  part  1,  m.  22. 

X  But  amongst  these  few  notices  are  some  of  a  kind  which  would 
scarcely,  perhaps,  be  looked  for.  Thus,  in  the  24th  year  of  Henry 
VI  (1446)  occurs  a  petition  to  the  king,  praying  him  to  cause  the  care- 
ful transcription  of  the  Bed  Book  of  the  Exchequer,  and  of  other  im- 
portant records,  because  (amongst  other  reasons),  such  "  bokes  and 
roUes  beth  in  parcell  of  so  small  scripture,"  &c.  Cotton  MS.,  Vesp.  C. 
14,  f.  496.  Comp  tlie  Catalogue  entitled  Scaccarii  Jiegii  Weatnwn.  Cotkl. 
MS8.,  in  Haileian  MiS.,  Ko.  694,  f.  209. 
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^^""^^  *»'      After  the  reim  of  Edward  III,  the  practice  of  the  ulti- 

the    JadiciAl  °  '  r 

BMord..  mate  delivery  of  the  Judicial  Records  into  the  Exchequer, 
by  the  judges,  appears  to  have  suffered  a  long  interraption. 
In  the  15th  Henry  VI  (1436)  the  Chief  Justice  is  directed 
to  deliver  those  which  had  accrued,  up  to  the  reign  of 
Henry  IV,  "  to  be  kept  in  our  Treasury  "  but  in  1439  the 
CJommons  petitioned  that  the  rolls  which  had  been  so 
delivered,  in  obedience  to  the  King's  writ,  should  be  carried 
back  to  the  CJourts.     The  petition  was  refused.* 

In  proportion  as  the  Rolls,  more  directly  in  the  custody 
of  the  Master,  accumulated  at  the  Rolls  House,  the  practice 
of  removing  the  accumulation,  from  time  to  time,  to  the 
of  Chancery  Towcr  sccms  to  havc  fuUy  established  itself,!  yet  without 
^^er.*°  fixed  rules.  Doubtless,  the  Tower  was  originally  chosen, 
mainly  as  being  a  place  of  special  strength  and  safety.  The 
jurisdiction  of  the  Master  over  the  Record  Keepers  seems 
never  to  have  been  adequately  defined.  Sometimes — as  in 
the  case  of  John  Alcock,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Fourth 
— the  newly  created  Master  was  himself  appointed,  by  one 
and  the  same  writ,  to  the  specific  custody  of  the  Record 
Repository  in  the  Tower  (.  .  .  .  necnon  ctistodidm  Domus 
Conversorum  j»ro  habitatione  ma^  ac  cvjmdam  Turris  infra 
Turrim  nostrara  Londinensem  pro  custodid  dictorum  Rotu- 

lorum, damns  et  concedimus ;)\  but  a  grant  in  this 

form  is  exceptional.  In  later  reigns  there  were  many 
conflicts  about  jurisdiction,  and  about  relative  interests  in 
fees  and  dignities ;  at  one  time,  between  the  Tower  Record 
Keeper  and  the  Chamberlains  of  the  Exchequer ;  at  other 
times,  between  the  same  functionary  and  the  Master  of  the 

*  Bolla  of  Parliament,  v,  29. 

t  Close  Roll,  11  Edw.  Ill,  part  2,  m.  23.    lb.,  14  Edw.  Ill,  part  2, 
m.  10,  dors. 

X  Patent  RoH,  11  Edw.  IV,  part  1,  m.  24  (29  April,  1471). 
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Rolls.     Some  of  these  will  be  important  to  our  subsequent 
story. 

From  other  repositories,  also,  Records  were  from  time  to 
time  transferred  to  the  Tower.  Thus,  for  example,  in 
1461  (39  Henry  VI)  *' sundry  great  chests  of  Records'* 
belonging  to  the  Court  of  Couunon  Pleas  were  removed 
thither  from  tlic  Priory  of  Saint  Bartholomew,  in  West 
Smithfield.*  But  at  the  date  of  Bowyer's  Report  to  Lord 
Burghley  (1564?)  no  Records  of  later  date  than  the  end  of 
the  reign  of  Edward  IV  had,  it  seems,  been  received. 

In  the  Westminster  Treasuries,  meanwhile,  the  accumu- 
lation of  documents  had  come  to  be  so  considerable,  that 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII  it  was  found  necessary  (it  is 
aaid)  to  acquire  certain  houses  or  chambers  adjacent  to  the  E„i..rg, 
Palace,  known  by  the  *' names  of  Paradise,  Hell,  and  Pur- 
gatory, together  with  other  tenements  adjoining  thereunto,  wchtmiiwiti 
for  conserving  and  disposing  the  Rolls  and  other  Records 
of  the  Exchequer."!  1  quote  this  official  statement, 
although  it  wiU  not,  perhaps,  be  found  to  tally  very  well 
with  subsequent  evidence. 

Under  Elizabeth,  many  important  measures  for  the  pre- 
servation and  well-ordering  of  the  Records  were  taken,  at 
various  times,  and  were  zealously  prosecuted  by  the  several     M«u.urM 
labours  of  William  Bowyer,  of  William  Lambarde,  and  of  '^;^^JZ 
Arthur  Agarde.     Bowyer  was  a  laborious  and  learned,  but  i^' «•""»«*=•• 
somewhat  litigious,  oflicer.     He  was  recommended  to  the  Eii/uiUcti.. 
Queen  by  Sir  Thomas  Parry,  and  also  by  the  Manpiis  of 
Winchester,  then  Lord  Treasurer,  whose  favoui*  he  had  won 

•  Bowyer,  MS.  Notes  oh  Records,  preserved  amongst  Lord  Burgliloy'.s 
papers,  in  Lansd,  MS.,  No.  113,  f.  111. 

t  Auditor's  Patent  Bo<.»k,  No.  13,  pp.  9t>— lOU.  (Materials  for  History 
of  Public  Departments,  p.  117,  note.) 
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by  drawing  and  emblazoning,  in  a  sumptnous  fonui  the 
Paulet  pedigree;*  and  early  in  1567  was  made  Keeper  of 
the  Records  in  the  Tower,  having  previously  served  as 
Deputy  Keeper  to  Edward  Hales,  his  predecessor,  for  about 
seven  years.     Whilst  yet  deputy,  he  had  got  embroiled 
with  Edward,  Lord  Stafford,  one  of  the  Chamberlains  of 
the  Exchequer,  who  had  himself  laboured  hard  to  improve 
the  condition  of  the  Tower  Records  in  the  days  of  Queen 
Mary.     In  an  undated  memorial,  addressed  to  Cecil,  Lord 
Stafford  reminds  him  that  a  commission  had  been  issued  by 
the  Queen  to  Lord  Shrewsbury,  to  Cecil  himself,  and  to 
some  others  (at  Stafford's  own  instance,  it  may  be  inferred), 
to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  certain  removals  by  which  the 
Tiie  ia',u.ir6  Records  had  suffered  injury,  and  to  take  order  for  the  pre- 
ciM^  of  Kd.  paration  of  "  a  perfect  Inventory."     Stafford  proceeds  to 
Miuim  8uf.  state  that  by  these  Commissioners  a  key  of  the  Record 
^'"^'  Tower  was  given  to  his  custody.     In  making  an  Inventory, 

he  adds,  "  I  have  travailed,  to  my  great  pains  and  charges. 
...  I  have  made  repertories  of  every  matter  from  King 
John's  days  until  Richard  III,  and  of  Charter  Rolls, 
Patent  Rolls,  and  Parliament  Rolls,  from  Edward  III  to 
Richard  III ;  and,  for  the  more  speedy  service,  I  have  made 
sundry  Registers  ;  .  .  .  .  and  have  caused  a  book  of  the 
delivery  and  return  of  Records  to  be  kept.^t  The 
**  Keepership,"  at  this  date,  must  have  been  an  easy  office. 
The  Chamberlain's  narrative  bears  the  obvious  marks  of 
good  faith.  He  seems  to  have  worked  for  love.  And  he 
carefully  discriminates  what  he  advances  on  his  own  know- 

♦  Winchester  to  Cecil,  11  Apr.,  1567.     Dmi.,  Eliz.,  S.  P.  O.,  xlii,  43. 

t  Stafford  to  Cecil,  8  January,  1564  [?]  S.  P.  O.,  Dom.y  Eliz.,  xxxiii, 
2,  and  Lansd.  MS.,  No.  113.  The  latter  is  the  original,  as  it  is  endorsed 
in  Lord  Burghh»y*8  hand.  Stafford  was  the  nineteenth  Baron  of  his 
liuiiso,  and  was  the  lineal  representative  of  the  Stafford  Dukes  of 
Huckingham. 
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ledge,  fix)tn  what  he  takes  on  trust.  His  inaccurate  state- 
ment that  whatever  disorder  had  previously  existed  was 
caused  "  by  reason  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  for  the  time 

ling,  hath  appointed  the  keeping  of  the  Records  to  one  of 
his  servants,  and  deUvered  him  the  key  thereof,  without 
taking  any  Inventory  what  they  found  or  what  they  left, 
and  so  might  such  a  Keeper  do  what  him  list  with  the 
Records,  without  controlment,"  is  prefaced  by  a  cautionary 
"  As  they  now  say."  That  the  Master  had  not  appointed, 
regularly  and  uniformly,  the  Record  Officers,  was  precisely 
one  of  those  causes  of  complaint  and  conflict  which  con- 
stantly gave  trouble,  and  sometimes  hindered  needful 
reform. 

On  this  occasion,  the  disputes  continued  a  long  time,    wammtfor 
Bowyer  contended,  against  Stafibrd,  that  only  one  man  chance^ b^. 
should  have  a  key  to  the  Record  Tower ;  and  also,  against  ^^J^  ***• 
the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  then  Sir  William  Cordell,  that  the 
Keeper  was  and  ought  to  be  an  independent  officer.     Lord 
Winchester  supported  him   strenuously,*    and   in   1567, 
obtained  the  Queen's  warrant  for  the  transfer  to  the  Tower 
of  the  Parliament  Rolls,  Patent  Rolls,  Charter  Rolls,  Close 
Rolls,  Fine  Rolls,  Bundles  of  Escheats,  Inquisitions,  "  and 
all  other  Rolls  and  Records  whatsoever  of  our  Chancery,'' 
of  the  reigns  of  Richard  III,  Henry  VII,  Henry  VIII,  and 
Edward  Vl.f     But  the  warrant  was  not  executed. 

At  this  period,  some  increased  accommodation  for 
Records  was  provided  at  the  Tower,  but  the  repository 
itself  was  in  a  dilapidated  condition.  It  was  hard  to  har-  state  ©r 
monise  the  conflicting  requirements  of  lawyers  and  of 
soldiers.  And,  in  the  Tower,  the  lawyers  were  wont  to  go 
to  the  wall.     Long  before  Bowyer's  appointment,  a  mass  of 

*  Winchester  to  CecU,  S.  P.  O.,  Bom,  Eliz.,  xlii,  43. 
t  Warrant,  9  Eliz.,  ib.,  74. 
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documents  had  been  hastily  moved,  for  some  garrison  pur- 
pose, and  it  had  been  utterly  forgotten,  says  Lord  Stafford, 
whither  they  had  been  carried,  **  until  Master  Hobby, 
searching  for  a  place  to  put  gunpowder  in^^^  foimd  the  lost 
Records,  "  whereof  no  small  number  were  eaten  with  lime 
of  the  walls ;"  and  apprising  the  Keeper  of  his  discovery, 
Tho  oon.  had  them  brought  away.  Thus,  to  the  other  anxieties  of 
tion.  "^"^  the  Record  keepers  was  added,  in  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  that  proximity  of  gunpowder  and  of 
muniments,  which  was  fated  to  be  the  occasion  of  some 
racy  correspondence  between  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and 
the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  almost  in  the  middle  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  But,  in  1568,  the  more  immediate 
anxiety  was  to  get  the  Record  Tower  made  weather-proof. 
It  is  amusing  to  find  that  in  July  of  that  year,  the  Queen 
herself,  the  Lord  Chief  Baron,  and  Mr.  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  had  a  solemn  conference  on  this  stone  and 
mortar  question,  which  conference,  after  protracted  delibera- 
tion, was  ended  by  the  Queen  saying :  "  I  would  gladly 
that  these  repairs  were  made,  if  time  and  treasure  were 

ready  for  it"^     But 

Bowycr'.        Bowycr  had,  like  many  other  men,  to  struggle  at  once 
KeepersbiPi  ^-^j^  j^jg  ^^^^j^  ^^^  ^'j-jj  j.^^  impediments  to  working.     He 

did  strive;  and,  having  the  advantage  of  the  previous 
labours  of  Stafford,  he  brought  the  Tower  Records  into  a 
far  better  condition  than  that  in  which  he  had  found  them. 
He  remained  Keeper,  until  his  death  in  1581.  He  was 
succeeded  by  a  man  of  much  less  energy,  Michael  Heneage. 
After  Heneage,  came  the  most  eminent  man,  perhaps,  who 
has  ever  held  the  specific  custody  of  the  Records  in  the 
and  hii  Sue-  Tower,  William  Lambarde.  His  appointment  to  it  came 
late  in  life,  but  he  worked  with  a  will ;  and  so  achieved 

*  Winclicstor  to  Cecil,  July,  1568,  S.  P.  O.,  Dom.,  Eliz.,  xlvii,  17. 
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more  in  two  years,  than  his  predecessor  had  achieved  in 
nearly  twenty.  And  it  was  his  good  fortune  to  have  the 
opportunity  of  presenting  some  of  the  results  of  his  labour 
to  Elizabeth  in  person,  and  to  hold  with  her  a  conversation 
which  is,  I  venture  to  think,  as  characteristic  of  the  "  man- 
minded  "  chief  interlocutor,  as  almost  anything  of  its  kind 
that  has  been  handed  down  to  us. 

Lambarde  was  the  son  of  a  London  alderman,  was  bom  b^^j^^^wm. 
in  October,  1536,  and  was  admitted  into  the  Society  of  Lam»>arde. 
Lincoln's  Inn  in  1556.  His  first  publication — a  collection 
and  translation  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  laws — appeared  in 
1568,  under  the  title,  'Apy^aiovorjia,  sive  depriscis  Anglornm 
Legibiis  libri.  It  was  dedicated  to  Sir  William  Cordcll, 
Master  of  the  Rolls.  That  this  first  collection  of  our  early 
laws  was  exceedingly  imperfect  is  the  necessary  consequence 
of  the  fact  that  the  best  MSS.  were  then  utterly  unknown. 
But  Lambarde's  work,  with  the  additions  of  Whelock, 
remained  for  a  century  and  a  half  the  one  generally  acces- 
sible source  of  information  on  the  subject,  and  was  in  great 
measure  the  basis  of  the  labours  of  Wilkins.  It  was 
reserved  for  Mr.  Thorpe,  in  our  own  day,  to  be  the  first  to 
build  upon  a  new  foundation. 

In  1570,  Lambarde  married  into  the  Kentish  family  of 
Multon,  and  settled  at  Westcombe,  near  Greenwich,  the 
manor  having  become  his  own.  He  was  made  a  bencher  of  his 
Inn  in  1578,  but  from  1570,  until  his  first  appointment  to 
a  Chancery  office  in  1592,  his  time  seems  to  have  been 
divided  mainly  between  the  study  of  antiquities,  and  the 
local  business  of   his   county.     He  had  early  formed  the     mtpianof 
design  of  a  work  which  would  have  substantially  anticipated  ^^^^  ^'^ 
Camden's  Britannia,  although  on  another  plan.     But  liis  Bn^ai"- 
modesty  was  not  less  remarkable  than  his  learning.     On 
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hearing  of  Camden*s  project,  and  of  the  progress  he  had 
made  in  working  it  out,  Lambarde  communicated  with  him ; 
obtained  some  part  of  the  manuscript  of  the  Britannia  for 
perusal,  and  then  wrote  to  him  thus :  "  In  the  reading  of 
these  your  painful  Topographies,  I  have  been  contrarily 
aflfected :  one  way,  taking  singular  delight  and  pleasure  in 
the  perusing  of  them ;  another  way,  by  sorrowing  that  I 
may  not  now,  as  I  wonted,  dwell  in  the  meditation  of  the 
same  things  that  you  are  occupied  withal.     And  yet  I 
must  confess  that  the  delectation  which  I  reaped  by  your 
labours  recompensed  the  grief  that  I  conceived  of  mine 
own  bereaving  of  the  like ;  notwithstanding  that  in  times 
passed  I  have  preferred  the  reading  of  Antiquities  before 
Hi«  letter  any  sort  of  study  that  ever  I  frequented."*     But  to  the 
project  which  Lambarde  abandoned,  in  favour  of  Camden, 
we  owe  the  valuable  Perambulation  of  Kent,  a  book  that 
has  made  its  author  known  to  many,  who  know  little  of 
him   otherwise,   and   the   merits   of  which    are   durable. 
Originally  intended  as  a  mere  chapter  of  the  Dictionarium 
AnglicB  Topographicum  et  Historicum,  Lambarde  amplified 
it  into  a  separate  work,  and  exhorted  other  students  of  • 
Antiquity  to  take  their  respective  Counties  in  hand  in  like 
fashion,  "  whereby  both  many  good  particularities  will  come 
to  discovery  everywhere,  and  Master  Camden  himself  may 
yet  have  greater  choice  wherewith  to  .  .  enlarge  the  whole 
[kingdom];"    and  he  made  his  own  special  conversancy 
with   Kent  the  occasion  of  another  liberal  testimony  to 
Camden's  merits.     "  What  praise  you  deserve  in  all,"  he 
continues,  "  I  can  best  tcU  by  Kent,  wherein,  howsoever  I 
have  laboured  myself,  I  learn  many  things  by  you,  that  I 

knew  not  before To  be  plain,  I  seem  to  myself  not 

to  have  known  Kent,  till  I  knew  Camden."t    ^^^  Camden, 

♦  Cotton  MS.,  Julius,  o.  v,  f.  25.  f  lb. 
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in  his  turn,  says  that  Lambarde  has  described  Kent  with 
so  much  felicity  as  to  have  left  little  to  those  that  come 
after  him.*  When  Lambarde  abandoned  his  original 
design,  he  placed  his  collections  at  Camden's  service. 
They  remained  in  manuscript  until  1730,  when  they  were  at 
length  pubhshed  from  the  author's  autograph.  Lambarde's 
exhortation  was  not  thrown  away.  He  became  substan- 
tially the  progenitor  of  the  goodly  line  of  our  County 
Historians. 

The  diligent  antiquary  was  also  the  open-handed  but  i^^wde'i 
prudent  and  pohtic  benefactor.  In  1576 — the  very  year  thecouegeof 
of  the  publication  of  the  volume  on  Kent — Lambarde  ^"^^^"*^ 
founded  and  liberally  endowed  an  Hospital  at  Greenwich, 
to  be  called  "  TIt,e  College  of  the  Poor  of  Queen  Elizabeth ;" 
the  first  steps  towards  its  establishment  having  been  taken 
two  years  before.  Ten  pensioners  were  to  be  supported 
during  his  own  lifetime,  and  twenty,  for  ever,  after  his 
death.  The  Master  of  the  Rolls,  and  the  Wardens  of  the 
Company  of  Drapers,  were  made,  by  the  Charter,  a  body 
corporate  for  its  government,  as  "the  President  and 
Governors  of  the  College  of  Queen  Elizabeth."  In  1720, 
and  again  in  1791,  some  additional  benefactions  were  left 
to  the  Charity.  In  1817,  the  house  built  by  Lambarde 
was  rebuilt,  at  a  cost  of  nearly  five  thousand  pounds,  most 
of  which  was  defrayed  by  the  sale  of  timber  on  the  College 
estate. 

Lambarde's  principal  pubUcations,  after  the  Archaionotnia    Lambarde*« 
and  the  Perambulation,   are  legal  hand-books   designed, 
chiefly,  to  methodise,  and  simphfy  the  law  for  the  practical 
use  of  its  non-professional  officers.    His  Eirenarcha,  or.  Of 

*  Camden,  Britannia,  §  Cantium,  Litrod.  ( "  Adeo  graphiee  justo 

volvmine  descripserU  ut  curiosa  ejus  felicitas  paucula  aliis  reliquerit" 
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tke  Ofiee  of  Justices  of  Peace^  and  his  Duties  ^  Constables^ 
show  their  worth  and  their  timeliness  by  the  number  of 
editions  through  whidi  they  have  passed.  His  own  zeal  in 
the  discharge  of  magistaial  duty,  as  Chairman  (tf  the 
Justices  for  the  Western  Division  of  Kent,  is  borne  witness 
to  by  a  series  of  twenty  annual  "  Charges/'  delivered  from 
1581  to  1600.  His  official  connection  with  the  Records 
b^an  in  1597>  when  Sir  Thomas  Egerton,  then  both 
Master  of  the  Rolls  and  Lord  Keeper,  made  Lambarde  his 
Deputy  as  Keeper  of  the  Rolls  and  of  the  Rolls  House. 
The  ability  he  displayed  in  the  duties  of  this  office  were 
made  known  to  the  Queen,  who,  at  Greenwich,  was  his 
near  neighbour,  and  who  honoured  him  with  an  interview. 
On  such  an  occasion  his  stately  presence  would  be  of  no 
disadvantage  to  him.  Elizabeth,  even  in  1600,  would 
look  none  the  less  graciously  on  a  zealous  servant,  for  the 
personal  merits  which  in  earlier  days  had  won  for  him  the 
designation  of  "  the  handsome  Man  of  Kent  J'  In  that  year 
she  made  him  Keeper  of  the  Records  in  the  Tower.  He 
set  zealously  to  work  on  calendaring,  and  in  August,  1601, 
submitted  to  the  Queen  herself  the  indexes  he  had  made. 
These  he  had  first  given  to  Lady  Warwick,  that  she  might 
show  them  to  the  Queen,  but  Elizabeth  told  her  Ladyship 
to  carry  them  back.  What  passed  at  the  subsequent  inter- 
view Lambarde  has  carefully  narrated. 

On  his  presenting  to  the  Queen  "  Pandects  of  all  her 
Rolls,  Bundles,  Membranes,  and  Parcels,  that  be  reposited 
in  Her  Majesty's  Tower  of  London,"  the  Queen,  he  tells  us, 
said,  "  You  intended  to  present  this  book  unto  me  by  the 
Countess  of  Warwick,  but  1  will  none  of  that ;  for,  if  any 
subject  of  mine  do  me  a  service,  I  will  thankfully  accept  it 
from  his  own  hands."  Then,  opening  the  book,  she  added, 
"  You  shall  see  that  1  can  read,"  and  so,  with  an  audible 
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voice,  read  over  the  Epistle,  &c.,  carefully  minding  her    '^  con. 

i^  «j  yeriatioii    on 

stops,  as  her  auditor  admiringly  notes;  then  she  tmmed  iheTnwcrRe. 
over  the  leaves  from  the  time  of  King  John  to  that  of  q.  EuJb^h 
Bichard  III,  pausing  now  and  then  to  inquire  the  precise 
meaning  of  certain  technical  terms,  such  as  '  Oblata/ 
'Littera  Clausa,'  * Botulus  Cambii,'  and  the  like;  saying 
slle  would  be  a  scholar  in  her  age,  and  thought  it  no  scorn 
to  be  learning  during  life.  Lambarde's  explanations  were 
patiently  listened  to ;  and  then  the  Queen  went  on  with 
the  book.  Coming  to  the  name  of  Richard  II,  she  ex- 
claimed vivaciously — "  /  am  Richard  the  Second,  know  you 
not  that?"*  Such  a  wicked  imagination  was  indeed,  said 
Lambarde,  attempted  "  by  a  most  unkind  gentleman, — the 
most  adorned  creature  that  ever  your  Majesty  made." 
"  He  that  will  forget  God,"  repUed  the  Queen,  "  will  forget 
his  benefactors.  T/iat  tragedy  was  played  forty  times  in 
open  streets  and  homes  T  Elizabeth,  continuing  to  turn 
over  the  leaves,  asked,  "What  is  ' Prastifa'y  Lambarde 
expounded  the  term  as  meaning  monies  lent  by  Her 
i»j.aje8ty's  Progenitors  to  their  subjects  for  their  good,  but 
with  assurance  of  good  bonds  for  repayment.  Ah,  said  the 
Queen,  "so  did  my  good  grandfather  King  Henry  the 
Seventh ;  sparing  to  dissipate  his  treasure  or  lands** 

The  sad  business  of  Essex  was  evidently  still  agi- 
tating Elizabeth's  thoughts.  Turning  suddenly  from 
profitable  loans  to  dark  memories,  she  asked  Lambarde, 
"Have  you  ever  seen  any  tnie  picture  of  Richard  the 
Second's  countenance  or  person?"  "None,"  said  he, 
"but  such  as  be  in  common  hands."  "Lord  Lumley,'* 
continued  Elizabeth,  "who  is  a  lover  of  antiquities,  dis- 
covered one  fastened  on  the  back  side  of  the  door  of  a  base 
room,  which  he  presented  unto  me,  praying  with  my  good 
leave  that  I  might  put  it  in  order  with  his  ancestors  and 
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successors.     I  will  command  Thomas  Knyvett,  Keeper  of 
my  Gallery  at  Westminster,  to  show  it  unto  thee/' 

Then,  resuming  her  questions  about  rolls,  she  asked  him 
if  '  Bedisemifis '  are  "  unlawful  and  forcible  throwing  of 
men  out  of  their  possessions  ?"  Yea,  answered  Lambarde, 
''and  therefore  these  be  the  Rolls  of  fines,  assessed  and 
levied  upon  such  wrong  doers."  "  In  those  days,"  rejoined 
Elizabeth,  "  force  and  arms  did  prevail ;  but  now,  the  toit 
of  the  fox  is  everywhere  on  foot y  so  as  hardly  a  faithful  and 
virtuous  man  niay  be  found!*  Finally,  she  commended 
Lambarde  for  his  great  pains  about  the  Records.  "  I  have 
not,"  she  added,  "since  my  first  coming  to  the  Crown, 
received  any  one  thing  that  brought  with  it  so  great 
delectation  unto  me;"  and,  being  now  called  to  Prayers, 
she  put  the  booh  into  her  bosom,  and,  "having  fi-om  first  to 
last  forbidden  me  to  fall  on  my  knee  before  her,  she  ended 
the  interview  with  a  'Farewell,  good  and  honest  Lam- 
barde/ "*  One  can  well  conceive  the  emotions  with  which 
the  worthy  antiquary  left  Greenwich  Palace,  and  hastened 
home  to  write  down  the  conversation,  whilst  the  Queen's 
pithy  and  gracious  words  were  yet  ringing  in  his  ears. 

Lambarde's  death  must  have  been  very  sudden.  In  his 
account  of  the  interview  with  Elizabeth  there  is  nothing 
which  indicates  any  consciousness  of  failing  health.f  But 
he  survived  this  final  honour  only  fifteen  days,  dying  on  the 
19th  August,  1601.  By  his  last  Will,  he  made  a  useful 
bequest  to  the  Drapers'  Company,  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  loans,  without  interest,  to  its  poorer  members, 

♦  Additional  MSS.  in  Brit.  Mus.,  15664.  ff.  226,  227  [A  transcript  of 
Lambarde's  MS.]. 

t  In  a  letter  to  Lord  Bur^hley,  written  twelve  years  earlier  (4  Oct., 
1589),  he  speaks  of  his  "  decay  of  sight,"  which  makes  his  labours  on  the 
Records  the  more  honorable  to  his  memory. 
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to  aid  them  in  their  industry.  He  was  buried  at  Green- 
wich, where  a  monnment  was  ndsed  to  his  menion%  which, 
cm  the  rebuilding  of  the  church  (1715),  was  removed  to 
SevenoakSj  the  seat  of  the  Lambarde  family.  Some  of  his 
numerous  writings  yet  remain  in  manuscript.  His  Pandecta 
BotMhrum  found  its  way,  like  so  manv  other  documents  of 
a  similar  nature,*  into  the  Librarj-  of  Mr.  Thomas  Astle, 
and  by  him  was  bequeathed  to  the  Duke  of  Buckingham. 
Everything  that  be  did  is  as  strongly  marked  by  conscien- 
tiousness and  humility,  as  by  learning  and  skill.  The  pro- 
ductions which  have  given  him  an  honourable  place  in  our 
literary  history  grew  out  of  the  strenuous  performance  of 
the  duties  of  the  day.  Few  men  have  worked  out  more 
consistently  the  old  maxim — 

Spartam  qiiam  nactus  es,  banc  exoma. 

The  next  Keeper  of  the  Tower  Records  was  Sir  Roger  g^^**^'* 
Wilbraham,  of  whom  in  that  capacity  nothing  is  known,  the 
beyond  the  feet  of  his  appointment.  He  surrendered  the 
oflBce  in  June,  1603,  and  was  succeeded  by  Robert  Bowyer, 
who  to  some  extent  continued  the  labours  of  his  earlier 
predecessors.  Henry  Elsing,  better  known  in  his  office  of 
Clerk  of  the  Parliaments,  was  conjoined  with  Bow}'er  in 
his  Patent,  which  had  the  formal  confirmation  of  the 
Master  of  the  Rolls  in  December,  1604.t  But  the  true 
story  of  the  Records  has  to  be  taken  up  in  another 
quarter. 

Arthur  Agarde,  Deputy  Chamberlain  of  the  Exchequer 
fix)m  the  year  1570  to  the  year  1615,  was  almost  exactly 
contemporary  with  Lambarde,  although  he  survived  him 

•  Amongst  them  other  Calendars  of  Records  in  the  Tower,  compiled 
hj  Michael  Hencage  and  others,  and  signed  by  Lambarde. 
t  Boeqwei  Book,  Jas.  I,  Dec.  23, 1604  (Rolls  House). 

10 
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fourteen  years.  Their  pursuits,  and  for  a  time  their  official 
of  Arthur  fuuctioDs,  Were  closely  similar,  but  there  is  not,  I  believe, 
^*^*-  any  indication  of  their  intimacy.  Agarde,  like  Camden, 
Cotton,  Spelman,  and  Selden,  was  a  conspicuous  member 
of  that  early  "Society  of  Antiquaries,"  which  has  been 
mentioned  in  a  preceding  chapter.*  It  is  uncertain  whether 
or  not  Lambarde  belonged  to  this  Society. t  Both  Agarde 
and  Lambarde  rendered  eminent  service  as  Record  OflBcers, 
but  while  Lambarde  had  only  four  years  in  which  to 
work  in  that  department,  Agarde  had  forty-five  years. 
Born  while  Henry  VIII  was  still  in  his  vigour,  he  lived 
through  more  than  half  of  the  reign  of  James  I,  and  was  the 
life-long  friend  and  fellow-labourer  of  Sir  Robert  Cotton. 

His  close  friendship  for  Cotton  has,  indeed,  been  lately 

made  the  occasion  of  casting  a  stigma  on  Agarde's  fame, 

as  well  as  on  Cotton's,  which  I  believe  to  be,  in  both  cases, 

undeserved.     That,  however,  will  be  most  fitly  dealt  with. 

His  Lft-     when  we  come  to  the  biography  of  Sir  Robert   Cotton 

boar«  at  the       ,  .  or./ 

Eichequer.  himsclf.  Bom  in  1540,  of  a  respectable  Derbyshire  family, 
Arthur  Agarde  became  at  an  early  age  a  Clerk  in  the 
Exchequer,  and  by  Sir  Nicholas  Throckmorton  was  made 
Deputy  Chamberlain.  To  the  duties  of  that  Office  his 
energies  were  thenceforth  devoted.  His  relaxation  seems 
to  liave  consisted  mainly  in  the  composing  discourses  on 
some  crucial  subjects  in  oiu*  English  archaeology,  which 
were  read  from  time  to  time  to  his  brother  antiquaries  at 
their  periodical  meetings. 

Agai'de's  Compendium  of  the  Records  in  the  Treasury  was 

pendiam  "f  not  entirely  completed  until  1610.    In  1631,  it  was  printed 

^rdi,   of  i^^j.  p^ijiig  ygg     jj  is  drawn  up  with  great  perspicuity,  and 

includes    many   quaint   and   curious   illustrative  remarks, 

♦  Chapter  YII,  p.  160 

t  The  lists  diflPer  considerably.    Lambarde's  name  occurs  only  in  one, 
and  that  I  believe  the  least  authentic. 
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Like  all  early  works  of  its  kind,  it  makes  no  attempt  to 
classify  the  documents  described,  more  minutely  than  they 
were  classed  by  their  actual  arrangement  and  sequence  in 
the  repositories  themselves.  Like  its  compeers,  therefore, 
it  is  what  would  now  be  termed  a  press-catalogue,  or 
inventory.  It  is  prefaced  by  "A  distinguishinge  of  the 
Threasauries."  There  were  then  four  of  them,  which  are 
thus  enumerated:  (1)  The  first  Treasury,  in  the  Court  of 
Receipt ;  (2)  The  second  Treasury,  in  the  New  Palace  at 
Westminster ;  (3)  The  third  Treasury,  in  the  late  dissolved 
Abbey  of  Westminster  (in  the  old  Chapter  House) ;  (4)  The 
fourth  Treasury,  in  the  Cloister  of  the  said  Abbey.  Then 
follows  an  earnest  exhortation  to  his  successors,  "  in  the 
name  of  God,  for  the  service  of  the  Prince,  satisfying  of  the 
Subject,  and  discharging  of  their  own  duty  with  a  good 
conscience,''  that  they  would  "  observe  some  instructions, 
.  .  learned  and  noted  by  long  experience,  .  .  both  for  the 
preservation  of  the  same  Records  and  the  ready  finding  of 
them." 

The  four  great  enemies  of  Records  are,  he  proceeds  to 
say,  Fire ;  Water ;  Rats  and  mice ;  Misplacing.  These  ""*•.  8^* 
require  a  four-fold  diligence.  Against  Fire,  he  commends  theReeordi. 
the  continuance  of  the  Records  in  vaulted  rooms.  Against 
Water,  he  reminds  the  officers  of  the  necessity  for  thorough 
examination,  and  reparation,  when  needful,  after  any 
"  great  glut  of  rain,  snow,  or  tempest.''  Against  Rats  and 
mice,  he  enforces  the  necessity  of  strong  boxes,  chests,  and 
presses,  and  of  periodical  inspection  of  their  contents.  As 
to  Misplacing,  he  thus  exhorts  the  Record  Keepers  to  come : 
"  Misplacing  is  an  evil  that  riseth  by  the  Officer  that  pro- 
duceth  the  Record  for  the  search  or  service ;  and  it  is  an 
enemy  to  all  good  order,  and  the  bringer  in  of  all  horror 
and  inconvenience  among  Records.  ...  If  one  be  thrust 
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into  another's  bag,  or  misplaced  in  its  King's  time,  .  .  it 
is  impossible  to  find  anything  certain ;  yea,  and  the  officer 
shall  be  discredited,  when  it  shall  be  pleaded  against  him, 
* Nul  tiel  record'  "  Another  and  important  remark  which 
immediately  follows  will  require  notice  hereafter,  for  its  bear- 
ing upon  the  recent  allegations  against  Sir  Robert  Cotton. 
The  Inventory  proceeds  to  describe  the  principal  Records 
of  each  Treasury,  beginning  with  Domesday  and  the  Black 
k^S^  if  -ffoo^,  and  it  mentions,  incidentally,  the  various  calendars 
Tentofy.  aud  "  brevlatcs  "  which  Agarde  had  himself  prepared  of 
many  important  classes  of  documents.  Its  value  is  en- 
hanced— in  a  certain  sense — ^by  the  marginal  notes  which 
subsequent  officers  of  the  Exchequer,  and  more  especially 
Peter  Le  Neve,  have  inserted,  indicating  sometimes  that 
they  had,  in  their  due  custody,  the  documents  and  calendars 
so  inventoried,  but  too  often  that  they  had  "  never  seen  " 
them.  Eminently  curious  is  the  "Calendar  of  all  the 
Leagues  and  Treaties,  between  the  Kings  of  England  and 
other  States,  as  they  are  placed  in  the  fourth  Treasury  at 
Westminster,"  which  concludes  the  series.  These  are 
arranged,  tabularly,  under  the  names  of  the  countries 
treated  with.  The  earliest  document  entered  is  dated  in 
1190;  the  latest,  in  1597. 

It  is  another  and  conspicuous  proof  of  the  good  order 
into  which  the  Records,  generally,  had  been  brought  towards 
the  close  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  that  in  the  Remem- 
brancer's Office  at  Westminster  a  series  of  Calendars  was 
kept  of  the  Records  in  the  Tower  of  London.  It  is  not  appa- 
rent by  whom  this  useful  provision  was  made  for  searchers, 
but  such  a  series  seems  to  have  been  available  in  1592. 

Agarde  died  (22nd  August,  1615)  five  years  after  com- 
pleting his  Compendium^  which  he  had  carefully  secured  to 
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the  use  of  his  successors,  and  for  the  public  service.  He  neath  and 
was  buried  in  the  Cloister  of  Westminster  Abbey.  By  his  a^!* 
last  Will  he  directed  that  eleven  other  MSS.  on  Exchequer 
affairs,  which  he  had  prepared  for  his  own  use,  should  be 
placed  in  the  Exchequer  Office,  on  payment  of  a  small  sum 
to  his  Executors.  His  general  collections  in  archaeology  he 
bequeathed  to  his  dear  friend  Sir  Robert  Cotton.  Camden 
has  honoured  him  with  the  epithet  "a  most  excellent 
antiquary."  Selden  says  of  him :  "  Mr.  Agarde  was  a  man 
known  to  be  most  painful,  industrious,  and  sufficient,"  in 
matters  of  Antiquity.  He  has  thus  that  acceptable  tribute 
— the  praise  of  the  praiseworthy. 

With  the  Bowyers,  the  Lambardes,  and  the  Agardes,  of 
Elizabeth's  days,  and  their  honourable  labours,  I  close  this 
slight  retrospect  of  the  History  of  our  Records,  in  its  first 
period.  There  had  doubtless  been  many  losses  and  much 
occasional  neglect.  But,  on  the  whole,  this  first  period  is 
characterised  by  strenuous  effort  to  preserve  and  to 
systematise  the  memorials  of  our  Legislation, — the  mate- 
rials of  our  History, — the  evidences  of  our  ancient  and 
hard- won  Liberties.  The  very  cumbrousness  of  the  formali- 
ties and  technicalities  which  enwrap  our  national  mimi- 
ments,  and  thus  add  to  the  toilsomeness  of  research  amongst 
them,  also  add — under  one  point  of  view — to  their  signifi- 
cance and  value.  For  these  very  technicalities  bear  witness 
to  our  English  reverence  for  law,  and  love  of  ancient  usage. 
It  would  be  hard  to  tell  what  we  owe  as  a  Nation  to  the 
practice  of  traditional,  minute,  and  almost  indiscriminate 
"  enrolment."  Nor  is  it  an  accident  in  our  History  that  so 
many  of  the  eminent  statesmen  and  patriots  who  have  stood 
in  the  van,  in  our  days  of  peril,  have  also  been  "  black- 
letter  lawyers." 
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§  2.  History  of  the  Public  Records  in  the  period 
op  increased  separation  and  of  gross  neglect. 
— Losses   during  the  Civil  Wars. — Life  and 

LABOURS  OP  PrYNNE. COMMITTEES  OP  THE  HoUSE 

OF  Lords. — The  "  Methodizers  "  of  1 764. 

To  the  ordinary  causes  of  neglect  and  loss,  arising  from 
that  occasional  succession  of  an  indolent  and  unskilful  man 
to  a  zealous  and  able  one,  which  seems  to  be  an  incident 
inseparable  from  human  affairs,  whether  great  or  small, 
were  added,  under  the  Stuarts,  causes  more  potent  still. 
Favouritism  and  corrupt  bargaining  became  habitual  in  the 
filling  up  of  all  kinds  of  State  appointments.  The  Civil 
Wars  occasioned,  first,  hasty  removals  of  Records  and 
State  Papers  from  place  to  place ;  then,  the  multiplication 
of  repositories,  already  too  numerous;  finally,  the  actual 
destruction  of  valuable  Records, — sometimes,  by  the  mere 
accidents  of  warfare  ;  at  other  times,  of  set  purpose.  And 
to  the  losses  which  thus  accrued  were  added  severe  losses 
by  fire. 
Conflicting  The  conflicts,  also,  about  jurisdiction  over  Records 
junsdiction  \^q^^j^q  incrcasiugly  a  source  of  mischief.  The  dispute 
between  Sir  William  Cordell  and  Bowyer  had  led  to  no 
settlement  of  the  question.  It  was  revived  in  1604, 
between  Edward,  Lord  Bruce  of  Kinlosse,  then  Master  of 
the  Rolls,  and  Peter  Proby,  who  claimed  an  independent 
custody  over  all  the  Records  in  the  Tower,  as  successor  of 


as  to  RecordB 
in  the  Tower. 
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Sir  Roger  Wilbrahara.  The  Lords  of  the  Council,  after 
referring  the  matter  to  the  Judges  and  receiving  their 
opinion,  reported  thus : — The  possession  of  the  Records  of 
Chancery  ought,  they  say,  to  be  delivered  up  **  unto  the 
Master  of  the  Rolls,  or  to  such  as  his  Lordship  shall 
appoint  to  receive  the  same."  But  "whereas  there  are 
divers  other  Records  remaining  in  the  Tower,  that  have 
been  removed  thither  from  the  King's  Bench,  the  Common 
Pleas,  the  Exchequer,  and  other  Courts  of  His  Majesty 

the    custody    of    which  . . .  doth   not   appertain   to 

the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  but  is  and  ought  to  be  at  His 
Majesty's  pleasure  to  order  and  dispose  of,  we  think  it 

meet  that the  custody  of  the  foresaid  Records   not 

appertaining  to  the  Chancery  be  not  otherwise  disposed  of 
than  by  His  Majesty's  warrant."  They  suggest,  however, 
the  possible  expediency  "  that  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  do 
make  suit  unto  His  Majesty  to  obtain  .  .  a  grant  .  .  of  tlie 
keeping  of  the  said  Records,  not  of  the  Chancery ;"  and, 
finally,  reciting  the  purchase  by  Proby  from  Mrs.  Heneage, 
the  widow  of  a  former  keeper,  of  certain  Calendars,  "  and 
other  instruments,"  they  recommend  the  payment  to  him 
of  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  "  upon  the  delivery  of  the 
said  Records  and  Books."* 

In  1617,  an  attempt  was  made  to  create  a  new  office  Remcm- 
called  "General  Remembrancer  of  Matters  of  Record,"  to  be.  '.''^I;;'' 
held,  jointly,  by  three  Patentees,  avowedly  "  for  the  ease  of 
the  King's  subjects  in  their  searches,"  but  more  probably 
to  give  birth  to  a  new  and  lucrative  system  of  fees.  This 
scheme  failed,  as  did  also  an  attempt  in  the  following  reign, 
to  resuscitate  the  grant.f     It  made  no  change  in  jurisdic- 

*  Domestic  Papers,  MS.,  S.  P.  O.,  James  I.  ix,  1  i,  Ac. 
t  lb.,  Chas.  I,  cxlviii,  57. 
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tion,  and  no  i"eduction  in  the  number  of  the  Record  Re- 
positories. 

The  burning  of  the  Six  Clerks'  OflBce,  in  December  1621, 
sixacito'in  occasioned  a  severe  loss  of  Records.  A  certain  Six  Clerk 
named  Tuthil,  having  (according  to  the  account  we  have  of 
the  calamity  by  an  eye-witness  of  it.  Sir  Simonds  D'Ewes), 
''  out  of  a  little  base  niggardliness,  neglected  to  mend  the 
hearth  of  his  chimney,  which  was  cracked,  some  of  the  fire 
.  .  got  through  .  .  to  the  woodwork,  .  .  and  so  firing 
that  chamber,  was  the  occasion  of  biuning  all  the  Six 
Clerks*  Offices."  The  Council  did  what  could  be  done 
towards  repairing  the  mischief  by  issuing  a  Proclamation 
for  re-enrolments,  but  much  of  the  loss  was  irretrievable.* 

To  narrate,  in  detail,  the  various  losses  of  Records 
which  accompanied  the  progress  of  the  Civil  Wars  would 
be  both  tedious  and  profitless.  The  results  will  sufficiently 
appear  in  subsequent  passages  of  the  story.  The  attention 
of  the  Houses  of  Parliament  was  repeatedly  called  to  the 
subject,  at  various  stages  of  the  contest,  but  with  no  sub- 
stantial advantage.  Thus,  in  1643,  the  House  of  Com- 
paruamen.  mous  ordcrcd  the  Office  of  Clerk- Keeper  of  Records  in  the 
m^ces  re-  Towcr  to  bc  *'  scqucstratcd  into  the  hands  of  John  Selden," 
^mg  Ee-  ^^^  ^^^  j.j^^  assent  of  the  Lords  it  was  sequestrated  ac- 
cordingly. But  Selden's  vast  claims  on  the  gratitude  of 
posterity  do  not  include  any  direct  service  in  this  depart- 
ment. Again,  in  1647,  the  House  of  Lords  ordered  that 
"  all  sequestrated  Evidences  and  Records  "  should  be  de- 
livered to  the  Registrar  for  the  Sale  of  the  Bishops'  Lands. 
This  order  was  the  source  of  additional  mischief.  Part  of 
these  Records  were  kept  at  Westminster ;  part  of  them  in 

•  Journal,  &c.,  in  Harleian  MS.,  64^,  f.  63 ;  Collection  of  Proclamations, 
S.  P.  O.,  No.  100. 
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a  house  in  the  Old  Jewry,  others  were  lost.*  Four  or  five 
years  later,  Hugh  Peters  proposed  a  method  of  dealing  with 
the  Records  generally,  which  would  have  been  swift  and 
final.  In  his  curious  tract  entitled.  Good  Work  for  a  Good 
Magistrate,  under  the  heading  "  A  Short  Model  for  the 
Law,"  after  recommending  a  system  of  public  and  parochial 
Registration,  both  of  Lands  and  of  Wills, — "This  being  HughPete» 
done,"  he  continues,  *'it  is  very  advisable  to  biun  all  the  '^^^^^^ 
old  Records  ;  yea,  even  those  in  the  Tower,  the  monuments 
of  tyranny/'  But  it  is  fair  to  acknowledge  that  this  silly 
outburst  of  ignorance  occurs  in  a  piece,  which,  in  its  treat- 
ment of  several  other  and  weighty  subjects,  indicates  an 
acute  and  vigorous  inteUect.  In  relation  to  such  matters 
as  Public  Works,  the  proper  incidence  of  Taxation, 
Prison  Discipline,  Copyright,  the  Rewards  of  Invention,  he 
was  in  advance  of  his  age.f  In  matters  of  technical  juris- 
prudence, and  in  regard,  especially,  to  the  right  province  of 
legislation,  he  was  almost  on  a  level  with  Jack  Cade. 

From  the  terms  of  an  order  of  the  House  of  Commons,     sappoKd 
made  2nd  November,   1647,}  it  has  been  strangely  sup-  S^^gp,^ 
posed  that  the  good  policy  of  a  single  General  Record  Re-  ^^^  '^ 
pository  for  the  whole  kingdom,  was  recognised  by  the  Long  pwitory. 
Parliament,  whilst  yet  scarcely  out  of  the  heat  of  its  struggle 
with  Charles.     But  a  more  attentive  examination  of  those 
terms,  will,  I  think,  make  it  plain  enough  that  what  was 

•  JowmdU  of  ike  House  of  Commons,  iii,  291,  728;  JotimdU  of  the 
Howe  of  Lords,  vi,  285 ;  ix,  440. 

t  Thus,  in  1651,  he  adyocates  an  extensive  system  of  canals ;  the  em- 
bankment of  the  Thames :  the  abolition  of  imprisonment  for  debt,  in 
company  with  severely  repressive  measures  against  fraudulent  bank- 
ruptcy ;  the  universal  substitution  of  Salaries  for  Fees  of  Office ;  and 
many  other  changes,  which  in  our  own  generation  have  been  carried  out, 
or  partially  carried  out. 

X  Journals  of  ilw  House  of  Commons,  v,  348. 
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then  contemplated  was  nothing  more  than  a  collection,  into 
one  place,  of  those  Records  and  documents  which  had  been 
seized,  as  part  of  the  estates  of  "  delinquents."  If  further 
evidence  of  the  fact  be  needed,  it  will  be  foimd  in  the  Inter- 
regnum Books,  preserved  in  the  State  Paper  Branch  at  the 
new  Rolls  House, 
other  Re-  Bctwcen  this  date  and  that  of  the  Restoration,  the  princi- 
in  thTin^  pal  notices  which  occur  of  the  fortunes  of  the  Records,  lie 
"P*"^-  in  two  other  entries  on  the  Journals  of  the  Commons.  In 
1651,  that  House  directed  that  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  for 
the  time  being,  should  have  the  responsible  superintendence 
of  the  Record  Office  in  the  Tower,  and  that  William  Ryley 
should  continue  as  clerk  under  him.*  In  1656,  it  directed 
that  certain  Records  which  had  accumulated  in  rooms  above 
the  Parliament  House,  should  be  removed  to  the  house  called 
"  the  King's  Fish  House."t  ^ov  a  very  long  period,  indeed, 
the  course  pursued  whenever  an  accumulation  of  Records 
created  inconvenience,  was  simply  to  establish  a  new  re- 
pository, in  almost  any  place  that  might  chance  to  offer, 
and  with  little  or  no  regard  either  to  accessibility  or  to  safe- 
keeping.  The  records  in  the  custody  of  *'  the  King's 
Fishmonger  "  figure  conspicuously  in  the  Reports  of  Com- 
mittees of  Inquiry  in  the  days  of  Queen  Anne  and  of  King 
George  the  First.  They  were  records  of  high  historical 
value,  being,  for  the  most  part,  the  archives  of  the  famous 
Court  of  Wards  and  Liveries. 

Removal  of      Aftcr  thc  surrcudcr  of  Edinburgh  Castle  to  Cromwell, 
^uI^d'T  in  December  1650,  he  gave  to  the  Lord  Register  of  Scot- 
land, Archibald  Johnston,  passes  for  the  safe  conveyance 
of  the  "  Public  Writs  and  Registers  of  the  Kingdom  of 

*  Journals  of  Uie  House  of  Cmnmons.  vi,  617. 
t  lb,  vii,  445,  448. 
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Scotland/'  and  they  were  placed  on  shipboard  accordingly, 
but,  despite  the  passes,  were  captured  by  the  Parliament's 
ships,  and  brought  to  London,  where  they  were  lodged  in 
the  Tower.*  In  1653,  on  complaint  of  the  Scottish  Parlia- 
ment, that  of  England  ordered  a  severance  of  Public  Records 
and  Papers  of  State  from  Registers  and  Deeds  concerning 
the  right  of  private  persons,  with  a  view  to  the  retention 
of  the  former  class,  and  the  return  to  Scotland  of  the  latter, 
but  it  was  not  until  1657  that  the  Ordinance  was  carried 
into  effect,  t  After  the  Restoration,  the  documents  which 
had  remained  were  again  claimed.  In  December,  1660* 
Ryley  petitioned  the  King  for  a  reward  for  his  "  extraordi- 
nary  pains  in  examining  a  hundred  and  seven  hogsheads, 
twelve  chests,  five  trunks,  and  four  barrels,  of  Records  and 
Papers  belonging  to  Scotland,  now  delivered  to  the  Deputy 
of  Sir  Archibald  Primrose,  Register  of  Scotland."}  How 
far  this  formidable-looking  task  was  rewarded,  if  at  all,  I 
find  no  evidence.  The  unlucky  Scottish  Records  were  re- 
turned— ^by  intention — to  their  proper  abode,  but  their 
mishaps  pursued  them,  and  they  suffered  shipwreck,  with 
no  small  damage ;  thus  experiencing  a  like  fatality  to  that 
which  is  said,  traditionally,  to  have  attended  a  former 
transfer  and  former  return  of  Scottish  Records,  in  Plan- 
tagenet  days. 

•  Ayloffe's  statement  (or  rather  Astle's),  in  the  Introduction  to 
the  Calendara  of  Ancient  Charters  (p.  69),  is  a  mere  travesty  of  the 
facts.  It  begins  thus  :  "  Cromwell,  after  the  Battle  of  Worcester,  having 
r€iffaged  ScoUandy  caused  the  Records... of  that  kingdom  to  be  removed 
to  the  Tower  of  London."  There  are  here  three  distinct  assertions,  and 
each  of  them  is  inaccurate. 

t  Domestic  Papers,  MS ,  S.  P.  O.,  Chas.  II,  xxiv,  419.  Thurloe's 
State  Papers,  i,  117.  Whitelocke,  Memorials  of  the  English  Affairs, 
490. 

J  A  Brief  Register  of  Parlia/nientary  Writs,  Pt.  iv.  Dedicatory  Epistle. 
[Prynne's  " Brief  Register"  extends  to  1470  closely  printed  pages]. 
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martTui^  William  Ryley  was  succeeded,  in  the  custody  of  the  Tower 
Tower B«5ord  Rccoids,  bv  William  Prynne,  the  "  Cato  of  the  age,"  as 
liun  Prynne.  Cbarles  thc  Secoud  called  mm.  One  does  not  wonder  that 
Charles  could  not  hear  Prynne^s  name  mentioned,  without 
a  smile  or  a  jest.  Two  more  antithetical  men  never,  it  is 
probable,  stood  face  to  face  on  English  ground.  Prynne 
had  had  a  long  acquaintance  with  Records  in  almost  every 
form.  He  had  studied  and  quoted  them  with  reference  to 
all  sorts  of  topics.  He  had  been  himself  the  subject- 
matter  of  many  records  which  mark  the  nadir  of  English 
jurisprudence.  But  before  he  became  a  Record  Keeper, 
he  had  passed  his  sixtieth  year.  Yet  he  achieved  something 
in  their  arrangement  and  cataloguing  which,  incomplete  as 
it  necessarily  was,  well  deserves  memorial.  He  could  not 
fail,  while  breath  was  in  him,  to  continue  those  endless 
compilations  which  have  won  for  him  the  epithet  '*  volumi- 
nous Prynne,"  but  he  could  honestly  boast  that  he  made 
progress  in  his  self-imposed  tasks  "  at  vacant  hours  bor- 
rowed from  my  natural  rest  and  repasts,  without  the  least 
neglect  of  my  other  and  public  services.''  That  his  labours 
might  be  unbroken  upon,  it  was  his  plan  to  work,  in  the 
old  Record  Tower,  with  a  tray  of  bread,  cheese,  and  ale,  at 
his  elbow ;  and  his  learned  successor,  Sir  Francis  Palgrave, 
was  inclined  to  think  that,  occasionally,  his  calendars  bore 
testimony  to  the  nappiness  of  the  beverage.  It  is  a  sug- 
gestive picture.  That  grizzled  head  which  is  so  studiously 
bent,  from  mom  till  eve  over  the  musty  rolls  of  the 
Plantagenets,  had  been  thrice  mutilated  in  the  pillory ;  had 
been  imprisoned  in  ten  fortresses ;  had,  in  that  very  Tower 
of  London,  been  driven,  when  deprived  for  a  season  of  pen 
and  ink,  to  express  its  crowding  thoughts  by  scratching 
them  on  the  stone  walls ;  had  uttered  many  vehement  if 
not  very  coherent  speeches   in  the   critical   days  of  the 
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Long  Parliament ;  had,  in  fine,  given  birth  to  a  hundred 
and  sixty  several  treatises, — some  of  them  books  of  a 
thousand  pages  apiece, — ^before  it  began  to  struggle  with 
its  seven  years^  weary  labour  on  the  Records  of  the 
Tower. 

Prynne  was  bom  at  Swainswick,  near  Bath,  in  1600;  j^^^l^ 
became  a  commoner  of  Oriel  in  1616;  and  a  student  of 
Lincoln's  Inn,  in  1620.  His  first  publication,  T/ie  Per- 
petuity of  a  Begenerate  MatCs  Estate,  appeared  in  1627,  and 
brought  him  immediately  into  conflict  with  the  ruling 
powers.  With  him,  it  will  be  seen,  thinking  and  study 
long  preceded  publication,  but,  having  once  begun  to  print, 
he  knew  no  pause.  And  almost  every  fresh  book  was  a 
fresh  trouble.  The  famous  Histriomastiw  appeared  in 
1633,  but  much  of  it  had  been  printed  nearly  three  years 
before.  Bishop  Laud,  now  at  the  threshold  of  his  Arch- 
bishopric, had  been  grievously  offended  by  Prynne^s  pre- 
vious books,  but  the  punishment  he  had  then  been  enabled 
to  inflict,  fell  more  upon  the  printer  than  the  author.  Now, 
he  hoped  to  wreak  full  vengeance  upon  both,  and  also  upon 
the  unlucky  licenser ;  for  the  offensive  books  had  come  out 
with  the  imprimatur  of  Archbishop  Abbot's  Chaplain. 
Laud,  there  is  good  reason  to  think,  carried  the  volume  with 
his  own  hands  to  the  King,  pointed  out  obnoxious  passages, 
and  put  a  malevolent  interpretation  upon  doubtful  ones.* 
An  unfortunate  entry  in  the  Index — "  Women  Actors,  noto- 
rious — ,"  which  especially  and  naturally  excited  Charles's 
wrath,  fix)m  the  fact  that  the  Queen  herself  had  recently  (for 
the  first  time)  performed  in  a  Court  masque,  could  not  well 
have  been  aimed  at  royalty,  since  proof  was  adduced  that  the 

•  DimesHe  Papers,  MS.,  S.  P.  O.,  CbarleB  I,  czli,  No.  17;  cxlii,  22; 
cxliv,  10,  48. 
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TheHiBtotio-  book,  with  its  index,  was  actually  published  before  that 
paniahment.  performance  took  place.  But  King  and  Prelate  were  im- 
placable. And,  in  the  Star  Chamber,  although  the  voices 
were  the  voices  of  the  judges,  the  words  were  the  words 
of  King  and  Prelate.  Very  significant  is  the  language  of 
Lord  Cottington,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer: — "If 
Master  Prynne  should  be  demanded  what  he  would  have, 
he  liketh  nothing ;  no  state  or  sex  ;  music  and  dancing  are 
unlawful,  even  in  Kings  ;  no  kind  of  recreation,  no  kind  of 
entertainment,  no,  not  so  much  as  hawking :  all  are 
damned.  .  .  .  Master  Prynne  would  have  a  new  church, 
new  laws,  and  new  entertainments.  God  knows  what  he 
would  have.  He  would  have  a  new  King !"  Such  was  the 
style  of  a  Star  Chamber  charge,  under  Charles  the  First. 
"  I  do  condemn  Master  Prynne,"  continued  Lord  Cotting- 
ton,  to  stand  in  the  Pillory  in  two  places,  .  .  and  that  he 
shall  lose  both  his  ears,  one  in  each  place  j  .  .  .  and,  lastly 
— nay  not  lastly, — I  do  condemn  him  in  five  thousand 
pounds'  fine  to  the  King.  And  lastly,  to  perpetual  im- 
prisonment." And  the  other  judges  echo  Lord  Cottington. 
One  of  them  was  even  for  increasing  the  fine  to  ten 
thousand  pounds;  and  would  have  had  his  forehead 
branded.  Prynne  in  vain  entreated  mercy ;  besought  the 
Council  to  become  his  mediators  with  the  King  for  the 
mitigation  of  his  ruinous  fine  and  corporal  punishment. 
He  had  already  suffered  a  long  and  severe  imprisonment, 
before  trial,  under  a  warrant  of  the  Council  issued  by  the 
King's  command.*  His  sufferings  were  made  a  jest  by  the 
courtiers :  "  Master  Prynne,"  they  said,  "  is  become  so 
enamoured  of  dancing  that  he  will  dance  a  gaillarde  on  the 

*  Domestic  Papers,  ut  supra,  S.  P.  O.,  ccxlii,  50 ;  ccxlv,  6 ;  ccxlvi,  108 ; 
cclx,  120 ;  ccbdii,  46 ;  cclxvi,  60.  Rushworth,  Collections,  ii,  220.  State 
Trials,  iii,  662—586. 
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loss  of  his  ears."  The  University  of  Oxford  deprived  and 
expelled  him.  The  Society  of  Lincoln's  Inn  disbarred 
liinL  It  appears,  curiously,  that  by  the  bequest  of  some 
Puritan  lady,  a  copy  of  Histriomastix  had  been  given  to 
Sion  College  Library,  in  the  short  interval  between  its 
publication  and  the  trial.  The  Star  Chamber  endeavoured, 
vainly,  to  suppress  the  book,  wherever  it  might  be  met 
with. 

The  merits  and  demerits  of  the  Drama  were  of  real  and 
momentous  interest  to  Englishmen,  but  the  interest  was 
ill-appreciated  in  Prynne's  day.  A  busy,  conspicuous,  and 
in  some  points  of  view  an  estimable  section  of  the  public, 
shared  many  of  Prynne's  opinions  about  it,  but  neither  he 
nor  they  represented  EngUsh  feehng  on  that  question. 
The  subject  which  next  brought  Prynne  into  the  Star 
Chamber  and  into  the  Pillory,  stirred  EngUsh  feeling  to  its 
depths. 

The  growth  of  ecclesiastical  tyranny  had  become  as 
manifest  as  the  growth  of  puritanical  fanaticism  and 
puerility.  Each  had  fed  the  other.  Both,  together,  were 
daily  imperilling  the  very  existence  of  that  Church  to 
which  in  earlier,  as  in  later,  days,  everything  that  is  best 
and  deepest  in  English  culture  and  in  English  policy  had 
been  so  largely  indebted.  The  excesses  and  foUies  of  a  wicke,'and 
rabid  Puritanism  were  becoming  only  too  evident.  But  im7. 
they  were  not,  as  yet,  the  crying  evils  of  the  day.  The 
unchecked  dominance  of  the  Chmrch  Courts ;  the  supremacy, 
over  all  literature,  of  a  Church  Censorship ;  the  repression 
of  errors  of  opinion  by  fire  and  sword,  must  have  proved 
fatal  to  English  freedom.  Whatever  their  mistakes  and 
their  excesses,  Prynne,  Bastwicke,  and  Burton,  when  they 
stood  together  at  the  bar  of  the  Star  Chamber,  to  answer 
to  charges  of  libel,  after  a  vain  attempt  by  the  Crown 
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Counsel  to  expose  them  to  the  utmost  penalties  of  High 
Treason,  stood  there  as  the  champions  of  the  Liberties  of 
England. 

Prynne's  present  offence — the  addition,  that  is,  to  the 
standing  offence  of  his  continuing  to  breathe  vital  air — lay 
in  the  writing,  during  his  imprisonment  in  the  Tower,  of 
two  pamphlets  on  Church  questions.  The  one  was  A  Dia- 
logue  concerning  the  Sabbath's  Morality;  the  other  was 
called  Netoes  from  Ipswich^  and  stigmatised,  in  terms  of 
gross  virulence,  some  recent  acts  of  Matthew  Wren,  Bishop 
of  Norwich,  and  of  other  prelates.  Here  it  will  suflBce  to 
Prynne's  quotc  oue  Small  but  most  significant  incident  of  the  trial. 
In  the  course  of  it,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  Finch,  looking 
earnestly  on  Prynne,  said,  "  I  had  thought  Master  Prynne 
had  no  ears,  but  methinks  he  hath  ears,''  which  caused, 
says  the  narrator  and  eye-witness,  the  Lords  present  to 
take  the  stricter  view  of  him ;  and  for  their  better  satisfac- 
tion, the  Usher  of  the  Court  was  commanded  to  turn  up 
his  hair,  and  show  his  ears ;  upon  the  sight  whereof  the 
Lords  were  displeased  that  there  had  formerly  been  no 
more  cut  off;  and  uttered  some  disgraceful  words  of  him. 
Lord  Cottington  again  was  first  to  pronounce  judgment — 
"I  condemn  these  three  men  to  lose  their  ears  in  the 
Palace  Yard ;  to  be  fined  five  thousand  pounds  a  man  to 
His  Majesty;  and  to  perpetual  imprisonment  in  three 
remote  places,  .  .  namely,  in  .  .  .  Carnarvon,  Cornwall,  and 
Lancaster."  "  I,"  added  Lord  Finch,  "  condemn  Prynne 
to  be  stigmatised  in  the  cheeks  with  the  letters  S.  L.,*  for 
a  'seditious  Ubeller.'"     To  which  all  the  Lords  agreed. 

•  Which  he  himself  used  to  interpret  into  StignuUa  Laudis  : — 

"  Stig^mata  maTillifl  referens  insignia  Landis 
Exultans  remeo,  yictima  grata  Deo." 

Pbynne's  Cornfcyrtable  Cordials,  p.  15. 
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The  scene  at  Whitehall  at  the  execution  of  the  sentence  on 
these  three  men,  on  the  thirtieth  of  June,  1637,  was,  in  a 
very  special  sense,  the  precursor  of  another  sad  scene  at 
Whitehall,  on  the  thirtieth  of  January,  1649.  The  execu- 
tioner, we  are  told,  ''  cut  deep  and  close  to  the  head,  so  as 
the  blood  ran  streaming  down  upon  the  scaffold,  which 
divers  persons  standing  about  the  pillory  seeing,  dipped 
iheir  handkerchiefs  in,  as  a  thing  most  precious ;  the  people 
giving  a  mournful  shout/'* 

Prynne,  who  could  never  decently  control  his  temper  or  rrpme'i 
restrain  his  pen  when  engaged  in  controversy,  seems  always  mat  at 
to  have  shown  patient  firmness  and  moderation  under  actual  g^ 
suffering.  During  his  first  imprisonment,  Simonds  D'Ewes 
tells  us — ''  When  I  went  to  visit  him  in  the  Fleet,  I  foimd 
in  him  the  rare  effects  of  an  upright  heart  and  a  good  con- 
science, by  his  serenity  of  spirit  and  cheerful  patience/'t 
And  such,  it  seems,  was  his  behaviour  during  his  three 
years*  imprisonment  in  the  soUtary  but  grand  and  roman- 
tically-seated old  Castle  of  JMEount  Orgueil,  on  the  coast  of 
Jersey.  He  won  friends,  too,  in  his  prisons.  Jailers, 
Wardens,  Lieutenants  of  the  Tower,  Governors  of  Jersey, 
seem  uniformly  to  have  conceived  respect  for  the  laborious, 
rugged,  and  much  enduring  man.  His  Jersey  imprison- 
ment he  celebrated,  or  as  he  would  himself  have  preferred 
to  say,  improved,  in  a  long  poem  on  ''  Rocks,  Seas,  and 
Gardens."}  There  is,  as  might  be  expected,  not  the 
smallest  spark  of  Poetry  in  this  production,  but  it  shows  a 
wonderful  familiarity  with  all  parts  of  Holy  Scripture,  and 
there  is  not  a  single  quotation  from  any  uninspired  author, 
in  the  whole  book, — ^which,  for  Prynne,  is  a  marvel  indeed. 

•  A  New  Discovery    of  the  Prelatet^  Tyrcmny  (1641)  passiiu.    StcUe 
TriaU,  iii,  711-770. 
f  D'Ewes,  Jovmalt  Harl.  MS.  ut  supra. 
X  Momt  OrgueU;  or,  Dmne  md  ProJUMe  MedUaUons,  1641. 
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Traditional  speech  about  him  is  not  yet,  in  Jersey,  quite 
extinct.* 

Prynne^s  return  to  London  in  1640,  in  company  with 
Henry  Burton,  one  of  his  fellow-suflFerers,  who  had  joined 
him  on  the  road,  was  Uke  a  triumphal  procession.    "  Never 

here,"  says  Robert  Baillie,  "  such  a  like  show Some 

of  good  note  say  [that  there  were]  above  four  thousand 
horse,  and  above  a  hundred  coaches ;  .  .  .  with  a  world  of 
foot,  every  one  with  their  rosemary  branch."  Well  may  he 
add,  "  This  galled  the  bishops  exceedingly/'t  This  public 
reception  was  soon  followed  by  one  of  the  most  curious, 
and  also  one  of  the  least  creditable,  incidents  in  Prynne's 
life.  In  regard  to  his  conduct  towards  Laud, — ^had  he 
been  put  on  his  defence  of  it, — ^it  would  have  been  useless 
for  him  to  have  striven  to  make  private  vindictiveness  wear 
the  mask  of  public  duty.  It  is  too  plain  that  much  as  he 
may  have  learnt  from  the  Bible,  he  had  failed  to  learn  some 
of  its  most  obvious  lessons, 
^'y^*'*         The   startling   eflFect    produced  on   Laud's    mind   and 

eonduet     in  ox 

the  trial  of  dcmcanour  when,  on  that  trying  morning  on  which  he  was 
Land.  called  upon  to  sum  up  the  main  points  of  his  long  Defence 
against  the  charges  aimed  at  his  life,  he  saw  that  "  every 
Lord  present  had  a  new  thin  book  in  folio,  in  a  blue  coat," 
containing  extracts  from  his  own  "  Diary,"  has  often  been 
referred  to.  It  was  Prynne's  act,  and  bore  but  a  too  close 
resemblance  to  acts  by  which  Prynne  himself  had  grievously 
suffered.  What  Prynne  had  endured  for  conscience  sake 
had  been  rewarded,  not  only  by  shouts  and  rosemary 
branches,  but  by  an  eager  readiness  to  return  him  to 
Parliament,  on  the  part  of  several  constituencies.     He  took 

*  That,  at  least,  is  the  impression  I  have  retained  of  a  visit  paid  to 
Mount  Orgneil  many  years  ago. 
f  'BiaUie,  Litten  and  JovmaU  (Bannatyne  Club),  i,  277. 
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his  seat  for  Newport  Pagnell  in  1642,  and  in  the  following 
year  bore  a  prominent  part  in  the  Archbishop's  impeach- 
ment, as  one  of  the  chosen  Managers  for  the  Commons. 
That  he  should  strain  every  nerve  to  put  down  the  Arch- 
bishop's policy  was,  with  his  views,  a  plain  duty.  That  he 
should  descend  to  stratagem  and  surprises  in  order  to  shed 
the  blood  of  the  defeated  Prelate,  already  tottering  to  the 
grave,  is  a  deep  stain  on  his  memory.     . 

The  way  in  which  Prynne  obtained  Laud's  Diary  and 
other  papers,  to  be  used  for  his  surer  condemnation,  is  thus 
described  by  the  Archbishop  himself  in  the  History  of  the 
Troubles  and  TrycU,  written  during  his  imprisonment: — 
"  The  manner  of  the  search  upon  me  was  thus :  Mr.  Pryn 
came  into  the  Tower,  with  other  searchers,  so  soon  as  the 
gates  were  open.     [This  was  on  the  31st  May,   1643.]     Laud'i  ac- 
He  made  haste  to  my  lodging,  commanded  the  warder  to  Id^^'ofhil 
open  my  doors,  left  two  musketeers  sentinels  below,  .  .  and  J" ^^^ 
one  at  the  stair-head ;  with  three  others,  which  had  their 
muskets  ready  cocked,  he  came  into  my  chamber,  and 

found  me  in  bed He  falls  first  to  my  pockets  to  rifle 

them ;  and  by  that  time  my  two  servants  came  running  in, 

half  ready He  took  from  me  twenty  and  one  bundles 

of  papers,  which  I  had  prepared  for  my  defence  ; the 

Scottish  Service-book,  with  such  Directions  as  accompanied 
it ;  a  little  book  or  Diary,  containing  all  the  occiurences  of 
my  life,  and  my  Book  of  Private  Devotions;  both  these 
last  written  through  with  my  own  hand.  Nor  could  I  get 
him  to  leave  this  last,  but  he  must  needs  see  what  passed 
between  God  and  me, — a  thing,  I  think,  scarce  ever  ofiered 
to  any  Christian.  The  last  place  which  he  rifled  was  a 
trunk  which  stood  by  my  bedside.  In  that  he  found  .... 
a  bundle  of  some  gloves,  .  .  .  and  caused  each  glove  to  be 
looked  into.     Upon  this,  I  tendered  him  one  pair  of  the 


monwealth. 
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gloves,  which  he  refusing,  I  told  him  he  might  take  them 
and  fear  no  bribe,  for  he  had  ah^ady  done  me  all  the 
mischief  he  could,  and  I  asked  no  favour  of  him.  So  he 
thanked  me,  took  the  gloves,  bound  up  my  papers,  .  .  .  and 
went  his  way/'*  Prynne  pursued  his  follen  enemy  with 
great  bitterness  to  the  end.  He  saw  so  little  to  regret  in 
that  bitterness  that,  after  the  lapse  of  nearly  five  years,  he 
said,  in  the  House  of  Commons :  "  I  brought  you  off  with 
honour  in  the  case  of  Canterbury "  [the  word  "  Bishop  " 
would  have  choked  him]  "  when  you  were  at  a  loss,  and 
cleared  the  justness  of  your  cause,  when  it  was  at  the 
lowest  ebb." 

pryime's  Uudcr  the  victorious  Parliament,  under  the  Council  of 
ta^ecL.  State,  and  under  Cromwell,  Prynne  was  repeatedly  in  con- 
flict, and  in  disgrace.  Even  with  his  brethi^n  of  the  Pres- 
byterian party  he  seems  to  have  parted  company.  "  Prynne 
and  the  Erastian  Lawyers  are  now  our  remora^  writes 
Robert  Baillie,  in  September,  1645.t  Had  his  tastes  lain 
that  way,  he  had  again  ample  opportunities  of  studying 
English  antiquities,  in  our  old  Castles,  as  he  had  already 
studied  them  in  our  old  Records.  Dunster  Castle,  Taunton 
Castle,  Pendennis  Castle,  are  among  the  prisons  in  which 
at  this  period  of  his  life  he  was  by  turns  confined.  At 
length,  with  the  other  secluded  Members,  he  sat  in  the 
restored  Long  Parliament,  and  also  in  the  "  Healing  Par- 
liament" of  1660.  He  pleaded  zealously  for  the  Restora- 
tion; and  sat  in  Charles  the  Second's  first  Parliament, 
where,  however,  he  had  to  ask  pardon  in  his  place 
for  a  pamphlet  offensive  to  the  House.  When  Charles 
was    asked,    ''What    shall    be    done    with    Prynne,    to 

♦  Troubles  and  Trial  ( Works,  by  Bliss,  iv,  25,  26). 
f  Letters  and  Jowmalsy  ii,  315. 
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keep  him  from  falling  foul  of  the  Bishops?" — "Let 
him  pore  over  the  Records,"  said  the  King.  He  was 
made  Keeper  at  the  Tower,  with  a  salary  of  five  hundred 
pounds  a  year,  and  Charles  ordered  that  his  Patent  should 
pass  without  fees.  It  is  charmingly  characteristic  of  the 
mode  of  transacting  pubUc  business  under  the  "merry 
monarch/'  to  find  another  five  hundred  a  year  granted,  at 
the  same  time,  to  a  certain  William  Bryan,  as  a  person 
"to  whom  the  King  intends  the  office  of  Keeper  of 
Records  in  the  Tower."* 

Prynne's  keepership  had  its  difficulties  at  the  threshold. 
The  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower  had  profited  by  the  interval 
of  vacancy,  to  put  one  of  his  own  subordinates  into  the 
Record  Keeper's  house.  Poor  Prynne  had  to  represent 
to  the  King,  by  petition,  that  he  and  his  helpers  "  in  the 
duty  of  sorting,  transcribing,  aud  tabulating  the  Records, 
have  not  even  a  fire  near  at  hand,  to  warm  and  dry  them- 
selves."f 

What  sort  of  a  task  this  was,  after  the  accumulated    ^^  \^ 
neglect  and  confusion  of  the  Civil  Wars,  Prynne  has  him-    '^^^^  **•• 
self  depicted  for  us :  "  No  sooner  received  I  your  royal    there. 
Patent,"  he  tells  the  King,  "for  the  custody  of  your  ancient 
Records  in  your  Tower  of  London,  even  in  the  midst  of  my 
parliamentary  and  disbanding  services,  .  .  but  I  designed 
and  endeavoured  the  rescue  of  the  greatest  part  of  them 
from  that  desolation,  corruption,  confusion,  in  which  .  .  . 
they  had,  for  many  years  bypast,  lain  buried  together  in 
one  confused  chaos,  under  corroding,  putrifying  cobwebs, 
dust,  and  filth,  in  the  darkest  comer  of  Caesar's  Chapel  in 
the  White  Tower,  as  mere  useless  reUques  not  worthy  to  be 
calendared,  or  brought  down  thence  into  the  office  amongst 

*  Docquet  Books,  MS.,  S.  P.  O.,  Cliarles  II,  Mar.,  1661,  p.  100. 
t  Domestic  Papers,  MS.,  S.  P.  O.,  Olias.  11,  Ixvi,  154. 
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other  Records  of  use.  In  order  thereunto,  I  employed 
some  soldiers  and  women,  to  remove  and  cleanse  them  from 
their  filthiness,  who,  soon  growing  weary  of  this  noisome 
work,  left  them  almost  as  foul  .  .  as  they  found  them. 
Whereupon,  immediately  after  the  Parliament's  adjourn- 
ment, I  and  my  clerks  .  .  .  spent  many  whole  days  in 
cleansing  and  sorting  them  into  distinct,  [but]  confused 
heaps,  in  order  to  their  future  reducement  into  method,  the 
old  clerks  of  the  office  being  unwilling  to  touch  them,  for 
Prynne'i    fear  of  .  .  .  endangering  their  eyesights  and  healths  by  the 

t^  Recoil,  cankerous  dust  and  evil  scent.  In  raking  up  this  dung- 
heap/'  continues  Prynne,  "  according  to  my  expectation  I 
found  many  rare  I  ancient  precious  pearls  and  golden 
Records;  .  .  .  with  many  original  Bulls  of  Popes 
(some  of  them  under  seal).  Letters  to  and  from  Popes, 
Cardinals,  and  the  Court  of  Rome ;  .  .  besides  sundry 
rare  antiquities,  specially  relating  to  the  Parliaments 
of  England,  .  .  and  no  less  than  ninety-seven  parcels 
of  Original  Writs  of  Summons  [from  Edward  I  to 
Henry  VI,]  .  .  confusedly  intermixed  with  many  thou- 
sands of  other  Writs  and  Records."  And  he  proceeds 
to  present  to  His  Majesty's  "  royal  view,"  a  Chronological 
Catalogue  of  the  Parliamentary  Writs  thus  newly  disco- 
vered, together  "  with  those  formerly  kept  in  the  Record 
Office."* 
Last  works       Death  put  a  term  to   Prynne's  long  and    diversified 

^f^  "'  labours  in  1669.  The  last  of  them  was  the  most  formid^ 
able  of  all.  It  is  entitled  Jn  eccact  Chronological  Vindica- 
tion of  our  English  Kings  Supreme  Ecclesiastical  Jurisdic- 
tion^ and  was  never  completed,  although  four  folio  volumes 
are  extant,  the  last  and  unfinished  volume  in  an  unique 
copy.     The  great  Fire  of  London  occurred   whilst   this 

*  Brevia  Parliamentaria  (1662)  Epistle  Dedicatory. 
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enormous  book  was  in  the  press,  and  destroyed,  it  is  said, 
all  but  seventy  copies  of  the  first  volume,  and  a  large 
portion  of  the  second.  The  fourth  volume  is  known  only 
by  proof  sheets  of  the  first  four  hundred  pages,  which 
found  their  way  to  the  Library  at  Stowe,  and  at  the  Stowe 
Sale  were  purchased  for  the  Library  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  at  a 
cost  of  three  himdred  and  thirty-five  pounds.  Prynne's 
books  are  less  uncouth  and  abnormal  than  they  look,  but 
his  style  and  diction  are  unspeakable.  Yet  they  did  their 
work  in  their  day.  Booksellers  were  found  to  venture 
three  or  four  hundred  pounds  on  a  single  volume.  Thirty- 
three  years  after  his  first  publication — and  at  that  date  his 
faults  must  have  been  at  least  as  well  known  as  his  merits 
— when  a  powerful  party  needs  an  exponent,  one  of  its 
shrewdest  leaders  turns  to  Prynne,  as  to  a  penman  of 
established  fame,  and  imagines  him  equal  to  "  the  crushing 
of  the  high  and  proud  Episcopalians."*  Some  painstaking 
arithmetician  has,  I  believe,  computed  that  Prynne  wrote 
or  compiled,  and  printed,  about  eight  quarto  pages  for 
every  working  day  of  his  life,  from  the  day  when  he  reached 
man^s  estate  to  the  day  of  his  death.  Several  of  his  pro- 
ductions were  translated  into  foreign  languages.  Some  of 
them  have  become  extremely  scarce,  without  owing  that 
merit  entirely  to  the  trunkmakers.  Strype  searched  through 
London  for  a  book  of  Prynne's  which  had  had  two  editions, 
and  could  only  obtain  it  at  Cambridge.  Whilst  he  sat  for 
Bath,  Prynne  himself  collected  them  for  a  Library  in  the 
Abbey  Church.  At  his  death  he  bequeathed  a  nearly  com- 
plete set  to  the  Society  which  had  once  disbarred  him,  but 
had  long  been  proud  of  his  renewed  fellowship ;  and  in  its 
chapel  he  rests  from  his  labours. 

*  Principal  Baillie  to  James  Sharp  {Letters  and  Jow'ndU,  iii,  400). 
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^^Kecpewhip  Pryime  was  succeeded  at  the  Tower  by  Sir  Algernon 
nonMay.  May,  who  retained  the  office  until  1702.  It  is  significant 
to  find  him  stating  to  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
in  1681,  that  the  King  then  owed  him  three  thousand 
pounds,  or  six  years'  salary ;  but  the  royal  cash-books  of 
that  day  show  that  it  was  difficult  enough  to  find  money 
for  Duchesses  of  Portsmouth,  and  Duchesses  of  Cleveland, 
without  the  Treasury  worrying  itself  too  anxiously  about 
the  claims  of  Record  Keepers  and  Clerks.  In  1685,  Sir 
John  Trevor  became  Master  of  the  Rolls.  He  found  the 
repositories  under  his  more  immediate  control  in  a  very 
unsatisfactory  condition.  These  had  increased  to  ten  or 
even  to  eleven,  exclusive  of  the  repositories  at  Westminster 
and  at  the  Tower.  The  Records  of  the  "Petty  Bag" 
Office,  and  those  of  the  Six  Clerks'  Office,  which  ought 
periodically  to  have  been  transmitted  to  the  Rolls'  Chapel, 
were  detained,  partly  from  arrears  in  enrolment,  partly  for 
the  increase  and  diversion  of  fees  for  searches.*  And  they 
Sir  John  were  not  only  detained,  but  were  ill-arranged  and  ill-kept. 
w^rof  thl  ^^^^  Six-Clerk  had  his  particular  record-room,  and  some 
Records.     Qf  these  rooms  were  cellars.     Sir  John  Trevor  caused  some 

1686-1708. 

improvements  of  detail  to  be  made,  but  seems  to  have 
struggled  in  vain  with  the  main  abuses.  On  the  appoint- 
ment, in  December  1703,  of  a  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Lords  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  Records,  generally, 
he  submitted  a  report  narrating  what  he  had  done  or 
attempted,  and  describing  each  several  repository  as  it 
then  stood.f  It  is  from  that  report,  and  from  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Committee,  which  was  reappointed  from 
time  to  time,  until  1719,  that  the  best  account  of  the  state 
of  the  Records  and  of  their  administration,  as  they  were  in 

*  Ti-evor,  An  Accomvt  of  the  Records,  Lansd.  MS.,  319,  ff.  107—112. 
t  Ibid. 
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the  last  century,  is  to  be  gathered.  The  able  and  accom- 
plished Charles  Montague,  Lord  Halifax,  was  the  leader  in 
this  inquiry. 

At  the  date  of  its  commencement  the  Tower  Records  „^*  *°^ 

WntingB  of 

were  in  the  immediate  custody  of  William  Petyt,  a  Bencher  ^^^ 
of  the  Inner  Temple,  and  an  antiquary  of  considerable 
learning  and  ability,  who  had  first  been  appointed  to  assist 
in  their  arrangement  in  the  year  1689.  He  succeeded  Sir 
Algernon  May,  as  Keeper,  in  1702.  He  held  the  office 
only  five  years,  but  appears  to  have  discharged  its  duties 
with  some  diligence.  He  formed,  too,  a  considerable 
Library,  including  a  valuable  and  extensive  series  of  collec- 
tions on  English  history  and  antiquities,  partly  derived 
from  the  Records;  and  he  bequeathed  the  whole  to  the 
Public,  leaving  to  his  executors  a  discretionary  power  as  to 
the  manner  of  carrying  out  his  intentions,  of  which  power 
they  availed  themselves  by  giving  the  Library  to  the  Society 
of  the  Inner  Temple,  stipulating,  however,  for  free  public 
access.  Petyt  published  many  treatises  on  legal  antiquities. 
His  posthumous  work,  entitled.  Jus  Farliamentum ;  or,  the 
ancient  power,  jurisdiction,  rights,  and  liberties  of  Parlia- 
ment, revived  and  asserted^  retains,  I  believe,  its  value  and 
authority. 

In  reporting  on  the  Tower  branch  of  the  Record  service, 
the  Lords  Committees  of  1703-4  say  that  they  found  the 
Records  there  in  good  condition ;  that  Petyt  had  fairly 
transcribed  most  of  the  old  calendars,  but  that  a  great 
number  of  early  Rolls  remained  without  any  calendars  or 
abstracts ;  that  the  "  confused  heaps,'*  or  some  of  them, — 
which  had  so  troubled  poor  Prynne, — still  remained  in 
Caesar's  Chapel ;  and  that  the  Keeper  ought  to  have  an 
allowance  for  "a  considerable  number"  of  competent 
clerks.     But  a  hundred  years  was  yet  to  elapse,  before 
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even  an  approximation  to  an  adequate  establishment, 
really  fitted  to  grapple  with  the  work,  in  its  entirety, 
would  be  provided.  In  other  respects,  large  improve- 
ments were  made  under  Lord  Halifax's  continued  superin- 
tendence.* 
The  Re       In  1709,  the  renewed  Committee  further  reported  that 

cordBiii'Tish  *■ 

Yard."  a  large  quantity  of  Records,  belonging  formerly  to  the 
Court  of  Wards,  lay  neglected,  and  in  a  perishing  con- 
dition, "in  a  Fishmonger's  House,"  near  Westminster 
Hall.  The  lead  had  been  stolen  from  the  roof;  the 
windows  had  been  broken ;  the  rain  "  had  corrupted  and 
destroyed  "  many  documents ;  and,  finally,  "  the  Fishmonger 
had  recourse  to  search  tAem,  at  pleasure,  or  to  let  anybody 
go  in,  and  do  as  they  pleased ;  .  .  .  .  and  it  is  to  be  feared 
many  of  the  Records  are  embezzled."!  O^  the  same  occa- 
sion, the  Committee  also  reported  that  "there  are  two 
places  (containing  Records)  near  Westminster  Hall,  called, 
*  ITie  Treasuries  of  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench,*  "  under 
one  of  which  Treasuries  there  was  a  wash-house  and  a 
stable;  the  other  Treasury  being  "a  low,  damp  place, 
fitter  for  a  cellar  than  the  use  it  is  put  to."  Very 
similar  is  the  account  given  of  some  other  Record  Reposi- 
tories. 
The  state       n  ^Qgg  nQt  appear  that  this  Committee  made  any  report 

Chapel.  specifically  on  the  Records  in  the  Rolls'  Chapel  and  sub- 
ordinate offices.  Sir  John  Trevor  endeavoured  to  prepare 
a  way  for  better  arrangements  there,  by  issuing  his  warrant, 
in  1712,  for  the  removal  to  the  Tower  of  a  large  accumula- 
tion of  Chancery  documents,  but  the  authorities  at  the 
Tower  objected   by  alleging  the  want  of  space  for  their 

*  Journals  of  the  House  of  Lords,  xvii,  555,  574,  637 ;  xviii,  69,  135, 
318. 
f  Jounuds,  ut  supra,  xviii,  715,  716. 
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reception;  and  the  transfer  was  not  eflTected  for  twenty, 
seven  years.  In  1717,  Sir  Joseph  Jekyll  succeeded  to  the 
Mastership.  He  caused  his  official  house  to  be  pulled  te^ofS^ 
down  and  rebuilt.  During  the  demolition,  a  mass  of  J<»q>^J«kjw- 
utterly  neglected  Records  was  discovered  in  a  disused 
room.  Sir  Joseph  also  rebuilt  (under  the  powei^  of  an 
Act  of  Parliament  passed  in  1661)  many  of  the  houses  on 
the  Rolls  estate.  He  rebuilt  them  in  a  substantial  and 
costly  fashion,  expending,  it  is  said,  between  thirty  and 
forty  thousand  pounds,  under  the  impression  that  he'was 
empowered  to  grant  leases  for  forty-one  years,  and  that  his 
heirs  would  retain  a  beneficial  interest,  in  conjunction  with 
his  successors,  and  in  consideration  of  his  outlay.  This 
circumstance,  combined  with  an  unusual  bequest  in  his 
Will,  led,  long  afterwards,  to  a  very  singular  application  to 
Parliament.  Sir  Joseph  Jekyll,  after  providing  largely,  as 
he  believed,  for  his  relatives,  bequeathed  certain  consider- 
able sums  in  East  India  Stock  and  South  Sea  Stock,  to  the 
King,  his  heirs  and  successors,  "  to  be  applied  to  the  use 
of  the  Sinking  Fund."  When  it  was  discovered  that  ^o^,*^' 
twenty-one  years'  leases,  only,  could  be  granted,  the  position 
of  Sir  Joseph's  residuary  legatees  was  so  materially  altered 
that  they  sought  and  obtained  from  the  Legislature  a  sum 
of  £13,580,  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  Stock  bequeathed 
for  the  lessening  of  the  National  Debt,  by  way  of  compen- 
sating them  for  their  loss.* 

This  bequest,  I  think,  was  no  mere  craze.  Sir  Joseph 
Jekyll  had  lived  through  a  period,  not  honourably  distin- 
guished in  our  annals  as  respects  the  disinterestedness  or 
the  purity  of  public  men.  He  had  sat  in  Parliament  for 
almost  forty  years, — years  more  than  usually  fraught  with 
lessons  to  a  thoughtful  man.     He  could  not  imagine  that  a 

*  Cote  of  the  BeHduary  Legatees  of  Sir  J.  Jekyll  (in  Brit.  Mu8.). 
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sum  of  twenty-five  or  thirty  thousand  pounds  would,  of 
itself,  avail  much  in  lessening  the  public  burdens.  What 
he  had  himself  received  from  the  public  was  the  wages,  not 
of  a  sinecure,  but  of  a  laborious  office.  That  fact,  he  might 
not  unreasonably  though  vainly  hope,  would  give  point  and 
pregnancy  to  his  example. 

Two  other  Parliamentary  inquiries  into  the  state  of  our 
Records  preceded  the  memorable  inquiry  at  the  close  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  The  first  of  them,  in  1718-19, 
liamcntary  was  obtaiucd  by  the  influence  of  the  Lord  Chancellor 
uiT^^lnd  Macclesfield;  the  second,  in  1731,  grew  out  of  the  partial 
^'^^^'  destruction  of  the  Cottonian  Library  by  fire.     Lord  Mac- 

clesfield's inquiry  dealt  more  especially  with  the  Treasuries 
at  Westminster  and  at  the  Tower,  but  it  led  to  no  perma- 
nent improvements ;  did  not  even  succeed  in  overcoming 
the  obstinate  pertinacity  with  which  the  Board  of  Ordnance 
continued,  at  the  Tower,  to  stand  in  the  way  of  such 
improvements.  The  inquiry  of  1731  was  more  general. 
It  came  then  to  be  apparent  that  the  one  essential  prelimi- 
nary to  real  progress  in  the  matter  was  the  lessening  of  the 
number  of  separate  repositories  and  of  conflicting  Keeper- 
ships.  The  fact  was  recognised,  but  the  reform  was  not 
effected. 

The  importance  of  such  a  measure  was,  indeed,  pointed 
out  and  enforced  by  circumstances,  in  almost  every  con- 
ceivable way.  Multitudes  of  valuable  Records,  actually  in 
public  custody,  were  notoriously  becoming  more  and  more 
widely  scattered,  and  were  daily  perishing  through  neglect. 
But  others,  long  since  freed  from  such  custody,  were  con- 
tinually in  course  of  active  destruction.  Often  such  losses 
would  attract  no  attention ;  but  often,  too,  an  accident 
would  bring  them  under  pubUc  notice.    Thus,  for  instance, 
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an  historian  chances  to  hear  that  ancient -looking  papers  are 
getting  distributed  at  a  cheesemonger's  shop,  and  he  buys  Dispersion 
there  an  original  Privy  Council  Book  of  Kling  Edward  VI.  ^  ^^ 
Or,  an  auctioneer  stumbles  into  another  cheesemonger's,  to  ^^  ^^ 
find  that  the  worthy  tradesman  has  just  made  a  bargain,  in 
the  course  of  business,  and  at  the  price  of  ten  pounds,  for 
a  mass  of  State  Papers,  collected  by  Sir  Julius  Caesar  in 
the  days  of  James  the  First,  and  vast  enough  to  enwrap 
the  cheese  and  butter  of  a  dozen  years  to  come.  More 
curiously  stiU,  the  temporary  expedients  resorted  to,  from 
time  to  time,  as  this  abuse  and  the  other  came  to  be 
detected,  were  made  the  sure  seed-plots  of  another  crop  of 
abuses,  to  arise  thereafter.  Thus,  a  fire  at  Whitehall,  early 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  having  caused  the  hurried 
removal  of  a  large  number  of  Records  of  great  value,  as  we 
are  told,  to  the  Pell  Office  in  the  Exchequer, — an  office 
with  which  they  had  nothing  to  do,  and  where  they  were 
whdlly  overlooked, — they  are,  on  their  discovery,  early  in 
the  eighteenth,  given  by  a  Committee  of  the  Lords  into  the 
charge  of  Garter,  King  at  Arms,  to  be  put  into  order. 
Forty  years  afterwards.  Garter  dies,  and  a  warrant  is  issued 
which  recites  the  receipt  of  information  that  certain  "  valu- 
able Records  belonging  to  the  King's  Majesty"  are  "  con- 
cealed in  the  house  of  the  late  Garter,  King  at  Arms,  in 
the  county  of  Surrey ,''  and  directs  their  seizure  by  a  King's 
messenger.  Another  whole  generation  elapses,  and  then  it 
is  discovered,  by  accident,  that  these  very  Records  remain 
in  the  "custody"  of  the  venerable  messenger,  who  had 
had  a  royal  warrant  for  transporting  them  from  Surrey  in 
his  youth.  Such,  by  sample,  was  the  administration  of  the 
Record  service  in  the  last  century.  One  repository  and 
one  control, — and  the  systematic  preparation  of  Calendars 
for  the  public  use,  and  for  the  public  use  alone, — were 
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obviously  the  sufficient  and  the  only  remedies.  But  a  vast 
complication  of  vested  interests  in  fees  of  office  stood  in 
the  way.  And  it  was  left  for  Lord  Langdale  and  his 
fellow-workers,  in  our  own  day,  and  after  infinite  pains,  to 
eflTect  the  reform  so  long  and  so  manifestly  needed. 

TheMetho-  Thc  foHual  appointment  of  "  Methodizers "  expressly 
^r«ofi76s  j5jjQj.ggj  Jq  "arrange  and  regulate"  certain  classes  of 
Records  in  July  1763,  continued  in  force  until  1790.  It 
appears  to  have  entailed  an  expenditure  of  between  six 
thousand  and  seven  thousand  pounds.  The  Methodizers 
were  our  old  Mends  of  the  Paper  Office,  Sir  Joseph  AyloflTe, 
Thomas  Astle,  and  Andrew  Coltee  Ducarel.  Their  com- 
mission extended  to  the  Records  of  the  Court  of  Augmenta- 
tion, and  to  those  of  the  King's  Remembrancer,  and  of  the 
Lord  Treasurer's  Remembrancer.  Its  product  was,  in  the 
former,  nineteen  volumes  of  Calendars,  with  Indexes  of 
Places.  None  of  them  had  any  Indexes  of  matters ;  only 
two  of  them  Indexes  of  persons.  What  had  been  done  in 
"  arrangement  and  regulation  "  will  be  sufficiently  apparent 
from  the  following  passage  in  the  Report  of  the  Committee 
of  Inquiry  of  1800:  "In  the  Augmentation  Office,  there 
are  about  two  hundred  bags  of  Records,  of  which  the 
general  contents  are  known  to  the  officer,  but  there  is  no 
Calendar  of  them,  nor  any  Index  whatever/'*  As  to  the 
King's  Remembrancer's  Records,  it  may  be  stated,  on  the 
same  authority,  that  twenty  classes  of  them  were  in  1800 
wholly  imarranged ;  and  that  the  "  other  valuable  Records 

♦  First  Report  on  the  Pvblic  Records  of  the  Kingdom  (1800),  p.  12.  It 
is  curioxis  (by  the  way)  to  find,  again,  among  the  multitude  of  Becord 
documents  which  were  by  Mr.  Astle's  bequest,  contained  in  the  late 
Library  at  Stowe,  Calendars  of  Augmentation  Records,  but  whether  or 
not  these  were  merely  transcripts  of  the  Calendars  made  for  the  Public, 
I  am  unable  at  present  to  ascertain. 
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which,  together  with  the  preceding,  form  the  whole  of  the 
Records  belonging  to  the  King's  Remembrancer's  Office,  .  . 
are  equally  unserviceable  to  the  public  [as  the  unarranged], 
for  want  of  proper  Calendars  and  Indexes/'*  And,  finally, 
as  to  the  Records  of  the  Lord  Treasurer's  Remembrancer, 
it  does  not  appear  that  the  Methodizers  had  done  anything 
whatever.  That  office  had  been  twice  burnt  down,  once 
when  it  was  kept  in  Ivy  Lane,  near  to  St.  Paul's  (1666), 
and  again,  in  the  Inner  Temple  (1684).  The  Remem- 
brancer who  reported  in  1800  found  a  great  part  of  his 
Records,  when  he  came  into  office,  "  heaped  together  in 
chests  in    his  Record  Rooms   at  Westminster,  in  great 

confusion, and  they  continued    in    the  same 

confused  heaps,"  he  says,  "  until  they  were  [once  more, 
but  far  from  finally,]  removed  to  Somerset  Place."t  The 
migrations  of  our  various  Records  have,  indeed,  been  far 
more  numerous  than  the  fires,  and  perhaps  scarcely  less 
destructive. 

It  must  be  added  that  the  ill  success  of  Mr.  Grenville  s 
scheme  of  1763  was  the  necessary  result  of  intrusting  an 
arduous  and  extensive  task  to  men — however  eminent  in 
learning  and  ability — whose  energies  were  almost  as  widely 
scattered  as  the  Records  they  had  to  work  upon.  In  addi- 
tion to  his  other  multifarious  pursuits,  Mr.  Astle  was  for 
nearly  thirty  years  Keeper  of  the  Records  in  the  Tower. 
He  was  really  a  man  of  eminent  knowledge,  but  of  no  con- 
centration of  effi>rt,  and  accordingly  his  Keepership,  like 
his  "  Methodizing,"  is  only  a  little  more  memorable  than 
the  brief  and  obscure  periods  of  office  of  his  immediate 
predecessors  at  the  Tower,  Shelley,  Hay,  PolhiU,  and 
Topham,  the  last  named   of  whom  had   been  the   next 

•  First  Report  on  the  Pvblie  Records  of  the  Kingdom  (1800),  143.145. 
t  Ibid.,  166. 
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successor  to  Petyt.  Yet  Mr.  Astle,  as  it  appears,*  added 
forty-five  Calendars  and  Indexes  (together)  to  the  collection 
which  he  found.  In  other  respects,  from  Petyt  to  Lysons, 
— ^if  the  evidence  of  the  contemporaries  of  the  latter,  as  to 
the  state  of  the  Records  at  his  entrance  into  office,  is  to  be 
accepted, — ^proof  of  any  conspicuous  improvement  in  their 
condition  is  wanting. 


$  3.  The  Records  in  their  period  of  partial 
aggregation  and  of  premature  publication. 
— Lord  Colchester's  Committee  of  1800,  and  its 
RESULTS. — The  Commissions  on  the  Records. — 
The  Labours  of  Samuel  Lysons,  and  of  Henry 
Petrie;  of  John  Caley,  and  of  Sir  Harris 
Nicolas. — Mr,  C.  Buller's  Committee  of  1836, 


The  Con-      When  Mr.  Charlcs  Abbot  (better  known  now  as  the  late 
thTiTcorta  Lord  Colchester)  took  his  morning  ride  with  Mr.  Speaker 
^dV^^-  Addington,  in  October,  1799,  and,  as  they  jogged  along, 
dington,   in  discusscd  thc  statc  of  the  Records,  the  notorious  confusion 
of  many  of  the  offices,  the  long  lapse  of  time  since  Parlia- 
ment had  inquired  into  the  subject,  and  the  course  which 
a  new  Committee  must  shape  for  itself,  in  order  to  be  prac- 
tically useful,  he  made  a  remark  to  the  Speaker  which, 
though  it  was  doubtless  at  the  moment  true,  is  strikingly 
in  contrast  with  what  came  to  be  the  truth  almost  imme- 
diately afterwards.     ''  The  stock  of  information,''  he  said, 
"about   Records   is  gradually  declining/'f     Every  year, 

♦  Beport  of  1800,  p.  11.     Dortiestic  Pwpers,  MS.,  S.P.O.,    *  Various.' 
The  Report  speaks  of  Mr.  Astle's  "  great  and  exemplary  diligence  and 
Uberality." 
^  t  .l>M»ry,  1  Oct.  1799  (i,  188,  189). 
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probably,  that  has  elapsed,  since  that  conversation  took 
place  between  the  then  Speaker  and  his  successor  in  the 
chair,  has  made  some  notable  addition  to  the  number  of 
patient  students  of  the  Records.  Lord  Colchester  could 
scarcely  have  foreseen  the  full  amount  of  self-imposed 
labour  and  anxiety  that  he  was  incurring.  Yet  he  was 
anxious  to  have  the  assistance,  in  his  contemplated  inquiry, 
of  the  great  man  at  the  helm.  Addington  proflTered  to 
open  the  subject  to  Pitt,  and  when  he  had  so  done, 
reported  to  Lord  Colchester  that  Pitt's  answer  was,  in 
substance^  "  Non  equidem  invideo,  miror  magisy 

Lord  Colchester,  nevertheless,  boldly  faced  his  work. 
He  began,  very  judiciously,  by  requiring  a  written  return 
to  an  elaborate  series  of  questions  from  every  Record  Keeper 
in  the  realm.  The  returns  thus  made  show  that,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century,  the  number  of  Metro- 
pohtan  Repositories  of  ancient  Records  had  increased  to 
thirty-Bix.  This  number  is  exclusive  of  repositories  the 
contents  of  which  were  limited  to  Records  and  documents 
connected  with  merely  recent  and  current  business.  It  is 
also  exclusive  of  Libraries  into  which  Records  had  entered 
merely  by  gift  or  by  purchase.  Including  these  and  the 
provincial  repositories  of  various  kinds,  the  total  number 
from  which  returns  were  obtained  exceeded  three  hundred. 
The  Welsh  repositories,  the  contents  of  which  were  never- 
theless important,  were  not  included  in  the  inquiry.  The 
total  number  of  Record  Offices  from  which  the  Com- 
mittee of  1732  had  obtained  returns  was  eighteen. 

On  the  general  condition  of  the  principal  repositories  the 
Committee  reported  that  it  had  seen  with  satisfaction  the  k*'"^"^^  ~" 
state  of  many  of  the  Buildings,  and  the  regularity  of  their  Bl'^itorics 
internal  arrangement ;  particularising  the  Tower,  Chapter 
House,  Rolls  Chapel,  and  the  Chancery  Offices  adjacent  to 

18 
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the  Chapel,  as,  in  these  respects,  the  best.  Many  other 
offices,  it  reported,  were  exposed  to  the  most  imminent 
risk  of  destruction  by  fire,  especially  the  ancient  buildings 
adjoining  to  Westminster  Hall.  As  to  the  large  and 
crowded  repositories  at  Somerset  Place,  the  Committee 
states  that  papers  "  were  perishing  daily  by  damp  in  the 
vaults ;"  that  the  Records  of  the  Lord  Treasurer's  Remem- 
brancer's Office  "  were  exposed  equally  to  all  these  compli- 
cated risks,  and  were,  in  the  mean  time,  absolutely  inacces- 
sible for  want  of  space." 
Measures        Qu  thc  morc  important  point, — the  Measures  of  Im- 

of    Iniprove-  *  * 

nient  sug-  provcmcnt  to  be  suggested  to  ParUament, — the  Committee 
*^"  '  lays  stress  chiefly  on  (1)  the  purchase  for  the  Public  of 
such  Calendars  and  Indexes  as  were  deemed  to  be  private 
property,  and  the  provision  of  new  ones,  where  needed  ; 
(2)  on  some  improvements  of  detail  in  the  establishments 
and  in  the  duties  of  office ;  (3)  on  the  printing  of  some  of 
the  principal  Calendars  and  Indexes,  '*  and  also  of  such  of 
the  original  Records,  hitherto  unpublished,  as  are  the  most 
important  in  their  nature,  and  the  most  perfect  in  their 
printngaf  kiud."     Thc   Committcc   proceeds   to   point   out   certain 

Calendars.  *      ,  * 

Calendars  and  Indexes,  which  it  regards  as  especially 
important  for  publication ;  and  then  the  Records,  the  full 
or  partial  publication  of  which  it  also  recommends.  These 
latter  belong  to  five  classes :  (1)  Surveys,  Political  or 
Ecclesiastical;  (2)  Judicial  Proceedings;  (3)  Unedited 
Statutes ;  (4)  Parliamentary  Proceedings  ;  (5)  State  Papers. 
Pope  Nicholas'  Taxation  of  1291,  the  NoncB  Rolls  of  1341, 
Printing  of  thc  Nomitia  Villarum  of  Edward  II,  with  its  continuation, 
are  among  the  individual  Records  which  the  Committee 
thinks  should  be  printed  in  their  entirety ;  together  with  a 
systematic  edition  of  the  ancient  law  writers,  and  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  Fcedera  of  Rymer  and  Sanderson. 
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On  the  cardinal  points  of  Building  and  Transfers,  the  bSmSJ^ 
Committee  dwells  but  lightly.  It  enumerates  some  repairs 
of  existing  buildings  and  some  additions  to  them  as  essen- 
tial ;  and  glances  at  the  mischief  of  such  a  multiplicity  of 
Record  Offices,  and  then  proceeds : — "  No  general  transfer 
of  the  Records  of  these  several  Repositories  from  their 
present  local  situations  could  be  desirable,  unless  it  were 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  General  Repository/'  either 
for  those  Public  Papers  and  Records  which  cease,  gradually,  »««>^ 
to  be  in  use  for  the  cuiTcnt  business ;  or,  for  the  Registra- 
tion of  private  conveyances ;  in  either  of  which  cases  -the 
"  GenenJ  Register  House  for  Scotland  would  be  a  useful 
model  for  imitation."* 

The  plans  for  publication  proved  to  be  the  most  accept-  Result,  of 
able  part  of  this  Report.  And  experience  showed  that  ch^'^Kc- 
they  were,  in  the  main,  premature.  Not  that  it  would  portofisoo. 
have  been  good  policy  to  have  made  all  publication,  even 
of  integral  Records,  wait  until  the  whole  arrear  of  the 
ancient  documents  had  been  reduced  into  order ;  still  less, 
to  have  postponed  the  publication  of  such  of  the  existing 
Calendars  as  were  really  complete.  But  it  should  have 
been  laid  down,  as  the  one  basis  of  all  Record  work,  that 
thorough  arrangement  and  gradual  aggregation — so  far  as 
that  was  then  possible — were  the  primary  duties  and  aims 
of  the  department ;  that  complete  and  accessible  Calendars 
were  its  next  business ;  and  that  the  publication  of  Records, 
however  important,  must  be  subordinate  to  those  cardinal 
requirements.  The  proceedings  of  the  successive  Commis- 
sions,! from  1800  to  1831,  were,  in  great  degree,  modelled 

♦  Beport,  ut  supra,  p.  13. 

t  Six  in  number,  and  issued  in  the  several  years  1800,  1806,  1817, 
1821, 1825,  and  1831.  The  first  Commission  consisted  of  twelve  persons, 
the  last  of  twenty -five. 
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on  Lord  Colchester's  Report.  Those  Commissions  rendered 
several  public  services.  They  laid  the  groandwrork  of  some 
valuable  improvements  to  come.  But  this  grave  defect, 
together  with  a  total  want  of  real  Parliamentary  responsi- 
bility, and  of  wise  economy,  hampered  them  throughout. 
ofSTa^  A.nd  to  these  sure  sources  of  comparative  failure  was 
commiMioiis.  added  another,  scarcely  less  productive.  The  various 
Commissions  included  the  names  of  many  men  eminent  in 
literature  and  in  the  Civil  Service,  but  not  one  of  them 
was  able  to  give  his  persistent  and  undivided  attention  to 
Record  business.  The  control  of  that  business  passed, 
substantially,  into  the  hands  of  the  Secretaries  of  the 
Board,  and  the  very  Secretaries  had  prior,  various,  and 
conflicting  duties,  which  did  not,  however,  always  prevent 
them  from  interfering  with  the  duties  of  other  Record 
Officers, — duties  lying  totally  apart  from  their  own  sphere.* 
And,  finally,  none  of  these  Commissions  conferred  upon 
the  Commissioners  any  real  control  over  the  buildings  in 
which  the  Records  were  deposited,  or  over  the  officers  to 
whose  charge  they  were  entrusted.  It  resulted,  therefore, 
quite  inevitably,  that  the  Record  buildings  continued  to  be 
incommodious  and  insecure ;  that  the  migrations  of  Records 
continued  to  be  frequent,  costly,  and  destructive ;  that  the 
diversity  of  internal  regulations  and  the  oppressiveness  of 
fees,  in  the  various  offices,  continued  always  to  obstruct 
and  sometimes  to  defeat  the  purposes  for  which  Records 
are  preserved.  At  length,  however,  the  Commission  of 
^^■J***^^^^  1831  gave  express  power  to  inquire  into  the  duties  and 
on  the  Com-  emolumeuts  of  the  offices ;  and  into  the  alterations  which 

iniuion       of 

1881.  might  beneficially  be  introduced.     But,  before  its  report 

on  this  head  (made  in  1837)  could  be  considered  by  Par- 

*  See  the  Minutes  of  Evidence  on  Record  Commission  (1836),  pp.  88, 
299,  300,  301,  307. 
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liament,  the  last  of  the  Record  Commissions  was  permitted 
to  expire  by  efflux  of  time  after  the  demise  of  the  Crown, 
without  renewal.  The  duty  of  inquiry  had  already,  for 
practical  purposes,  passed  to  the  Commons'  Committee  of 
1836,  appointed,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Charles  Buller,  to 
examine  the  working  and  results  of  the  Commission  itself. 

In  the  interval,  certain  improvements  of  detail  accrued    Labours,  tt 
in  some  of  the  Record  offices  from  the  exertions  of  indi-  samud  Ly- 
vidual  officers.     Mr.  Samuel  Lysons  deserves  honourable  **"*" 
mention  on  this  head,  for  his  labours  on  the  unarranged 
portion  of  the  Records  in  the  Tower,  and  for  his  partial 
preparation  for  the  press  of  a  series  of  early  Royal  Letters 
of  great  interest  (the  basis  of  later  labours,  the  results  of 
which  have  yet  to  be  given  to  the  public),  as  well  as  for 
other  and  better  known,  but  not  more  meritorious,  contri- 
butions to  our  British  History  and  Antiquities. 

There  is,  at  first  sight,  a  discouraging  sort  of  monotony 
about  the  story  of  the  Records.  Labourer  after  labourer 
appears  on  that  small  nook  of  the  vast  arena  on  which  it  is 
appointed  for  man  to  strive  with  his  work.  Some  of  them 
are  soon  appalled  at  the  difficulty  of  their  task.  Others 
grapple  with  it  vigorously.  In  the  Record  Tower,  we 
have  seen  Lord  Staflford,  Bowyer,  Larabarde,  Prynne, 
Petyt,  trying  hard,  one  after  the  other,  to  bring  order  out 
of  chaos.  Two  or  three  centuries  roll  on.  And,  after  all 
those  successive  labours,  Lysons,  in  1803,  finds  a  chaotic 
mass  of  documents,  lying  in  neglect  and  in  filth,  and 
calling  aloud  for  busy  hands,  and  a  clear  head^  to  make 
them  serviceable  to  the  Historians  to  come.  There  have 
been  eight  or  ten  generations  of  workers  struggling  with 
the  task,  in  turn ;  nevertheless,  if  a  David  Hume  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  about  to  narrate  our  early  history,  had 
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Anecdotcof  jj^gQ  j^^jj  brouffht  facc  to  face  with  some  of  his  best  mate- 

Dand  Home  ^ 

and  tiie  Be.  nals,  hc  might  stiU  have  said,  as  the  Hume  of  the  eighteenth 
is  reported  to  have  said, — in  similar  circumstances,  and 
with  notorious  results, — "  Ah !  my  Publisher  won't  wait/' 
Meanwhile,  the  real  progress  had  been  greater  than  the 
apparent.  Mr.  Lysons  was  not  easily  frightened  at  the 
look  or  the  extent  of  his  work.  His  successors  in  the 
Keepership  there  had  always  enough  to  do  both  in  arrange- 
ment and  in  calendaring,  but  neither  of  them,  I  believe, 
found  merely  chaotic  heaps  of  Records  to  fight  with.  Nor 
was  it  at  the  Tower  that  skeletons  of  cats  were,  in  recent 
days,  found  embedded  among  Records.  The  Tower  chaos 
was,  at  length,  substantially  vanquished. 
Noticet  of      B^m  ijj  1763,  at  Rodmarton  in  Gloucestershire,  and 

Mr.    LytOD*!  ' 

iit««T  ca-  educated  in  the  Grammar  School  of  Bath,  Samuel  Lysons 
iTdurf  pro-  early  began  the  study  of  the  law,  but  was  not  called  to  the 
Bar  until  1798.  In  the  interval  he  had  practised  as  a 
Special  Pleader,  but  archaeology  had  always  a  stronger  hold 
of  him  than  law.  He  had  unusual  skill,  too,  as  a  draughts- 
man— in  the  artistic  sense  of  the  word — and  thus  those 
topographical  researches  which  more  particularly  occupied 
his  leisure  gratified  at  once  his  love  of  art,  and  his  love  of 
literature.  His  first  publication,  entitled  Views  and  Antiqui- 
ties  in  Gloucester  shires  appeared  in  1791,  and  was  con- 
tinued by  several  consecutive  works,  especially  by  the 
Account  of  Roman  Antiquities  discovered  at  Woodchester^ 
near  Minchin- Hampton,  published  in  1797.  He  took  an 
important  part,  conjointly  with  his  brother,  Daniel  Lysons, 
in  the  well-known  Magna  Britannia^  intended  to  comprise 
an  alphabetical  series  of  topographical  descriptions  of  all 
the  British  counties,  but  which  human  limitations — quite 
as  frequently  forgotten  in  the  planning  of  literary  works,  as 
in  the  ardour  of  pursuits  less  reflective— permitted  them 


quia  Britau- 
nieo-BonutMit 
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only  to   carry    from   "Bedfordshire"   to   "Devonshire," 
inclusive.     This  portion  of  their  large  undertaking   was 
published   between   the  years    1803    and   1822,    in   six 
volumes.     The  brothers  also  united  their  labours  in  the 
Britannia  Depicta  (1806-1818,  in  six  parts).     To  both     The  i?*K 
these  works,  Samuel  Lysons  contributed  with  his  pencil  as 
well  as  with  his  pen.     But  his  chief  production  is  the 
splendid  work  entitled  Beliquia  Britannico-Romana  (in 
three  volumes,   colombier  folio),   published  between  the 
years  1813  and  1817,  on  which  Mr.  Lysons  had  expended 
six  thousand  pounds,  as  well  as  much  of  the  leisure  hours 
and  vacation  time  of  twenty-five  years.     It  is  a  notable 
fact,  which  has  its  bearing  on  the  subsisting  interests  as 
well  as  on  the  mere  curiosities  of  Literature,  that  Mr.  Lysons 
was  forced  to  make  this  noble  book  less  complete  than  it 
would  otherwise  have  been,*  by  the  provisions  of  An  Act 
for   the   Encouragement  of  Learning.     The   "encourage- 
ment" which  this  Statute  would  have  extended  to  the 
author  of  the  Reliquia  Britannico-Bomana,  had  he  carried 
out  his  original  plan,  consisted  in  exacting  from  him  eleven 
copies  of  a  book,  the  cost  price  of  which  was  estimated  at 
fifty  guineas  a  copy,  to  place  them,  without  compensation, 
in  Libraries,  some  of  which  were, — and  are, — to  the  Public, 
as  effectually  sealed  as  was  that  walled -up  Library,  which  a 
little  while  ago  was  one  of  the  invisible  lions  of  Grand- 
Cairo.     Mr.  Lysons  died,   unmarried,  but  beloved  by  a 
large  circle  of  friends,  in  June,  1819,  after  holding  the 
Keepership  of  Records  for  nearly  sixteen  years.     The  last, 
but  by  no  means  the  smallest,  service  which  he  rendered  to 
the  Record  Department  was  the  introduction  to  it  of  Mr. 
Thomas  Duffus  Hardy,  who,  more  than  forty  years  after- 
wards, became  virtually  his  successor  in  the  custody  of  the 

*  Minutes  of  Evidence  an  tJie  Copyright  Act,  1818. 
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Tower  Records,  after  their  removal  to  the  new  General 
Repository.  His  immediate  successor  at  the  Tower  was 
Mr.  Henry  Petrie,  of  whom  hereafter. 

ta^^Md      ^^  *'^®  working  of  the  early  Record  Commissions,  Lord 
8ab-commi».  Colchestcr  took  an  active  part  for  several  years.     But  he 

■ionenbip  o^-,,  .  ,.  i-»ai  t 

johncaiey.  had  uumerous  compctmg  claims  on  his  time.  And,  as  1 
have  had  occasion  to  remark  already,  the  practical  working 
of  the  Commission  fell  almost  totally  upon  the  Secretary. 
For  thiity  years  (1801—1831)  that  office  was  held  by  Mr. 
John  Caley,  who  had  been  connected  with  the  Record  Ser- 
vice for  almost  twenty  previous  years,  having  been  intro- 
duced to  it  by  Thomas  Astle,*  with  whom  a  slight 
acquaintance  had  ripened  quickly,  under  the  genial  influ- 
ence of  the  gift  of  a  curious  manuscript,  casually  met  with 
at  a  stall.  Caley  was  first  employed  in  the  office  at  the 
Tower.  In  1 787,  he  was  made  Keeper  of  the  Records  in  the 
Augmentation  Office,  and  in  1818,  Keeper  of  the  Records  in 
the  ancient  Treasury  of  the  Exchequer,  better  known  as  the 
Chapter  House  Record  Repository,  at  Westminster,  with  a 
salary  of  four  hundred  a  year,  and  other  emoluments.  Here 
he  succeeded  a  well-known  man — "  old  George  Rose." 

Career  and       jyjj.^  j^Qgg  j^^j  fallen  into  the  Record  Service  as  fortuit- 

laboursoftne  i  i  •  •        i  • 

Right.  Hon.  ously  as  his  successor,  but  had  made  it  the  steppmg-stone 
George  Rose  ^^  ^^  emincut  official  career,  diversified  by  several  respect- 
able contributions  to  literature,  and  especially  to  the  litera- 
ture of  Politics.  He  had  begun  life  in  the  humble  capacity 
of  a  chemist's  apprentice.  He  had  then  been  captain's 
clerk  on  board  a  man-of-war.  But  not  finding  that  he  was 
likely  to  get  on  in  the  Navy,  he  obtained  a  situation  at  the 
Chapter  House,  and  by  that  resolute  labour  which  always 

*  Gentleman  9  Magazine,  N.  S.  ii,  320. 
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characterized  him,  acquired  great  knowledge  of  Records. 
What  we  misname  chance^  gave  him  the  opportunity  of 
displaying  this  knowledge  to  Lord  Marchmont,  who  was 
Chairman  of  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords,  appointed 
to  consider  of  the  best  means  of  publishing  the  Ttdls  and 
Journals  of  Parliament.  This  was  in  1 767.  Rose's  supe- 
rior officer,  who  had  been  summoned  to  attend  the  Com- 
mittee, was  absent.  Rose  attended  for  him,  with  other 
Record  Officers,  whose  knowledge  of  Records  did  not 
appear  to  the  Committee  to  have  risen  with  their  rank. 
Rose  was  made  Editor  of  the  Rolls  and  Journals^  with  a 
handsome  salary ;  became  soon  after  Keeper  of  Records ; 
and  rapidly  won  favour  by  the  union  of  discretion  with 
ability.  At  last^  a  man^  high  in  office,  asked  him  what  he 
was  looking  forward  to  in  life,  as  the  object  of  ambition. 
He  replied,  ^'  To  be  Clerk  of  Parliaments/'  '*  Have  you  no 
more  ambition  than  that  ?''  rejoined  his  noble  interlocutor. 
Mr.  Rose  took  the  hint ;  attained  considerable  eminence  in 
Parliament,  as  well  as  in  political  office ;  and  acquired  a 
large  fortime.  Nor  did  he  live  entirely  for  himself,  and  for 
the  party  to  which  he  rendered  such  long,  varied,  and 
conspicuous  service.  His  name  is  closely  connected  with 
the  foundation  of  our  Savings*  Banks,  the  full  national 
advantages  of  which  have  yet  to  be  developed. 

John  Caley*s  industry,  too,  seems  to  have  been  consider- 
able, though  desultory.  His  current  reputation  in  Uterary 
circles  was  great.  But  his  contributions  to  literature  were 
worthless,  and  his  laboiu^  on  the  Records, — considered  as 
a  department  of  the  public  service, — very  small  indeed. 
He  was,  however,  a  very  ''  clubable  man.'*  Who  does  not 
know  the  type  ?  Bustling,  but  dignified,  after  his  fashion  ; 
self-important,  but  courteous  in  manner ;  knowing  every- 
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body,  and  known  by  everybody;  dining  at  all  sorts  of 
public  dinners,  and  full  of  engagements  to  private  ones ; 
belonging  to  all  kinds  of  Societies  and  coteries,  and  ever 
ready  to  propose  his  friends ;  talking  much  about  Litera- 
ture, and  cultivating  it  too, — exactly  as  a  market  gardener 
cultivates  cabbages.  Men  of  that  stamp  were  able,  in  Mr. 
Caley's  time,  to  make  petty  labours  and  very  moderate 
attainments  go  a  great  way.  The  genus  is  by  no  means 
extinct,  but  its  feeding-ground  is  much  contracted. 
Bivemtyof      To  thc  functions  of  Keeper  of  two  Record  Offices,  and 

Mr       Ca.lpv'ii 

ftecoid  Auc  Secretary  of  the  Record  Commission,  Mr.  Caley  added 


tions. 


those  of  Sub-Commissioner,  and  of  Editor  or  Co-Editor  of 
fourteen  of  the  publications  of  the  Commission.  He  was 
also  the  real  Treasurer  and  Expenditor  of  the  Board,  and 
had  a  practically  uncontrolled  power  of  borrowing  money, 
on  the  credit  of  parliamentary  grants  to  come.*  This 
plurality  of  function  had  the  conspicuous  merit  of  keeping 
the  service  compact,  and  for  a  time  peaceable.  If  you 
make  the  superintended  and  the  superintendent  the  same 
man,  you  may  reasonably  hope  that  they  will  not  quarrel. 
The  extraneous  public,  unfortunately,  did  not  find  the 
arrangement  so  unexceptionable.  But,  at  the  Record 
Commission,  it  lasted  for  more  than  thirty  years. 

General         Thc  gcucral  working  of  the  system  at  this  period  may 
Thl  wd  be  briefly  summed  up  thus  : — The  number  of  metropolitan 
Sle'^SZ!^-  Record  Repositories  had  been  reduced,  but  it  still  amounted 
Bion,  1830.31.  J.Q  twenty-one,  irrespective  of  libraries  and  of  offices  con- 
taining only  the  Records   of  current  business.     At   thc 
Tower  and  at  the  Rolls  Chapel,  pre-eminently,  and  at  some 
other  offices  in  less  degree,  great  improvements  in  point  of 
arrangement  and  security  had  been  made,   but  in  every 

*  Minutes  of  Evidence,  1836,  Q.  78^13—7849. 
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instance  those  improvements  had  been  checked  by  the 
nature  of  the  buildings.  In  other  offices,  and  important 
ones,  the  Records  continued  to  be  unarranged,  filthy,  and 
practically  almost  useless.  Large  masses  of  valuable 
Records  were  still  kept  in  vaults  in  which  no  man  could 
work  without  peril  of  health  and  life,  exposed  to  damp  and 
vermin.  In  all  the  offices  the  system  of  inordinate  fees  for 
searches  and  extracts  continued  to  prevail.  If  eleven  rolls 
or  rotulets  had  to  be  produced  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of 
Lords  on  twelve  successive  days,  the  charge  for  producing 
each  of  them  was  twelve  guineas,  or  one  hundred  and 
thirty-eight  pounds  in  all.  Meanwhile  the  most  precious 
documents  were  carried  to  and  fro  the  private  houses  of 
Keepers  and  Clerks,  at  their  pleasure,  and  sometimes 
remained  absent  from  the  proper  repositories  for  years, 
exposed  to  even  worse  usage  than  that  arising  from  the 
vermin  of  the  vaults.*  Indexes  and  Calendars,  made  by 
salaried  officers,  were  regarded  as  private  and  marketable 
property ;  were  kept  from'  public  use,  while  the  officers 
were  living,  and  were  sold  to  private  purchasers  when  they 
were  dead.  At  John  Caley's  sale,  for  example,  twenty-five 
volumes  of  "  MS.  Indexes  to,  and  Extracts  from,  Records 

•  "  I  have  known,"  said  a  witness  of  long  experience,  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  1836,  "  a  search  [at  the  Augmentation  Office]  to  be  prolonged 
to  a  fortnight,  as  I  had  first  to  call  upon  Mr.  Calej,  and  ask  him  to 
produce  me  the  Minister's  Accounts  of  such  a  Religious  House.  In  a 
few  days,  he  would  produce  me  two  or  three.  If  I  found  they  would 
not  answer  my  purpose,  he  would  be  obliged  to  send  for  more  from 
Westminster,  and  then  there  was  the  same  delay  again ;  and  probably 
those  produced  last  would  lead  to  another  search  for  Conyentual  Leases ; 

all,  no  doubt  arising  from  Mr.  Caleynot  being  on  the  spot." 

"Bags  of  Records  were  kept  in  Mr.  Caley's  house... in  a  very  careless 

manner,... thrown  under  presses  and  trampled  upon." "  Mr.  Caley 

never  would  allow  any  access  to  his  Calendars ;  or  to  any  Records,  ex^ 
cept  those  sent  for,  to  his  private  house,  for  the  purpose  of  inspection.^* — 
Evidence  of  Mr.  Hewlett,  ut  supra,  Q.  785,  788,  789,  807. 
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in  the  Augmentation  Office/'  were  8old  for  two  hundred 
and  twenty- five  pounds.  In  addition  to  these,  eighty-two 
Tolumes  c£  Collectanea  from  the  Records  were  sold  for  four 
hundred  pounds.  When  Mr.  Caley  died  in  1834,  he  had 
been  fifty  years  a  Record  officer ;  had,  during  many  of  his 
thirty  years'  Secretaryship,  enjoyed  emoluments  amounting 
to  about  eleven  hundred  pounds  a  year;  and  since  his 
retirement  from  that  office,  in  1831,  had  received,  as  the 
salary  of  a  merely  nominal  Inspectorship,  a  pension  of  five 
hundred  pounds  a  year.*  But  he  bequeathed  no  contribu- 
tions to  our  Historical  Literature,  and  no  Indexes  to  our 
Record  Offices. 

The  Record      rpj^g  Commissiou  of  1831  was  an  unquestionable  im- 

ComnuBSion  ^ 

of  1831.  provement  on  its  predecessors.  Its  effect  upon  the  Record 
publications  will  be  noticed  presently.  But  the  Board  was 
still  composed,  in  great  part,  of  men  already  overburthened 
with  other  duties.  The  weight  of  the  business  was  still 
thrown  upon  the  Secretary,  now  Mr.  Charles  Purton 
Cooper,  Q.C.,  who  began  by  urging,  with  more  vigour, 
perhaps,  than  caution,  a  multiplicity  of  reforms  of  detail. 
As  so  often  happens,  one  extreme  had  led  to  its  opposite. 
The  former  Secretary  had  been  an  epitome  of  the  abuses  of 
the  old  Record  system,  but  had  possessed  great  knowledge 
of  Records ;  the  new  Secretary  was  the  antagonist  of  many 
of  the  old  abuses,  but  had  all  his  Record  knowledge  to 
Icam.  Before  three  years  were  over,  the  Board  and  several 
of  the  Officers ;  the  Secretary  and  several  of  the  Editors, 
were  in  open  hostility.  Despite  the  dryness  of  the  subject, 
the  story  is  not  a  dry  one.     It  has  its  amusing,  as  well  as 

*  MinrUes  of  Evidence,  ut  supra,  32;  410-467;  527;  867;  881;  018- 
920;  1523-1529;  3871-3989;  7819;  8139.  Sec  also  the  Rcpo^-t  on  the 
mode  of  remunerating  Sub-Commissioners^  May,  1831,  pp.  4,  5. 
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its  painful  and  instructive  episodes ;  but  there  is  no  need 
to  tell  it  now.  Those  discussions  and  paper  wars  pro- 
moted, potently,  the  recent  and  pregnant  reforms.  And 
in  that  &ct  lies  all  their  present  importance. 

That  they  did  promote  those  reforms,  effectually,  is  Theufeand 
mainly  owing  to  the  exertions,  made  in  very  different 
spheres,  of  an  eminent  lawyer,  and  of  an  eminent  antiquary. 
Lord  Langdale's  labours  connect  themselves,  more  especially, 
with  the  passing  of  the  PubUc  Record  Act,  and  with  the 
erection  of  the  General  Repository.  Those  of  Su*  H. 
Nicolas,  with  the  Committee  of  1836,  and  with  the  discus- 
sions which  long  preceded  it. 

Nicholas  Harris  Nicolas  was  the  son  of  a  Commander  in 
the  Royal  Navy,  whose  great  grandfather  had  been  one  of 
the  many  French  exiles,  the  loss  of  whose  skill  and  ener- 
gies by  France  proved  very  notably  to  be  England's  gain. 
From  Abel  Nicolas,  the  emigrant  of  the  close  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  came  several  gallant  officers  who  fought  fw 
England  in  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries,  as  well 
as  the  distinguished  writer  who  made  important  additions 
to  our  historical  literature,  and  worked  effectively,  for  the 
public,  in  many  other  ways.  Sir  Harris  Nicolas  was  bom 
in  1799,  passed  several  years  in  the  Navy,  and  served  as 
midshipman  on  an  occasion,  in  the  war  of  1815,  in  which 
one  of  his  brothers  acquired  naval  distinction.  His 
marriage,  in  1822,  with  a  descendant  of  Elizabeth's  Secre- 
tary Davison,  gave  him  an  interest  in  the  fate  and  memory 
of  that  unfortunate  statesman,  and  so  led,  in  1823,  to  the 
first  of  a  very  long  series  of  writings.  He  had  already 
began  to  keep  his  terms  at  the  Inner  Temple,  and  was 
called  to  the  bar  in  1825.  From  the  publication  of  his 
Life  of  Davison  to  the  year  of  his  death,  not  one  year 
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passed  without  the  appearance  of  some  useful  book  from 
his  untiring  pen.  His  professional  labours  were  restricted 
to  Peerage  Cases  before  the  House  of  Lords,  so  that  in 
law  as  in  letters  almost  his  whole  energies  were  given  to 
some  branch  or  other  of  historical,  biographical,  or  anti- 
quarian research.  In  getting  up  his  books,  as  in  getting 
up  his  Peerage  claims,  he  laboured  strenuously  to  be 
thorough.  Rapid  as  was  their  succession,  they  always 
displayed  honest  industry,  a  vigorous  intellect,  a  graceful 
diction,  and  a  sincere  love  of  literature.  He  could  not 
always  choose  his  subjects,  but  he  chose  them  more 
frequently  than  is  usual  with  those  who  write  to  live.  His 
public  spirit;  his  eager  impatience  of  the  continued 
existence  of  known  abuses;  and  his  impulsive  way  of 
throwing,  instantly,  a  hard-hitting  pamphlet  at  the  head  of 
anybody  whom  he  knew,  or  believed,  to  be  keeping  them 
alive,  sometimes  made  for  him  active  enemies,  and  were 
often  injurious  to  his  personal  interests.  But  those  who 
knew  him  best  were  well  assured  of  the  integrity  and 
generosity  of  his  motives,  however  they  might  regret 
that  his  finer  qualities  were  not  tempered  with  more 
of  that  discretion  and  deliberation  which  would  have 
increased  their  force,  and  would  have  made  their  pos- 
sessor a  more  prosperous  man.  It  will  be  long  before 
his  beaming  face,  his  hearty  greeting,  his  genial  conver- 
sation, his  varied  knowledge,  and  his  liberal  readiness  to 
impart  it,  will  fade  from  the  memory  of  those  who  regret 
his  loss. 
Theut«rary  Sir  H.  Nicolas'  Synapsis  of  the  Peerage,  his  Memoir  on 
the  Scrope  and  Grosvenor  Roll,  his  Life  of  Hatton,  his 
Despatches  of  Nelson,  his  Testamenta  Vetusta,  and  his  Pro- 
ceedings and  Ordinances  of  the  Privy  Council,  (with  the 
remarkable  prefaces  which  added  so  largely  to  the  value  of 
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those  Council  Records,)  are  original,  and  will  be  enduring 
gifts  to  English  History.  His  Chronology  of  History  is  an 
admirable  text-book,  although  it  has  had  but  three  editions 
since  its  first  appearance,  as  Notitia-  Historica,  in  1824- 
When  he  died,  in  August,  1848,  he  was  busily  employed 
on  two  considerable  works.  One  of  them  was  a  collection 
of  the  St.  Helena  papers  of  his  old  friend,  Sir  Hudson 
Lowe,  with  a  vindicatory  biography  of  that  officer.  The 
subject  was  a  very  unpromising  one,  and  there  is  no  reason 
to  think  that  such  a  book  would  have  added  anything  to 
Sir  Harris  Nicolas'  literary  reputation.  But  the  other — a 
History  of  the  British  Navy — was  admirably  suited  to  his 
powers,  and  the  portion  which  has  been  given  to  the  public 
(under  many  disadvantages)  warrants  the  belief  that  a  good 
book  on  a  great  subject  has  been  lost  to  us,  by  his  almost 
sudden  death  at  the  age  of  forty-nine. 

In  his  labours  to  reform  the  Record  service.  Sir  Harris    „.  „   . 

'  Sir   Harru 

Nicolas  had  been  engaged  several  years  before  the  renewal  Nicolas*  la- 

D01IT8  in  Ac* 

and  modification  of  the  Commission  in  1831.  He  had  com  Reform. 
himself  experienced,  on  innumerable  occasions,  the  vexatious 
obstructions  which  the  old  Commissions  had  kept  at  nurse. 
His  ground  of  controversy  was  the  firmer,  inasmuch  as  he 
had  often  been  working  to  promote  Record  studies,  at  his 
own  cost,  while  other  men,  paid  by  the  public,  were 
working  to  impede  them.  In  this  direction,  he  urged  the 
necessity  of  reform,  both  in  the  Quarterly  Review  and  in 
the  Betrospedive  Beview,  repeatedly.  But  his  most  efiective 
weapon  was  the  Observations  on  the  Present  State  of  His- 
torical Literature,  addressed  to  Lord  Melbourne,  then 
Home  Secretary,  and  published  in  1830.  The  points  most 
strongly  pressed  in  that  pamphlet  are  (first)  the  necessity 
of  entirely  remodelling  the  Commission,  by  limiting  its 
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numbers,  composing  it,  mainly,  of  men  practically  familiar 
with  the  work  to  be  performed,  paid  for  the  devotion  to  it 
of  their  time  and  energies,  and  directly  responsible  for  its 
performance;  and  (secondly)  the  further  necessity  of  de- 
stroying the  fee  system,*  the  three-hours-a-day  attendance 
system,  and  the  private  index  system,  and  making  the 
offices  thoroughly  accessible  and  serviceable  to  the  public, 
at  whose  cost  they  are  supported.  These,  and  several  cor- 
relative measures,  Sir  Harris  Nicolas  urged  with  all  his 
might,  in  season  and  out  of  season ;  in  conversation  and 
correspondence  with  statesmen,  as  well  as  in  his  better- 
known  appeals  to  public  opinion,  through  the  press.  In 
their  advocacy,  he  challenged  all  assailants.  In  the  ardour 
of  the  fight,  he  sometimes  mistook  his  adversaries,  but  he 
was  never  struck  down  in  the  m^lee.  It  was,  in  large 
measure,  owing  to  his  eflforts  that  the  Committee  of  1836 
was  appointed,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Mr.  Charles 
BuUer,  and  was  enabled  to  prosecute  its  inquiry  to  a  good 
issue.  He  worked  throughout  this  long  controversy  most 
untiringly,  and,  of  necessity,  not  without  falling  into  occa- 
sional errors.  He  lived  only  long  enough  to  see  the  begin- 
nings of  a  thoroughly  reformed  Record  service.  Other 
men  have  entered  into  his  labours. 

Mom  oT'ihe      ^hc  first  pubUcation,  of  an  original  record,  by  the  Record 
Record  Com-  Commissioncrs,  was  the   Taxatio  Ecclesiastica  AnalicB  et 

mission.  ^  ''  V 

Walli(B,  circa  A.D.  1291,  which  appeared  in  1802.  This 
record  was  the  regulator  of  all  our  taxation,  until  nearly 
the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century.     On  several  points  of 

♦  For  copying  the  Scrope  and  Qrosvenor  Boll,  one  hundred  and  eleven 
pounds  was  charged  in  1828.  This  was  for  a  simply  literary  purpose. 
Indeed,  that  roll  can  be  applied  to  no  other  purpose.  The  Keeper  and 
Clerks  were  then  in  receipt  from  the  Public  Purse  of  £1440  a  year. 
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subsisting  Church  polity — in  relation  to  revenue — ^it  is  still 
the  highest  extant  authority.  This  was  followed  by  the 
Testa  de  NeviUy  sive  Liber  Feudorum,  of  the  reigns  of 
Henry  III  and  Edward  I ; — the  great  Valor  Ecclesiaaticua 
of  Henry  VIII ; — the  Rotuli  Hundredorum.(Si&oiy  III  and 
Edward  I),  rolls  abounding  in  curious  matter,  illustrative  of 
our  political,  biographical,  and  commercial  history; — ^the 
Botuli  Scotia,  from  Edward  I  to  Henry  VIII; — and  the 
Inquisitiones  Nonarum,  of  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  These 
important  Records,  together  with  several  Calendars  to 
portions  of  the  more  ancient  Rolls  of  various  classes,  both 
at  the  Tower  and  at  Westminster,  appeared  under  the 
authority  of  the  several  Commissions  antecedent  to  1831. 
To  the  same  period  belong  a  new  edition  of  the  Statutes  of 
the  Bealm,  from  Henry  I  down  to  the  accession  of  the 
House  of  Hanover,  with  indexes,  both  alphabetical  and 
chronological; — the  commencement  of  a  new  edition  of 
Rymer's  Foedera^  carried,  however,  only  from  the  Conquest 
to  the  year  1383;— and  a  valuable,  but  also  unfinished, 
collection  of  Parliamentary  Writs,  and  Writs  of  Military 
Summons. 

Nearly  all  these  Records — the  exceptions  will  be  noted — 
appear  to  have  been  judiciously  selected,  and  some  of  them 
were  edited  with  ability.  The  Calendars  are  conspicuous 
exceptions,  in  both  respects.  They,  pre-eminently,  were 
premature  publications ;  so  imperfect  in  their  contents,  and 
so  iU-edited,  as  to  be  almost  useless.  The  careful  and  well- 
considered  repubUcation  of  the  Foedera  was  then,  and  is  at 
this  moment^  a  crying  want ;  and  the  want  is  a  national 
reproach.  It  is  certainly  untrue  that  the  great  deficiencies 
of  the  previous  editions  could  have  been  adequately  sup- 
plied by  any  mere  supplement.  It  is  plainly  discreditable 
to  the    country  that   for  several   purposes   of  historical 

19 
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reference,  the  Hague  reprint  of  Rymer — ^imperfect  as  it  is 
— ^is  a  more  ready  and  more  useful  book  than  either  of  our 
English  editions.  But,  none  the  less,  the  new  edition 
commenced  by  the  Record  Commissioners  was  a  premature 
and  ill-advised  publication.  Ample  evidence  to  justify  this 
assertion  may  be  found  in  the  blue-book  of  1836,  as  well 
as  in  the  work  itself.  Moreover,  one  grave  objection 
applied  in  common  to  all,  or  to  nearly  all,  the  publications 
of  the  various  Commissions  prior  to  1831,  which  their 
obvious  utility  could  not  countervail.  Their  cost  of  pro- 
duction was  inordinate.  To  meet  it,  other  and  more  essen- 
tial branches  of  the  service  were  impoverished.  Certain 
instances  of  manifest  and  glaring  wastefulness  brought  a 
scandal  upon  the  Commission.  And  a  considerable  arrear 
of  debt  was  created.  The  natural  result  followed.  Several, 
excellent  works,  undertaken  by  the  Commission  of  1831, 
remain  to  this  day  unfinished. 

Had  the  prodigality  consisted  merely  in  the  too-liberal 
payment  of  half-a-dozen  editors,  there  would  have  been 
little  wisdom  in  making  a  stir  about  it.  The  rewards  of 
literature,  and  especially  of  historical  literature,  are  and 
will  continue  to  be  meagre  enough.  It  had  a  startling 
sound  in  the  House,  when  the  facts  were  told  that  the  three 
volumes  of  the  Fcedera  had  cost  the  Public  thirty  thousand 
pounds; — the  two  volumes  of  the  Parliamentary  Writs, 
seventeen  thousand  pounds ; — the  eleven  volumes  of  the 
Statutes  of  the  Realm,  fifty-nine  thousand  pounds, — 
transcription,  printing  and  editing,  together.  But  a  little 
reflection  on  the  character  of  the  work,  and  on  the  previous 
studies  and  labours  of  the  compilers;  and  a  little  com- 
parison of  the  rewards  attained  by  the  most  fortunate  of 
eminent  archaeologists,  with  those  attained  every  day  by 
eminent  lawyers,  or  eminent  Civil-Service  men,  would  soon 
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have  abated  the  virtuous  indignation  of  members.  The 
real  mischief  was  that  some  of  those  who  did  least  work 
got  most  pay;  and  that  among  some  of  the  overpaid 
Record-men  were  to  be  found  the  most  obstinate  main- 
tainers  of  the  worst  abuses  in  the  Record  Offices.  If  part 
of  the  liberal  pay  fell  to  a  Sir  Francis  Palgrave,  the  author 
of  the  invaluable  History  of  Normandy  and  of  England;  a 
still  larger  part  of  it  fell  to  a  John  Caley,  the  author,  as  we 
have  seen,  of  nothing,  save  of  almost  innumerable  impedi- 
ments to  EngUsh  history. 

The  Commission  of  1831  checked  much  of  this  wasteful   ^„  ]|^" 
expenditure.     It  introduced  a  less  cumbrous  form  of  book.  "Apiwaidioct" 

ontheFcBdcra. 

It  lessened  the  cost  of  the  publications  to  purchasers.  It  ' 
took  greater  pains  to  secure  competent  editors.  Two  Com- 
missioners— Dr.  Copleston,  Bishop  of  LlandaflF,  and  Mr. 
Edward  Protheroe — ^laboured  with  unusual  assiduity  to 
unite  economy  with  efficiency  in  this,  as  in  other  depart- 
ments. But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Commission,  or  its 
Secretary,  launched  into  an  extravagant  outlay  in  connec- 
tion with  vague  and  undigested  plans  for  resuming  the 
Foedera^  and  were  especially  lavish  in  obtaining  transcripts 
from  Continental  repositories,  and  in  printing  them,  even 
before  it  had  been  ascertained  whether  the  docmnents 
copied  abroad  were  not  already  enrolled  at  home.  And 
these  inquiries  were  so  prosecuted  as  rather  to  impede  than 
to  assist  the  most  valuable  of  all  the  publications  relating 
to  our  early  history,  which  had  ever,  at  that  date,  been  un- 
dertaken, at  public  expense, — namely,  Mr.  Petrie's  Materials 
for  the  History  of  Britain^  commenced,  in  its  ultimate  form, 
in  the  year  1822,  but  planned  and  worked  upon  five  or  six 
years  earlier. 

It  is  not  a  new  fact  in  any  department  of  the  public 
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service  to  find  very  notable  labours  and  improvements 
originated  outside  the  doors.  The  Exchequer,  the  Post- 
OflSce,  the  Board  of  Trade,  could  bear  striking  testimony 
on  this  head.  In  the  Eecord  department  we  have  met 
with  repeated  instances  already.  Mr.  Petrie's  services 
afford  another  and  conspicuous  example. 

Henry  Petrie  began  his  career  as  a  dancing-master  at 
StockweU,  near  London,  where  he  lived  and  died.  Dr. 
T.  F.  Dibdin,  the  weU-known  writer  on  bibliography, 
amongst  his  other  elegant  pursuits,  chanced  to  study  under 
h^ITf^  Mr.  Petrie's  violin.  The  ambition  of  the  master  already 
looked  beyond  the  best  possibilities  of  success  in  equipping 
even  fashionable  divines  for  pre-eminence  in  a  quadrille, 
and  by  the  gratitude  of  the  pupil  he  was  introduced  to 
Lord  Spencer,  who  encouraged  him  to  apply  himself  to 
literature.  To  Lord  Spencer  it  is  owing  that  Mr.  Petrie's 
daring  plans  of  doing  for  Britain  what  Bouquet  and  his 
colleagues  had  done  for  France,  and  Muratori  for  Italy, 
were  brought,  at  first,  under  the  consideration  of  a  few 
distinguished  promoters  of  learning,  and,  ultimately,  under 
that  of  Parliament.  Lord  Spencer,  too,  procured  for  Mr. 
Petrie,  in  1819,  the  Keepership  of  the  Tower  Records,  on 
the  death  of  Mr,  Lysons,  who  had  first  encountered  his 
successor  as  one  of  a  crowd  of  auditors,  standing  about  the 
excavated  Roman  antiquities  at  Bignor,  and  listening  to 
the  explanations  of  their  discoverer.*  Petrie,  it  is  said, 
startled  the  learned  dissertator  by  some  shrewd  remarks, 
which  seemed  too  apposite  to  come  from  a  bystander,  quite 
unknown  to  the  assembled  pundits. 
The  "Ma-  In  1822,  the  then  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Mr. 
iiiBtorJ^of*  Vansittart  (afterwards  Lord  Bexley),  proposed  in  the 
Britain."      Housc  of  Commons  that  an  Address  should  be  presented 


» 


Gentleman* 8  Magazine,  N.S.,  xviii,  661. 
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to  the  King,  praying  that  measures  should  be  taken  "  for 
the  publication  of  a  complete  edition  of  the  Ancient  His- 
torians of  this  Realm/'*  In  November  of  that  year,  the 
Record  Commissioners  were  instructed  to  take  such 
measures,  and  they  entrusted  the  chief  preparation  of  the 
work  to  the  able  and  enthusiastic  antiquary  who  had 
planned  it.  In  the  primary  collection  of  Chronicles  and 
Excerpts,  Mr.  Sharpe,  the  translator  of  William  of  Malmes- 
bury,  was  conjoined  with  Petfie.  In  the  collection  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Laws  and  Institutes,  Mr,  Price,  and  after- 
wards Mr.  Benjamin  Thorpe,  were  employed.f  And  to 
Mr.  Thorpe  is  mainly  due  the  credit  of  producing  the 
excellent  volume,  published  in  1840,  under  the  title. 
Ancient  Laws  and  Institutes  of  England.  The  corresponding 
volume  on  Wales,  published  in  1841,  was  first  entrusted  to 
the  late  Mr.  Humffreys  Parry,  but  his  death  occurred  before 
he  had  made  any  substantial  progress  in  the  task.  It  then 
fell  to  Mr.  Aneurin  Owen,  who  in  his  preface  warmly 
acknowledges  Mr.  Petrie's  valuable  assistance  in  his  labours. 
As  long  as  health  and  vigour  were  spared  to  him,  Mr.  Petrie 
proceeded  with  his  peculiar  share  of  the  vast  enterprise. 
But  when  (in  1832-3)  sickness  Jiad  brought  its  inevitable 
hindrances,  unwise  and  wanton  interferences  (in  1834) 
multiplied  them,  and  needlessly  wounded  the  natural  feel- 

•  Pari  HUt.,  2nd  Ser.,  vii,  1737-1740. 

t  *'  Had  the  work  not  been  suspended,  it  is  probable  that  Mr.  Petrie 
might  have  lived  to  witness  the  completion  of  several  successive  volumes. 
After  the  publication  of  the  first,  the  series  would  have  gone  on  rapidly, 
as  several  works  were  nearly  ready  for  printing ;  but  the  suspension  of 
the  undertaking  completely  paralysed  his  efforts." — Hardy,  Materials 
for  the  History  of  Britain,  Greneral  Introduction,  p.  42.  The  known  ex- 
penditure of  more  than  three  thousand  pounds  on  **  Transcripts/' 
unframed  "  Reports,"  and  "  Appendices,"  about  the  Foedera,  none  of 
which  are  publicly  available,  save  by  accident,  will  scarcely  be  regarded 
as  public  compensation  for  a  fact  like  this. 
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ings  and  the  reasonable  pride  of  one  who  was  not  only  a 
zealous  public  servant,  but  a  public  benefactor.   Mr.  Petrie, 
it  may  be  added^  resolutely  refused  to  accept  any  remu- 
neration until  he  should  have  completed  his  first  volume — 
a  thick  folio  containing  the  matter  of  eight  or  ten  large 
octavo  volumes — and,  without  doubt,  was  over-fastidious  in 
his  anxiety  to  make  the  book  thoroughly  worthy  of  its 
subject,  and  of  the  auspices  under  which  it  was  to  appear. 
And  thus,  as  if  by  a  combination  of  untoward  influences, 
the  formal  completion  (chiefly  by  supplying  needful  illas- 
trative  and  prefatory  matter),  even  of  the  first  volume,  fell 
into  other  but  able  and  reverent  hands.     Mr.  Petrie  died, 
in  March,  1842,  in  his  seventy-fourth  year.     Mr.  Duff*us 
Hardy  published  the  ^^  Monumental  or  ^^  Materials y  by 
command  of  the  Queen,  in  1848.     It  was  therefore  the 
third  of  the  published  volumes  which  have  grovra  out  of 
Mr.  Petrie's  original  plan  of  1818,  and  out  of  the  Instruc- 
tions given  to  the  Record  Commissioners  in  1822. 


The  chief  recommendations  of  the  Committee  of  1836 
comprised,   first,  the  creation  of  one  General  Repository, 


Recommen- 
datioDiorthe 

Commons' 
Committee, 

ofisMj  and  they  founded  their  particular  proposal  on  Lord  Lang- 
dale's  recommendation  of  the  Rolls  Estate,  as  the  proper 
site  of  such  a  Repository ;  secondly,  the  creation  of  one 
general  Custody ;  thirdly,  the  framing  of  a  new  Commis- 
sion, few  in  numbers,  and  paid  ;  fourthly,  the  entrusting  to 
such  a  Commission  powers  to  continue  the  publication  of 
valuable  and  complete  Records,  as  a  function  subordinate 
to  care  and  arrangement;  to  control  the  composition  of 
modern  Records;  and  to  destroy  useless  Records,  under 
due  precaution ;  and,  fifthly,  increased  facilities  of  access. 

The  Commissioners,  in  their  General  Report  to  the  King 
in  Council y  of  1837,  also  recommend  a  "plan  of  general 
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deposit,"  in  one  or  in  several  buildings,  constructed  pur-  •^  *>^"'« 
posely  for  the  reception  of  Records,  and  prospectively  with  sionem  in 
a  view  to  their  gradual  but  certain  increase,  but  without  aT^rtaw?;. 
interfering  with  the  custody  of  judicial  records  "relating  to 
recent  or  pending  proceedings."  They  further  recommend 
that  the  "control  and  direction  of  Records  should  be 
entrusted  to  a  single  person,"  having  no  other  avocation, 
with  a  sufficient  establishment  of  Clerks.  The  number  of 
officers,  they  say,  "should  be  in  strict  proportion  to  the 
care  and  labour  to  be  performed ;  their  duties  should  be 
adequiately  defined ;  their  payment  should  be  chiefly,  if  not 
entirely,  by  salaries ;  and  the  fees  should  be  reduced  to  a 
fair  and  moderate  scale."  And  further,  \idth  reference  to 
the  site  of  the  new  Record  House : — "  It  appeared  to  us 
that  a  portion  of  the  Rolls  Estate  would  oSord  a  most 
desirable  site  for  a  General  Repository."*  On  this  one 
cardinal  point,  therefore,  competent  opinion  would  seem  to 
have  been,  in  1837,  fully  agreed. 


§  4.  History  op  the  Records  in  their  final  period 
OP  thorough  aggregation  and  arrangement. 
— Labours  op  Henry  Bickersteth,  Lord  Lang- 
dale. — ^The  passing  op  the  Record  Act. — 
The  new  Rolls  House. — The  improvements 
MADE  BY  Sir  John  Rojillly. — The  Cmmonicles 
AND  Memorials  of  Britain, 

But  the  path  to  one  adequate  and  well-governed  Record 
Repository,  was  still  variously  obstructed.  There  was  yet 
to  be  needed  many  a  conflict,  and  much  wearisome  labour, 
in  order  to  the  removal  of  the  remaining  impediments.    To 

*  Chneral  B^ort  to  the  King  in  Council,  xiii-xv. 
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this  i^^ork  Lord  Langdale  addressed  himself.  His  first  act 
(14th  January,  1836)  as  Master  of  the  Rolls  had  been  the 
disinterested  resignation  of  all  personal  interest  in  the  Rolls 
Estate,  that  might  stand  in  the  way  of  its  devotion  to  the 
Record  Service.*  His  evidence,  as  Master,  before  Mr. 
Charles  Buller's  Committee,  was  strongly  in  favour  of  the 
reforms  which  its  Report  ultimately  recommended.  His 
earnestness  as  a  Law-reformer  had  been  repeatedly  shown 
on  former  occasions,  and  had  already  borne  good  fruit. 

The  Commission  on  the  Records,  it  will  be  remembered, 
expired  by  efilux  of  time  on  the  20th  December,  1837, 
Khig  William  IV  having  died  on  the  20th  of  Jime.  At 
the  request  of  the  Home  Secretary,  Lord  Langdale  acted 
as  its  Executor,  ''  taking  temporary  charge  of  the  business 
which  had  been  entrusted  to  the  Commissioners,  and  of 
the  books,  &c,,  lately  under  their  care,'*  and  adhering  to 
the  subsisting  estimates.!  Mr.  Cooper  continued  to  act 
as  Secretary  until  March,  1838,  when  a  letter  from  the 
Home  Office  notified  to  him  the  cessation  of  his  Secretary- 
ship. Lord  Langdale  was  not  more  distinguished  for 
public  spirit  than  for  the  feelings  of  a  high-bred  gentleman. 
"  I  know  nothing,*'  he  wrote  on  this  occasion,  "  which  in 
my  opinion  makes  it  just  to  dismiss  Mr.  Cooper  in  a 
manner  which  seems  to  disgrace  him ;  and  the  business  of 
the  late  Record  Commission  is  not  in  such  a  state  as  to 
make  the  loss  of  the  information  which  he  possesses  imma- 
terial."J  Lord  John  Russell  directed  his  Secretary  to 
assure  Lord  Langdale,  in  reply,  that  "  he  had  not  the  least 
idea  of  conveying  any  censure  *'§  on  Mr.  Cooper. 

*  Minutes  of  Ihidence,  4476-4564. 

t  Hardy,  Memoir  of  Lord  Langdale,  i,  459. 

X  Hardy,  ut  supra,  ii,  115. 

§  lb.,  117, 118. 
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Mr.  Charles  BuUer  gave  the  natural  parliamentary 
sequence  to  his  Report  of  1836,  by  proposing  to  the  House 
of  Commons,  in  May,  1837,  a  measure  for  vesting  the 
custody  of  the  Records  in  one  responsible  Officer ;  finding 
that  to  be  a  less  difficult,  and  a  far  more  promising,  course, 
than  to  use  pressure  on  the  Government  for  creating  a  new 
and  carefully  restricted  Commission.  But  he  proposed 
that  the  new  Officer  should  be  nominated  by  the  Treasury, 
and  be  removable  at  its  pleasure.*  This  was  a  plan  open 
to  several  obvious  objections.  But  there  is  no  need  to 
follow  the  discussions  and  negotiations  which  ensued. 
Ultimately  a  new  Bill,  with  many  modifications,  was  drawn 
by  Mr.  Drinkwater  Bethune,  and  was  at  length,  after 
further  amendment,  approved  by  Lord  Langdale;  but  it 
did  not  pass  into  a  law  until  the  14th  of  A^ugust,  1838. 

The  Publk  Record  Act  (1  and  2  Vict.,  c.  94)  was 
passed  *'  to  establish  one  Record  Office,  and  a  better  Cus- 
tody ;  and  to  allow  the  free  use  of  the  Records,  as  far  as 
stands  with  their  safety  and  integrity,  and  with  the  public 
policy  of  the  Realm.'^f  I*  enacts  (1)  that  the  Records  shall  ^f  "^J^^^ 
be  in  the  custody  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls;  (2)  that  Actofissa. 
those  of  the  Tower,  Chapter  House,  Rolls'  Chapel,  Petty 
Bag  Office ;  of  all  the  Exchequer  Offices ;  and  of  the 
Courts  of  Chancery,  Admiralty,  Queen's  Bench,  Common 
Pleas,  and  Marshalsea,  together  with  those  of  certain  re- 
cently abolished  Courts  of  Wales  and  of  the  Palatinates, 
shall  be  at  once  transferred  to  the  Master's  custody  \  (3) 
that  the  Queen  in  Council  shall  be  empowered  to  transfer 
other  Records  to  the  like  custody,  from  time  to  time,  at 
pleasure;  (4)  that  future  accumulations  of  Records  shall, 

♦  Hansard,  3rd  Ser.,  xxxviii,  463-465. 

t  An  Act  for  keeping  safely  the  Public  Records  (Collection  of  Public 
General  Statute*,  1  and  2  Vict.,  777-784). 
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from  time  to  time,  be  similarly  transferred,  with  the  appro- 
bation of  the  Lord  Chancellor ;  (5)  that  the  Master  of  the 
Rolls  shall  have  full  powers  to  order  the  cleansing,  arrang- 
ing, and  calendaring,  of  Records,  and  to  take  other  need- 
ful measures  for  their  security  and  utility;  (6)  that  the 
Master  of  the  Rolls,  with  the  approval  of  Her  Majesty, 
shall  appoint  a  Deputy  Keeper  of  the  Records ;  (7)  that 
the  Treasury  shall  appoint  sufficient  Assistant  Keepers, 
with  other  needful  Officers  and  Servants,  removable  at 
pleasure  by  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  on  report  to  the 
Treasury ;  (8)  that  the  Treasury  shall  provide  needful  build- 
ings for  the  reception  and  safe  custody  of  all  the  Records ; 
(9)  that  a  Public  Record  Office  shall  be  established,  and 
that  all  places  containing  Records  shall  be  taken  to  be 
branches  of  such  office,  and  all  persons  having  charge  of 
Records  to  be  Officers  thereof ;  (10)  that  the  Master  of  the 
Rolls  shall  have  power  to  make  niles,  and  to  appoint  a  scale 
of  fees,  and  to  dispense  with  fees  ;  all  rules  and  regulations 
being  from  time  to  time  communicated  to  Parliament.  The 
other  clauses  of  the  Act  provide  for  the  printing  and  sale  of 
Records,  and  of  Calendars  of  Records ;  empower  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  to  present  Record  publications  to  public  in- 
stitutions, and  the  Treasury  to  purchase  private  calendars 
and  indexes ;  provide  for  compensation  for  the  losses  of 
existing  officers,  and  direct  an  Annual  Report,  by  the  De- 
puty Keeper,  to  be  made  to  the  Queen,  and  to  be  laid 
before  Parliament. 

stepstaken       ^^  *^^  ^^^^  Dcccmbcr,  1838,  Sir  Francis  Palgrave,  then 

byLoniLang.  Kccpcr  of  Rccords  at  the  Chapter  House,  and  already  con- 

cutionofthe  ucctcd  with  thc  Record  service,  as  Officer  or  as  Editor, 

during   ncaily  seventeen   years,  was  appointed  by  Lord 

Langdale  to  be  first  Deputy  Keeper,  under  the  Act ;  and 
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Mr.  F.  S.  Thomas,  of  the  State  Paper  Office,  was  made 
Secretary  of  the  Records.     Then  began  what  for  a  while 
seemed  to  be  an  interminable  correspondence,  about  the 
erection  of  a  suitable  General  Repository.     The  question 
had  been  complicated  by  an  ill-advised  project  for  applying 
— adapting  was  impossible — the  Victoria  Tower,  and  even 
some  portion  of  the  roof  of  the  new  Houses  of  Parliament,  to 
the  reception  of  the  Records.     This  seems  to  have  become 
by  adoption  a  pet  project  of  the  Treasury,  and  it  clung 
tenaciously  to  life,  long  after  all  argument  about  it  was 
at  an  end.    Great  as  were  the  knowledge,  the  disinterested- 
ness, the  patience,  and  the  perseverance,  of  Lord  Lnngdale, 
all  these  qualities  were  needed  to  the  full,  in  the  negotia- 
tions which  ensued.     And  they  had  a  second  and  not  less 
arduous  field  in  the  settlement  of  the  Pees  and  C!ompensa- 
tion  questions.     The  story  of  both  controversies  has  been 
told,  partly  by  Sir  P.  Palgrave,  in  his  early  Reports  as  De- 
puty Keeper ;  partly  by  Mr.  Hardy,  in  his  Memoir  of  Lord 
Langdale,  and,  by  the  latter,  with  special  clearness  and 
ability.     It  is  needless,  here,  to  dwell  long  upon  either. 

But  on  Lord  Langdale's  great  service  in  the  regulation  ^''?"^^*"'^' 
of  fees   something  must  be  said.     The  fees  for  searches  pnbuc    .cr. 
ranged  in  amount  from  two  guineas  to  ten.     The  calendars  ktTjiTorS" 
were  usually  worded  in  an  equivocal  and  misleading  way,  **"*  ^^ 
expressly  to  whet  the  searcher's  appetite.     Presh  searches 
brought  new  fees.     If  a  paragraph  of  a  few  words  only 
in  the  long-sought  document  would  fully  answer  the  patient 
searcher's  purpose,  he  could  not  have  it.     To  the  essential 
line  or  two  were  united,  with  Mezentian  rigour,  hundreds 
or,  perhaps,  thousands  of  dreary  lines,  that  brought  no  in- 
formation to  the  searcher,  but  brought,  in  some  cases,  a  hun- 
dred guineas, or  so, to  theofficer.  It  is  still  remembered  that  on 
one  such  occasion,  when,  after  payment  of  multitudinous  fees, 
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caused  by  the  ingenious  construction  of  the  Calendars,  and  by 
other  cognate  circumstances,  the  precious  paragraph  was  at 
length  disinterred,  and  the  weary  and  well-nigh  disheartened 
fee-payer  asked,  finally,  how  much  a  copy  of  that  paragraph 
would  cost,  the  obliging  functionary  turned  over  the  mem- 
branes, made  his  mental  calculation,  and  in  a  gravely  official 
tone,  replied,  *'  One  hundred  and  forty-five  poundsy  Sir" 

This  clever  system  Lord  Langdale  overturned,  not  by  the 
abolition  of  fees,  but  by  their  strict  regulation.  Indivi- 
dually, he  was  favourable*  to  entirely  free  access.  But  con- 
siderations (1)  as  to  the  protection  of  Records  from  indis- 
criminate searchesi  and  (2)  as  to  the  relative  equitable  claims 
of  law-inquiries  and  literary  inquuies,  induced  him  to  hold 
his  hand,  even  in  respect  to  the  researches  of  students. 
That  great  claim  to  their  gratitude  was  to  be  acquired  only 
by  Sir  John  Romilly,  at  a  subsequent  period.  Lord  Lang- 
dale,  however,  made  the  fees  so  lowf  that  they  ceased,  in  all 
cases  affecting  property,  or  dignities,  to  be  obstructive. 
And  he  enforced  the  most  rigid  impartiality  in  literary 
matters.  {  To  these  great  claims  on  public  gratitude,  he 
added  many  others.  New  and  good  Calendars ;  increased 
and  regular  hours  of  attendance ;  improved  arrangement 
of  Records  ;  these  and  other  advantages  were  by  no  means 
the  spontaneous  growth  of  the  Record  Act.  They,  like  the 
ultimate  provision  of  an  admirable  Repository,  were  the 
results  of  Lord  Langdale's  arduous  labour.  But  these  were 
iioif'!>7''i!ord  ^ot  all  the  results.  There  have  been  many  men  who  have 
Langdale'.  ^orkcd  energetically  in  the  improvement  of  our  public  in- 
R«cord  offi-  stitutions,  and  whose  efforts  have  been  attended  with  bril- 


cers. 


*  Hardy,  ut  supra,  ii,  149,  151. 

t  Namely,  a  shilling  a  week  for  using  calendars  and  indexes,  and  a 
shilling  a  week  for  the  inspection  of  a  roll  or  bundle,  however  large,  with 
the  power  of  copying  the  whole  contents  in  pencil. 

X  See  an  instance  in  Hardy,  ii,  150,  note. 
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liant  success.     They  have  been  public  benefactors,  and  have 
well  deserved  the  public  testimonials  and  honours  awarded 
them.     Their  work  done,  they  have  at  length  retired ;  but 
it  has  been  noted  more  than  once  or  twice,  that  such  men, 
when  taking  their  leave,  have  occasioned  no  deep  emotions 
in  those  who  have  worked  under  them ;  no  voices  have  been 
agitated,  in  giving  the  parting  salutation ;  no  eyes  moist- 
ened, in  taking  the  farewell  look.     Exactly  the  opposite  of 
this  occurred  to  Lord  Langdale,  when  he  went  the  round 
of  the  various  Record  Repositories  on  the  26th  of  Marc  h, 
1851,  to  say  "  Good  bye''  to  the  officers  and  servants,  to 
whom  it  had  long  become  an  ambition  so  to  discharge  their 
duties  as  to  win  his  approval ;  whose  endeavours  he  had 
wisely    counselled    land    generously    appreciated;    whose 
grievances  he  had  been  always  ready  to  listen  to,  and,  if 
he  coidd,  to  redress.     Mr.  Hardy^  in  the  excellent  me- 
moir which  he  published  of  his  "old  Master,"  in  1852, 
has  told  us,  touchingly,  what  on  this  occasion  were  his  own 
feelings  and  those  of  his  subordinates  at  the  Tower.     At 
the  other  Record  establishments,  he  adds,  "Lord  Lang- 
dale  left  regret  and  sorrow  behind  him."     He  survived  this 
leave-taking  only  three  weeks,  dying  at  Tunbridge  Wells,  on 
the  18th  of  April,  1851,  in  the  sixty-eighth  year  of  his  age. 

Sir   John  Romilly  succeeded    Lord    Langdale    at  the   ThcReco«is 

•^    ,  *^  miclcr  Sir 

Rolls.  His  mastership,  as  it  respects  the  Records,  has  johnBomiiiy. 
been  distinguished  by  an  achievement  even  more  import- 
ant than  the  great  boon  conferred  upon  literature,  in  his 
first  year  of  office,  by  opening  their  stores  with  absolute 
freedom  for  literary  purposes.  Sir  John  Romilly  has  laid 
the  foundation  of  a  series  of  the  monuments  of  British  His- 
tory, maturely  planned,  well  edited,  and  economically  pro- 
duced, which,  if  it  be  continued  with  the  spirit  and  the 
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judgment  that    have  hitherto  governed  it,  cannot  fail  to 
deprive  Englishmen  of  all  occasion  for  envying  France  its 
Bouquet ;  Italy,  its  Muratori ;  Denmark,  its  Langebek ;  or 
Germany,  its  Pertz. 
Progrewof      Mcanwhilc,  the  contents  of  fifty-six  Repositories — for  to 
"^r^^*^'     that  number  the  oflSces  of  Record,  prior  to  the  passing  of 
the  Record  Act,  amount,  when  to  those  already  described  in 
these  pages  are  added  the  various  petty  receptacles  of  current 
judicial  documents — ^were  gradually  aggregated  and  metho- 
dized.    The  new  Rolls  House,  the  final  sanction  of  which 
Lord  Langdale's  utmost  exertion  had  failed  to  obtain  until 
1850, — so  that  he  had  not  even  the  gratification  of  laying 
the  foundation-stone  of  the  edifice  he  had  so  truly  founded, — 
wasbegan  in  theyear  of  his  death.  But  he  had  sanctioned  the 
definitive  plans  prepared  by  Mr.  Penuethome  ;♦    had  wit- 
Erection  of  nessed   the  progress  of  the  preliminary  excavations ;  and 
i^to^  ^  ^^d  enjoyed  a  compensatory  gratification  in  his  knowledge 
of  the  worthiness  of  the  hands  into  which  the  duty  of  pro- 
secuting his  labours  would  fall.     The  first  stone  was  laid 
by  Sir  John    Romilly    in    the   summer  of   1851.      The 
first   block    of  the   new   building   was   finished     in   the 
course  of  the   year  1854.t      Its  cost,  including    subse- 
quent fittings,  was  £88,490. J     A  second  block  is   now 
(1864)    in   active   progress.      The   two   blocks    together 
comprise,  according  to  the  original  plans,  ninety  several 
depositories  (or  their  equivalent),  each  seventeen  feet  by 
twenty-five   feet,   and   fifteen   feet   high.      Their  cubical 
accommodation   for   Records   amounts,   according  to  the 
estimate  which  accompanied  those  plans,  to  about  228,000 

*  Estimates  of  Civil  Services^  1850.  viii,  p.  12. 
t  Sixteenth  Report  of  Deputy  Keeper,  1854-5,  pp.  27,  28. 
X  Correspondence  relative  to  the  Public  Becards,  1862  (Sess.  Paper 
Corns.,  No.  318),  p.  22. 
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feet,*  after  deducting  corridors  and  other  open  spaces,  but 
is  now  liable  to  some  further  deduction  on  account  of  a 
larger  provision  of  search-rooms,  and  other  appurtenances, 
than  was  at  first  contemplated.  When  the  building  was 
commenced,  the  cubical  contents  of  the  Records  then 
actually  in  the  charge  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  was 
estimated  roughly  at  160,000  feet,t  subject,  of  course,  to 
immediate  and  constantly  accruing  increase.  Since  that 
date  the  actual  transfers  of  Records  have,  year  by  year, 
exceeded  all  anticipation.  J  How  necessary  a  liberal  con* 
tingent  allowance  of  press  room  and  shelf  space  becomes, 
in  planning  a  Repository  such  as  this,  may  be  illustrated 
by  the  fact  that  in  the  eleven  years  from  1851  to  1861, 
inclusive,  the  actual  increment  of  documents  to  the  new 
Rolls  House,  from  sources  wholly  unforeseen  when  the 
plans  for  1850  were  prepared,  and,  for  the  most  part, 
additional  to  those  provided  for  in  the  Record  Act,  was 
equal,  at  least,  to  the  yearly  addition  of  ten  thousand  folio 
volumes  of  the  size  of  an  average  volume  of  Parliamentary 
'Papers,  when  bound  into  the  customary  sessional  series,  as 
they  stand  in  the  Library  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

The  plan  of  taking  a  little  room  twenty-five  feet  by 
seventeen  as  the  unit  of  the  new  Record  building,  by  the    character 
simple  multiplication  of  which  (or  by  some  near  approxi-  LcordBuod- 
mation  to  that),  the  whole  accommodation  required  for  a  "** 
mass  of  public  archives  far  vaster  than  was  ever  before 
accumulated  in  any  country,  must  be  provided,  was  of 
course  instantly  fatal  to  all  ideas  of  grandeur  of  internal 
eflect.     What  such  an  assemblage  of  national  documents, 
from  the  Conqueror  to  Victoria,  well  arranged  and  displayed 

*  Estimatea,  ut  supra,  10,  11.  f  lb. 

J  Corre^ondence  relative  to  the  Public  Records  (1862),  pp.  23,  24. 
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(as  far  as  Records  could  ever  be  displayed  at  all,  con- 
sistently with  safety)  in  a  series  of  well-proportioned  halls, 
would  have  presented  to  the  eye  and  to  the  imagination, 
can  be  sufficiently  comprehended  by  any  one  who  has  seen 
the  noble  Reading  Room  of  the  British  Museum.  But, 
unfortunately  for  the  architect  of  the  new  Rolls  House,  the 
exacting  and  jealous  vigilance  with  which  Records  must  be 
secured,  now  that  they  are,  at  length,  really  in  custody, 
precluded  even  the  conception  of  such  a  scheme.  Spiall 
fire-proof  receptacles  were  laid  down,  on  the  best  authority, 
as  the  one  primary  and  indispensable  condition  of  true 
safety.  Anything  of  architectural  beauty  must  be  external, 
not  internal.  That  Mr.  Pennethorne's  exterior  will,  even- 
tually, have  both  beauty  and  grandeur  is  certain.  But  its 
true  proportions  will  not  be  seen,  until  five  several  blocks 
of  building,  of  which  only  the  second  is  yet  in  hand,  shall 
have  been  reared.  Those  who  look  upon  that  ultimate 
building  will  see  the  result  of  the  joint  endeavours  of  a 
Master  of  the  Rolls  to  King  Edward  the  Third,  and  of  a 
Master  of  the  Rolls  to  Queen  Victoria.  But  for  Lord 
Langdale's  labours,  the  Records  would  still  have  been 
housed  in  several,  if  not  in  a  multitude,  of  widely-scattered 
repositories.  But  for  William  Burstall's  suit  to  King 
Edward  for  the  Domus  Conversorum,  the  General  Reposi- 
tory,— when  at  length  provided, — would  have  been  a 
clumsy,  ill-arranged,  and  almost  inaccessible  Tower,  eked 
out,  in  course  of  time,  by  a  long  series  of  garrets,  in  which 
the  Records,  after  their  innumerable  adventures,  and  hair- 
breadth escapes,  would  have  been  again  exposed  to  extremes 
of  temperature,  and  placed  at  the  mercy  of  undiscovered 
fractures  in  long  ranges  of  roofing ; — the  most  fortunate  of 
them,  meanwhile,  being  consultable  only  under  conditions 
eminently  disadvantageous  to  inquirers. 
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The  history  of  the  execution  of  the  Record  Act  of  1838    sir  f.  m- 
is  told,  ably  and  completely,  in  twenty -two  annual  Reports,  ^*i.  d*. 
by  the  late  Sir  Francis  Palgrave— the  first  of  which  was  ^^^^^^ 
made  on  the  15th  of  May,  1840, — ^andin  three  subsequent 
annual  Reports  by  Mr.  Hardy,  who  succeeded  Sir  Francis 
Palgrave  on  the  8th  July,  1861,  and  made  his  first  Report 
to  the  Queen  on  the  22nd  January,  1862.     They  narrate  a 
long  series  of  zealous  labours  performed,  at  small  cost  to 
the  public,  by  an  establishment  strikingly  disproportionate 
both  to  the  tasks  it  has  accomplished,  and  to  the  existing 
demands  upon  it.     The  Records  are  by  no  means  the  only 
things  that  have  been  transferred  to  the  new  Rolls  House. 
Large  consignments  of  public  documents  of  recent  dates 
have  brought  with  them  a  multiplicity  of  duties,  heretofore 
performed  by  officers  of  the  several  departments  in  which 
those  documents  accrued.     Thus,  in  1842,  an  Assistant 
Keeper  was,  at  the  request  of  the  Treasury,  appointed  to 
survey  the  vast  accumulation  of  Treasury  documents  at 
Whitehall.   This  survey,  extending  at  intervals  over  several    Tnmafert 
years,  led  to  large  transfers  from  Whitehall  to  the  Rolls  ^~^^^ 
House  in  1846  *     In  1851,  1852,  and  1853,  came  addi-    '    "* 
tional  papers,  bound  and  unbound,  equivalent  to  at  least 
twelve   thousand  volumes  more.     In   1854,  came  about 
twenty-four  tons  of  Records   firom  Wales   and   Chester; 
followed,  in  1855,  by  a  hundred  and  sixty  tons  of  War 
Office  Papers,  removed  from  Whitehall  Yard,  which,  after 
laborious  examination  by  a  Committee,  were  reduced,  by 
selection,  to  a  hundred  and  five  tons.      The  Admiralty 
took  up  the  movement  in  1857,  and  ultimately  contributed 
about  two  hundred  and  thirty  five  torn  of  papers,  for  perma* 

*  "Documents  wliich  have... already... very  great  historical  value... 
and  would  have  perished,  but  for  their  transfer."  Palgrave,  Nwih 
Report  ofDeptUy  Keeper  (1848),  p.  9. 
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nent  preservation,  after  the  elimination  of  a  hundred  and 
sixty-five  tons,  which  it  was  found  could  be  dispensed 
with,  and  be  converted  more  usefully  into  pulp.*  The 
War  Office  continued  its  transfers,  in  that  and  subsequent 
years,  with  a  vigour  worthy  of  its  first  beginnings.  The 
Colonial  Office,  the  Foreign  Office,  and  the  Home  Office, 
have  since  followed  suit  with  vast  masses  of  their  respective 
papers ;  and  such  transfers  will  continue.  Meanwhile,  the 
Commissioners  of  Patents  have  made  large  demands  on  the 
Record  service,  for  assistance  in  their  important  operations ; 
and  the  "  Literary  Inquiries  '*  have  grown  so  rapidly  that 
within  the  ten  years,  1852-1861,  no  less  than  104,746 
documents  were  consulted,  at  18,123  several  visits,  exclusive 
of  the  innumerable  references  to  calendars  and  indexes. 
Yet  the  establishment  which,  as  respects  officers,  comprised 
thirty-six  persons,  and  cost  £8122,  in  1844,t  amounts  still 
to  but  thirty-six  officers,  costing  £10,893  in  1864.  J 


Edmund  Burke,  on  one  of  the  many  occasions  in  which 
his  genius  converted  a  pamphlet  on  a  passing  question  into 

•  Hardy,  Twenty-third  Report  ofDepUy  Keeper  (1862),  p.  8. 
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t                                         1844.                                                 1 

No.  of 
officers. 

Amount  of  yearly  salaries. 

(1)  Rolls  House  :— 

Tifipiitv  Keftpftr. .......... 

1 
1 

8 
22 

1 
1 
2 

788  :  0  :  0 

400:0:0 

2760  :  0 : 0 

1940  :  0  :  0 

1974  :  0  :  0 
260  :  0 : 0 

Secretary    

Assistant  Keepers    

Clerks 

(2)  State  Papeb  Office  :— 
Keeper   

Assistant  Keeper 

Clerks 

Extra  allowances 

Total 

36 

Total  £8122  :  0  :  0 
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an  immortal  contribution  to  English  literature,  said,  inci- 
dentally, "  Mere  parsimony  is  not  economy.  Expense,  and  J^*  ^^ 
great  expense,  may  be  an  essential  part  in  true  economy."  appended  to 
But  the  diflferences  of  opinion  between  a  great  statesman  gJIlye'i  Rei 
and  a  small  functionary  are  diflferences  that  are  sure  to  be  ^'*^' 
constantly  obtruding  themselves.  Sir  Francis  Palgrave 
had  learnt,  during  his  long  connection  with  the  Record 
service,  the  importance  of  promoting,  on  all  opportunities, 
the  preparation  of  calendars  and  indexes; — ^the  small 
attractiveness  of  such  work  in  itself; — the  spur  that  is 
given  to  it  by  the  natural  pride  which  all  sorts  of  labourers 
in  literature  feel  at  attaining  the  dignity  of  print;— the 
certainty  that  what  is  written  for  the  press  will  be  written 
with  some  measure  of  increased  care; — the  additional 
certainty  that  researches  will  be  usefully  promoted  by 
partial  and  quickly  produced  indexes  in  print,  pending  the 
slow  production  of  matured  ones.  Accordingly,  he  made 
it  a  practice  to  append  to  his  Reports,  from  year  to  year, 
brief  but  most  valuable  Usts  of  various  important  classes  of 
Records,  theretofore  little  known.  Those  Usts  were  of 
great  utility  to  literary  inquirers.  They  have  given  to  Sir 
F.  Palgrave's  annual  reports  permanent  value.  But  a 
functionary,  in  another  department,  scandahzed  at  the 
profligate  expenditure  of  new  ink  and  new  paper  on  the 

Compara- 
tive      £sta- 
bliihrnent  in 
1844  and  iu 
18M. 


J                                       1864. 

No.  of 
officen. 

Amount  of  yearly  lalaries. 

Bolls  House  and  State 
Fapes  Office, combined:— 
Deputy  Keeper 

1 
1 

10 
24 

936  :  0 : 0 

700  :  0  :  0 

2884:0:0 

6373  :  0 : 0 

Secretaiy  

Assistant  Keepers   

Clerks 

Total 

36 

Total  £10893  :  0  :  0 

lendan  of 
SuteFapen. 
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description  of  a  musty  heap  of  old  parchments,  conferred 
with  other  sages  of  like  calibre,  and  caused  the  discon* 
tinuance  of  Indexes,  the  merits  of  which  are  attested  by  the 
constant  use  that  is  still  made  of  them.*  They  form  one 
instance,  among  a  multitude,  of  Sir  F.  Palgrave's  zeal  in 
discharging  even  the  merest  routine  duties  of  his  department. 

But,  in  this  direction,  all  previous  labours  have  been 
eclipsed  by  the  admirable  series  of  Calendars  of  State 
Papers^  commenced  in  1854,  and  of  which  twenty-six 
volumes  have  already  been  published,  according  to  the 
plans  and  under  the  direction  of  Sir  John  RomiUy.  The 
Sir  John  amalgamation  of  the  Paper  Office  with  the  Ex)lls  Repository 
•criTof^L  ^^^  enabled  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  to  give  completeness 
to  the  new  series  of  Calendars,  by  incorporating  identical 
but  long-severed  classes  of  papers ;  and  to  give  it  striking 
literary  interest,  as  well  by  widening  the  scope  of  the 
Calendars,  as  by  extending  their  limits  to  more  recent  times. 

Sir  John  Romilly  also  saw  that  to  carry  out  his  plans 
effectively  there  must  be  either  a  large  increase  of  the 
establishment, — a  matter  involving  many  prospective  diffi- 
culties,— or  the  co-operation  with  the  Record  Officers  of 
literary  persons,  familiar  with  Records,  but  unconnected 
with  the  service.  With  the  approval  of  the  Treasury,  the 
latter  alternative  was  chosen.  Mr.  Brewer  was  appointed 
to  calendar  the  Papers  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII ;  Mr. 
Lemon,  to  calendar  those  of  the  three  subsequent  reigns ; 
Mr.  Bruce,  to  calendar  those  of  Charles  I ;  Mrs.  Everett 
Green — the  accomplished  authoress  of  Lives  of  Princesses, 
and  other  well-known  historical  works — those  of  the  reigns 

•  For  mstance,  of  the  Baga  de  Secretia  (prepared  by  Sir  Francis  him- 
self) ;  of  the  Royal  and  Miscellaneous  Letters  at  the  Tower  (prepared  by 
Mr.  Hardy) ;  of  the  Treasury  documents  (prepared  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Black), 
and  of  many  others. 
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of  James  I  and  Charles  II.  Other  calendars  of  Scottish, 
Irish,  Colonial,  and  Foreign  Papers,  were  committed 
respectively  to  Messrs.  H.  C.  Hamilton,  Markham  Thorpe, 
Sainsbury,  and  TurnbuU;  to  the  last  of  whom,  on  his 
regretted  resignation,  the  Reverend  Joseph  Stevenson,  a 
veteran  in  Record  service,  succeeded.  The  Calendars 
which  appeared  after  1858  are  better  than  those  which 
preceded  that  date — and,  indeed,  leave  nothing  to  be 
desired — ^but  all  of  them  are  valuable.  And  they  are  in 
steady  progress. 

Many  are  the  plans  which  at  various  times  have  been 
formed  for  a  comprehensive  series  of  our  early  historians 
iand  annalists.  Archbishop  Parker,  Camden,  Sir  Henry 
Savile,  and  probably  many  other  early  editors  of  select 
Chroniclers,  pondered  such  schemes,  but  had  to  content 
themselves  with  certain  comparatively  small  contributions, 
'*  rescued  from  the  dirt ;"  as  Savile  tells  us,  in  one  (rf  his 
prefaces.  Two  centuries  afterwards,  it  was  the  frequent 
subject  of  the  meditations,  and  was  probably  the  last  theme 
of  the  consecutive  thought,  of  Edward  Gibbon.  When 
Mr.  Petrie's  plans  were  interrupted,  after  so  many  years  of 
labour,  the  English  Historical  Society  was  formed,  in  the 
hope  that  it  might  be  enabled  to  pursue  them  with  better 
issue  in  another  shape.  But  there,  also,  what  was  accom- 
plished is  only  a  sample  of  what  was  hoped  for.  Seven 
years  only  have  elapsed  since  Sir  John  Romilly  framed,  tho  "Chto- 
definitively,  the  scheme  of  the  Chronidea  and  Memorials  of  Mcm^nauTof 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  during  the  Middle  Ages,  and  Britain." 
obtained  for  it  the  approval  of  the  Treasury,  but  already 
that  proposal  has  effected  more  for  British  History — if 
what  is  actually  doing  be  added  to  what  is  fairly  done — 
than  all  the  previous  plans  and  efforts  taken  together. 
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Sir  J.  To  avoid  all  possibility  of  prejudicing  the  new  series  of 

juuid^iLV  annalists  by  an  immature  pre-arrangement,  Sir  John 
Romilly  proposed  that  each  work  or  series  of  documents 
should  be  treated  independently ;  should  be  confided  to  a 
competent  Editor,  who  should  deal  with  it,  whether  it  were 
original  or  not,  as  if  he  were  then  editing  it  for  the  first 
time,  forming  his  text  from  an  accurate  collation  of  the 
best  MSS.,  prefixing  to  it  an  account  of  those  MSS.  and  of 
the  author ;  and  adding  to  the  text  such  notes  and  remarks 
only,  as  would  establish  its  correctness,  exhibit  important 
variations,  and  clear  up  its  chronological  difficulties; 
together  vrith  all  needful  glossaries  and  indexes.  The 
Treasiuy  Miimte,  warmly  approving  this  plan,  bears  date 
9th  February,  1857,  the  First  Lord  being  then,  as  now. 
Lord  Palmerston. 

The  first  work  published  in  pursuance  of  the  scheme 
was  John  Capgrave's  Chronicle  of  England,  edited  by  the 
Rev.  Francis  Charles  Hingeston,  M.A.,  which  appeared  at 
the  end  of  the  same  year.  This  work  was  now  printed, 
for  the  first  time,  from  a  manuscript  in  the  Public  Library 
chS'''  of  Cambridge.  Capgrave  was  born  in  1393.  He  begins, 
as  usual,  with  the  Creation,  and  names,  more  frequently 
than  is  usual,  both  the  sources  whence  he  draws  the  earlier 
and  fragmentary  portions  of  his  story,  and  the  authorities 
on  which  he  relies  in  the  subsequent  narrative.  From  the 
year  1216  to  1417  his  work  becomes,  especially,  a  History 
of  England,  and  is  a  substantial  contribution  to  that  history. 
It  enters  minutely  into  the  circumstances  which  attended 
the  murder  of  Richard  the  Second,  and  the  usurpation  and 
death  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  and  preserves  some  minor 
incidents  of  which  the  author  was  an  eyewitness.  His 
English  chronology,  Mr.  Hingeston  tells  us,  is  on  the 
whole   precise  and  accurate.     The  book  is  dedicated  to 
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Edward  the  Fourth,  whose  obtainment  of  the  crown 
Capgrave  survived  but  three  years,  dying  in  1464. 
Doubtless  his  sickness  and  death  brought  his  Chronicle  to 
an  end  at  an  earlier  date  than  he  had  intended.  In 
1858,  another  book  of  Capgrave's,  the  Liber  de  lUmtribm 
Henricis,  was  first  given  to  the  world,  under  the  same 
editorship,  and  here  Mr.  Hingeston  had  the  satisfaction  of 
treading  in  the  steps  of  Mr.  Petrie,  who  had  partially  ^^ 
prepared  this  work  for  publication — ^in  the  Materials  for  ©r  lUMtnou* 
the  History  of  Britain — from  the  fine  Cotton  MS.  (Tiberius  '"'^' 
A.  VIII),  adopted,  as  the  best  of  the  two  known  manuscripts, 
by  the  ultimate  editor.  This  work  is  of  course,  in  great 
part,  a  compilation,  but  a  most  interesting  one.  It 
describes,  for  the  greater  glorification  of  Henry  VI,  the 
Hves  of  twelve  famous  Henries, — six  of  them  Emperors 
and  six  of  them  Kings  of  England.  In  treating  the  latter 
half  of  the  subject  there  is  much  that  is  original.  For  the 
Emperors,  Capgrave  founds  chiefly  on  Martinus  Polonu8,and 
on  Godfrey  of  Viterbo.  For  the  earlier  Kings,  on  Henry  of 
Himtingdon,  on  Walsingham,  and  on  Higden.  As  he 
comes  down  to  his  own  times,  his  personal  experience  and 
that  of  his  contemporaries  are  largely  drawn  upon. 

The  Chronicon  Monasterii  de  Abingdon^  edited  by  Mr. 
Stevenson  in  two  volumes  was  the  second   publication.    '"»•  chro. 

*  niclc  of  Ab- 

This  Chronicle  embraces  a  penod  of  five  hundred  years ;  ingdon. 
traces  the  history  of  a  great  Benedictine  monastery  from  its 
foundation  in  the  seventh  century  to  the  accession  of 
Richard  the  First;  adds  largely  to  that  minute  local 
information  which  forms  so  important  an  auxiUary  to 
History ;  and  presents  a  fair  type  of  English  monasticism 
in  its  influential  period.  It  has,  the  editor  tells  us,  the 
great  merit  of  substantial  and  unquestionable  veracity.  It 
narrates  to  the  members  of  the  Berkshire  community  the 


TheMetri- 
eal  Htm  of 
Edward    tlie 
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vfrords  and  deeds,  the  hopes  and  the  fears^  the  good  and 
the  evil  fortunes,  of  the  men  who  had  reared  their  Abbey, 
gathered  its  possessions,  and  built  up  its  influence.  The 
author  Qvinces  an  acquaintance  with  several  of  the  Latin 
poets,  but  shows  less  familiarity  with  earUer  chronicles, 
closely  bearing  on  his  subject,  than  might  be  looked  for. 
Two  manuscripts  are  known,  both  of  which  had  be- 
longed to  Sir  Robert  Cotton^  and  both  are  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  "Claudius,  B.  VI/*  Mr.  Stevenson 
regards  as  a  revised  edition  of  the  other,  and  from  that  he 
prints. 

The  Abingdon  Chronicle  was  followed  by  three  several 
Lives  of  Edward  the  Confessor ;  edited  by  the  Rev.  Henry 
coDfeiwr.  Richards  Luard,  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  none  of 
which  were  before  known  to  the  public  otherwise  than  by 
occasional  notices  and  extracts.  The  first  of  these  is 
metrical,  is  written  in  Norman  French,  resembles  closely 
in  its  style  the  Estoire  des  Envies  of  Geoffrey  Gaimar, 
already  printed  by  Petrie  in  the  Materials,  and  is  entitled 
La  Estoire  de  Seint  Jedward  le  Bei.  Its  groundwork  is 
the  Ftta  Sancti  Edtoardi  Regis  of  Ethelred,  or  Alured,  of 
Rievaulx,  and  other  writings  of  the  same  author,  but  with 
many  additions  and  modifications  introduced  by  the  versifier 
himself,  partly  from  sources  not  now  traceable,  partly  from 
other  chroniclers.  This  poem  Mr.  Luard  prints  from  a 
Manuscript  in  the  Public  Library  at  Cambridge,  which 
formerly  belonged  to  Bishop  Moore  of  Ely.  His  second 
Life  of  St,  Edward  is  also  metrical,  and  founded  upon 
Ethelred's  work,  but,  like  that,  is  in  Latin;  and  is  pre- 
served, in  the  Selden  MS.  55,  at  Bodley's  Library.  It 
is  a  production  of  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
and  is  perhaps  a  favourable  specimen  of  the  Latinity  of  that 
period.     Speaking,  in  an  exordial  address  to  Henry  VI, 
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of  that  undjing  theme,   the   degeneracy  of  the    times, 
the  writer  has  a  curious  reference  to  "  Piers  Plowman  " — r 


Tantaque  simplicitas  nostris  succrevit  in  annis, 

Qaod  vnlgi  plus  Bermo  placet,  quern  dictat  orator 
Vidgari  Ivngua,  quam  mellica  musa  Maronis  ;* 

and  then  proceeds  to  glorify  the  old  poets  for  preserving 
the  fame  of  vanished  empires.  The  third  biography  of  the 
beloved  Confessor  is  partly  in  Latin  verse,  partly  in  prose. 
Humphrey  Wanley  appears  to  have  thought  (groundlessly) 
that  it  might,  perhaps,  have  been  written  by  Eadmer,  but 
Mr.  Luard,  who  has  edited  these  pieces  with  admirable 
pains  and  skill,  is  unable  even  to  oflfer  a  conjecture  as  to 
the  author's  name.  He  shows  that  the  tract  is  the  produc- 
tion of  a  contemporary  of  King  Edward  and  of  Harold ; 
that  it  contains  a  strikingly  original  view  of  the  character 
of  Godwin;  and  that  one  or  two  later  chroniclers  have 
been  considerably  indebted  to  it,  although  no  modem 
historian  has  ever  used  it  save  John  Stow.  The  MS.  used 
by  Mr.  Luard  is  "  Harleian,  No.  526,"  and  unique,  but 
unfortunately,  written — a  circumstance  far  from  being 
unique — by  a  scribe  who  would  have  deserved  more  of  our 
gratitude  had  his  oscitancy  been  less.  Yet  to  his  labour, 
careless  as  it  was,  we  owe  a  remarkable  illustration  of  a 
period  of  history  which  can  never  lose  its  interest  for 
Englishmen. 

Bartholomew  Cotton's  Historia  Anglicana^  extending 
from  the  year  449  to  1298,  is  another  publication,  adding 
largely  to  the  value  and  originality  of  Sir  John  Romilly's 
series,  which  has  appeared  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Luard. 
It  was  published  towards  the  end  of  1859,  and  the  special 
pains  which  its  editor  took  to  distinguish  Cotton^s  original 

•  Luaid,  362,  lines  27—29. 
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from  ks$  boRDvcd  matta,  lad  who  to  mWXuAe,  as 
fivfts  vas  poBsiUe,  the  Lutiiwiiiy  iipoa  tiMirtnic  authots, 
lias  made  tkb  work  a  model  to  be  kBamci  br  soooeeding 
editors.  Tbe  spedai  Tifaie  of  Cotton's  kiatoiy  Kes  in  its 
acxDimt  of  poctkHB  of  two  rasm — tliose  of  Hemr  III  and 
of  Edward  I,  whose  contempomr  be  was.  In  describing 
the  events  of  tbe  Teais  12&4-lf  79,  and  of  tiie  yean  1285- 
129S,  moie  pardcohrir,  the  good  monk  of  Xorwidi — 
known  to  us  onlr  b j  this  hook — has  made  a  substantial 
and  endniing  gift  to  oor  national  stores.  In  common  with 
most  cokrrated  Kngfehmen  (whaterer  their  date)  he  had 
a  strong  commfy  feding,  as  wdl  as*a  national  fiseling,  and 
acomlinglT  N<Mfolk  events  and  personages  have  their 
special  and  due  prominence  in  his  lattf  P^g^s.  The  same 
charaeterisdc  is  found  in  the  additknis  whidi  he  has  made 
to  Malmesburr's  account  of  English  pidates, — the  ground- 
work of  Cotton's  Zii^  de  Arckifpwcopis  et  Epifcopis 
Angli^B.  Cotton  has  been  quoted  bv  many  historians, 
during  the  last  century  and  a  half,  and  by  some  of  them  to 
good  purpose,  but  it  remained  for  Mr.  Luard  to  print  him, 
in  his  entirety,  in  1S59. 

Meanwhile,  three  other  eminently  important  contribu- 
tions to  British  History  had  been  made  in  this  series  by 
Mr.  Brewer's  publication  of  the  Monumemta  FrancUcana^ 
gathered  chiefly  from  Thomas  £cdeston  and  Adam  de 
Marisco ;  and  of  the  principal  works  of  Roger  Bacon ; — ^by 
Mr,  TumbuU's  edition  of  Hector  Boece's  BuH  of  the 
Croniclis  of  Scotiand,  in  the  metrical  version  of  William 
Stewart; — and  by  Mr.  Riley's  very  curious  Munimenta 
Gildhalla  Londine/mSy  intended  to  embrace,  ultimately, 
the  lAber  Albas,  the  Liber  Custumarum,  and  the  Liber 
Horn. 

Adam  de  Marisco,   the  beloved   friend   of  that   great 
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English  prelate,  Robert  Grostete,  has,  by  an  extensive  TheMonu- 
correspondence  (which  has  survived  many  dangers  solely  ^^a^ 
in  the  Cottonian  MS.,  "Vitellius,  C.  VIII"),  supplied  ^^Brewr. 
considerable  materials  towards  the  history  of  the  Francis- 
cans in  England,  a  subject  very  scantily  noticed  in  direct 
treatises  yet  extant.  He  also  rendered  a  notable  service  to 
literature  in  his  own  day  when,  as  we  know  by  the  Anncdes 
of  Nicholas  Trivet,  he  persuaded  Grostete  to  bequeath  his 
Library  to  the  Franciscans  of  Oxford.  Marsh's  letters, 
interesting  on  many  accounts,  are  combined  in  Mr.  Brewer's 
Monumenta  with  the  treatise  De  Adventu  Fratrum  Minorum 
in  Angliam  of  Thomas  de  Eccleston,*  and  with  a  Register 
of  the  London  Franciscans,  also  preserved  amongst  Sir 
Robert  Cotton's  MSS.f  All  these  works  are  now  pub- 
lished for  the  first  time,  and  form  a  valuable  addition  to 
previous  knowledge.  But  still  more  important  is  the 
collection — ^yet  to  be  completed — of  the  unpublished  works 
of  Roger  Bacon,  whose  true  place  in  philosophy,  and  in 
EngUsh  history,  has  never  been,  and  could  not  be,  ascer- 
tained, until  the  labour  now  committed  to  the  able  hands 
of  Mr.  Brewer  should  first  have  been  accomplished.  The 
materials  lie  vndely  scattered,  and  some  of  those  which  are 
known  to  exist  are  not,  perhaps,  even  yet  fully  accessible. 
But,  already,  a  large  stride  has  been  taken  towards  the 
supply  of  a  conspicuous  defect  in  our  literature. 

By  the  publication  of  the  Buik  of  the  Croniclis  of  Scot- 
land, a  minor  want  has  been  supplied, — one  felt,  doubtless,  vcmon  of 
by  a  much  smaller  class  of  students,  but  very  fitly  provided  chronide  of 
for  in  Sir  John  RomOly's  comprehensive  scheme.     William 
Stewart's  metrical  version  of  Boece's  Chronicle  was  made 
by  the  express  command  of  King  James  the  Fifth ;  is  the 

•  Cotton  MS.,  Nero,  A.  IX,  and  MS.  at  York  Cathedral, 
t  Vitellius,  F.  Xn. 


Boece. 
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only  metrical  Scottish  Chronicle  which  is  known  to  exist, 
except  Wynton's ;  and  has  been  edited  by  Mr.  Tumbull, 
from  a  manuscript  in  the  Public  Library  of  Cambridge. 
.  The  Munimenta  GUdhaUa  Zondtnemis  belong  to  a  class 
of  Records  which  in  former  official  publications  had  been 
almost  wholly  disregarded.  They  were  known  to  very  few 
even  among  professed  antiquaries.  Stowe,  Rymer,  and 
The  Gmid-  Strypc,  had  each  made  such  use  of  them  as  was  compatible 
with  their  own  specific  purposes  as  writers,  and  with  the 
jealous  restrictions  which,  in  the  days  at  least  of  Rymer 
and  of  Str3rpe,  limited  the  access.  In  our  days,  the  Corpo- 
ration of  London  has  been  very  liberal,  but  the  only  man 
who  preceded  Mr.  Riley  in  devoting  much  labour  to  the 
acquisition  of  some  real  familiarity  with  the  contents  of  its 
Record-room,  seems  to  have  been  the  distinguished  French 
antiquary,  M.  Jules  Delpit.  These  municipal  Records 
throw  light  upon  a  multitude  of  subjects,  which,  at  a  first 
glance,  might  seem  remote  from  civic  afiairs.  The  history 
of  our  foreign  alliances,  of  our  foreign  wars,  and  of  our 
national  taxation,  are  here  illustrated,  as  well  as  the  growth 
of  trade,  the  progress  of  arts,  and  the  history  of  those 
mediaeval  guilds  and  mysteries  which  were  so  curiously 
interwoven  with  the  various  phases  of  political  and  social 
life,  no  less  than  with  the  development  of  municipal 
liberties. 

Mr.  Riley's  published  volumes  include  (1)  the  Zi6er 
Albus,  compiled  in  1419  by  that  John  Carpenter,  Town 
Clerk,  who  became,  four  centuries  after  his  death,  founder 
of  the  City  of  London  School ;  (2)  the  Liber  Custumarum, 
compiled  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Second,  and  probably 
about  the  year  1320;  and  they  are  to  be  followed  (3)  by 
the  Liber  Horn,  compiled  by  a  City  Chamberlain  of  that 
name,  in  1311.     The  *  White  Book'  is  an  elaborate  collcc- 
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tion  of  the  duties  of  civic  oflScers;  of  the  procedures  in 
civic  courts;  of  transactions  between  the  King  *and  the 
corporate  body ;  of  City  Charters ;  of  rates  and  imposts ; 
and  of  the  local  regulations,  of  all  kinds,  touching  trade 
and  citizenship.  The  great  bulk  of  this  book  is  in  Latin^ 
but  a  small  portion  of  it  is  in  Anglo-French.  The  writing 
is  throughout  modern  Gothic^  but  in  at  least  half  a  dozen 
diflferent  hands.  The  compiler's  original  plan  was  not  fully 
carried  out.  He  had  purposed  to  digest,  in  his  final 
division  ("  Book  IV  "),  the  contents  of  a  series  of  earlier 
books  belonging  to  the  Corporation,  but  finding  that  to  be 
a  graver  labour  than  he  had  anticipated,  he  calendars  them 
instead  of  digesting  them.  The  '  Book  of  Customs '  begins 
with  Fitz-Stephen's  famous  Description  of  London,  which 
is  followed  by  some  extracts — from  the  curious  encyclo- 
paedical work  of  Dante's  tutor,  Brunetto  Latini,  called 
Le  Treaor — on  the  duties  of  magistrates.  Then  comes  a 
vast  compilation  of  charters  and  ordinances,  and  of  regula- 
tions, both  royal  and  municipal,  for  various  arts  and  trades ; 
then  writs,  precepts,  and  enrolments  of  many  kinds, — some 
relating  specifically  to  London,  others  of  a  more  general 
scope;  followed  again  by  charters  and  accounts  of 
ceremonies.  Among  these  diversified  contents,  nothing 
perhaps  is  of  more  general  interest  than  the  incidental 
account  of  the  '*  Festival  of  the  Puiy'* — a  brotherhood 
which  had  been  established  in  London,  late  in  the  thirteenth, 
or  early  in  the  fourteenth  century,  by  foreign  merchants, 
chiefly,  as  it  seems,  natives  of  Picardy  or  Gascony.  Such 
institutions  were  at  that  period  widely  spread  over  France 
and  some  parts  of  the  Low  Countries,  but  Mr.  Riley  is 

*  The  name  is  derived,  immediately,  from  a  &moiLS  shrine  of  the 
Virgin  {Notre-Dame  du  Fuy)  at  Le  Puy  in  Auvergne.  In  its  nature, 
the  Society  was  partly  religious,  partly  literary,  and  partly  provident. 
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able  to  quote  authoritative  testimoDy  to  the  £Eu;t  that  the 
document  preserved  iu  the  Liber  Cvstumarum  is  both  fuller, 
and  more  ancient,  than  any  of  the  foreign  documents  of  like 
character  at  present  known  to  have  survived.  Finally,  the 
occasional  illustrations  of  mediaeval  life  and  manners  which 
occur  in  all  these  Guildhall  books  are  innumerable,  and 
the  editing  of  those  which  have  already  appeared  is 
exemplary. 

The  Political  Poems  and  Sonffs,  relating  to  English 
History,  edited  by  Mr.  Wright  in  1859  and  1861,  widely 
different  as  are  their  form  and  origin  from  those  of  the 
London  records,  have  a  somewhat  similar  value  as  vivid 
illustrations  of  a  departed  social  polity,  in  addition  to  their 
obvious  utility  for  philological  purposes.  The  period  they 
cover  extends  from  the  accession  of  Edward  III  to  the 
death  of  Edward  IV.  Other  illustrations  of  the  history  of 
the  fifteenth  century — illustrations  derived  from  the  pens 
of  men  who  were  eminent  actors  in  its  great  events — are 
given  in  this  series,  in  the  Boyal  and  Historical  Letters 
during  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Fourth^  edited  by  the  Rev. 
F.  C.  Hingeston ;  and  in  the  Letters  and  Papers  illustrative 
Tb  M  ^f  ^^^  Wars  of  the  English  in  France,  during  the  reign  of 
ceuan^ous  Hcnry  the  Sixth,  edited  by  the  Rev.  Joseph  Stevenson. 
Poems^L^t-  Lettcrs  are  not  History,  and  the  choicest  conceivable 
^i5^  ■"*  collection  of  them  would  be  a  very  poor  substitute  for 
History,  but  they  are  unquestionably  among  the  most 
precious  and  hfe-like  of  its  rough  materials.  In  the 
Memorials  of  Henry  the  Fifths  Mr.  C.  A.  Cole  has  collected 
some  interesting  biographical  tracts  by  various  writers. 
Very  curious  is  the  juxta-position  of  three  versions  of  the 
same  career,  taken  from  quite  opposite  points  of  view.  Yet 
one  Henry  more  is  brought  under  new  light  in  the  Historia 
Regis  Henrici  Septimi  of  Bernard  Andre,   published  in 
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company  with  several  other  pieces,  all  of  them  written  by 
Henry's  ministers  or  contemporaries,  under  the  editorship 
of  Mr.  James  Gairdner.  The  same  period  has  also  received 
useful  elucidation  by  the  Lettera  and  Papers  of  the  reigm  of 
Bichard  III  and  Henry  VII  of  the  same  editor. 

But  it  is  not  only  amongst  letters,  political  songs,  and 
miscellaneous  tracts  connected,  more  or  less  directly,  with 
the  great  names  and  the  grand  march  of  History,  that 
contributions  have  been  levied  for  the  "Chronicles  and 
Memorials/'  The  new  researches  have  been  carried  much 
farther  afield.  As  a  great  poet  can  find  deep  thoughts  in 
the  meanest  flowers,  so  a  good  historian  can  find  precious  cockayne'i 
material  in  the  most  despised  superstitions  of  a  long-past  age.  of^iy^^ 
Mr.  Cockayne  has  rendered  eminent  service  to  future  histo-  ^^" 
rians  by  his  volumes  entitled,  Leechdoma,  Wortcunning,  and 
Starcraft,  of  Early  England.  He  has  drawn,  too,  for  all 
his  readers  quite  other  lessons  than  those  of  a  complacent 
self-satisfaction  at  our  own  vast  progress  and  wonderful 
cleverness,  from  the  very  omens  and  exorcisms,  the  charms 
and  the  incantations,  of  our  benighted  ancestors.  The  cul- 
tivation of^natural  science,  the  state  of  arts,  the  degree  of 
acquaintance  with  classic  authors,  and  the  growth  of  reli- 
gious ideas,  among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  are  only  some  of  the 
topics  which  receive  elucidation  in  Mr.  Cockayne's  book, 
and  its  preface.  The  larger  and  most  curious  portion 
of  his  first  volume  is  derived  from  the  blackened  ruins  of 
the  once  magnificent  manuscript  in  the  Cottonian  collection, 
entitled,  Herbarium  Aptdeii  Platonid*  amplified  and  illus- 
trated, however,  from  many  other  sources. 

Nor  has  the  specially  religious  history  of  the  country 
been  overlooked  in  Sir  John  Romilly's  Collection.  The 
Fasciculi  Zizaniorum  Magistri  Johannis  Wyclif  cum  Tritico, 

•  MS.  Cott.  VitelHuB,  C.  IH. 
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ascribed  to  Thomas  Xetter  tA  Saflbm  Waldoi,  and  Tke 
Repressor  ef  ocer-mmck  Blamimg  cf  tke  Clergy^  of  Bishop 
B^inald  Pecock,  coDtaiii  matter  for  a  strikin^y  vivid 
jMcture  of  two  several  stages  in  the  long  conflict  of  the 
Reformers  before  the  Reformation.  Netter's  woik  has 
been  edited  by  Mr.  Shiikr,  from  a  Bodley  manuscript 
which  once  belonged  to  KsIm^  Bale,  and  which  is  inter- 
spersed,  more  hnshlj  than  nsefnlly,  with  his  notes,  varia- 
tions, and  extracts.  The  editor's  introduction  contains  a 
brief  but  exoeDent  view  of  Wjclifie's  life  and  labours,  and 
in  a  subjoined  note  he  has  put  in  a  dearer  light  than  here- 
tofore existed,  the  bets  which  bear  on  the  old  controversy 
as  to  the  two  John  WydiSss,  and  their  respective  careers, 
re.  Pecock's  Repressor  is  by  fer  the  most  remarkable  theo- 
^  logical  production  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Its  English  is 
more  like  that  of  the  fourteenth  than  like  the  English  of 
his  contemporaries.  No  editor  could  well  have  had  a  moro 
difficult  task  than  )Ir.  Babington  undertook  in  editing  this 
work  from  the  only  known  MS., — ^now  preserved  in  the 
Public  Library  at  Cambridge,* — which  seems  to  be  the 
very  copy  exhibited  before  the  Archbishop,  in  the  proceed- 
ings that  led,  ultimately,  to  its  author  s  degradation,  and  to 
the  compelling  him,  with  his  own  hand,  to  put  fourteen  of 
his  works  into  the  fire  at  Paul's  Cross ;  but  the  task  has 
been  so  performed  as  to  give  to  these  volumes  an  incidental 
value,  for  the  philological  student,  scarcely  inferior  to  their 
intrinsic  value  as  materials  of  our  Church  history. 

Whilst  large  contributions  have  thus  been  made  to 
British  History,  in  the  widest  sense  of  the  term,  the  special 
object  of  publishing  a  comprehensive  series  of  "  Chronicles" 
has  been  steadily  pursued.     To  do  this  effectually,  it  is  as 

♦  Kk.  iv.  26. 
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necessary  to  republish,  after  thorough  revision,  the  annal- 
ists who  were  edited  by  Parker  or  Camden  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  by  Gale  or  Fulman  in  the   seventeenth,  or  by 
Heame  in  the  eighteenth,  as  it  is  to  give  to  the  world  in 
plain  print  a  chronicler  hitherto  known  (thoroughly)  only 
to  the  readers  of  manuscripts,  or  one  but  recently  disinterred 
from  entire  oblivion.     The  old  texts,  even  of  the  most 
eminent  editors,  abound  in  corruptions.     They  rarely  show 
anything  of  the  sources    whence  the   annalist  drew  his 
materials.     They  not  unfrequently  issue  the  same  matter 
under  different  names.     Many  of  them,  nevertheless,  can 
with  diflBculty  be  purchased  even  at  high  prices.     In  the 
new  series,  both  classes  of  Chroniclers  have  gone  on  abreast. 
To  the  originals  above  mentioned,  John  of  Oxnead,  Richard 
of  Cirencester,  and  the  anonymous  Monk  of  Malmesbury    chro^des 
who  compiled  the   extensive  epitome   of  general  history   ^^*^* 
known,  sometimes,  as  Eulogium  Temporis,  but  more  usually 
called  Eulogium  Historiarum,   have  been  already  added. 
Oxnead  (after  an  exordium  about  Hengist  and  about  King 
Arthur)  begins  his  narrative  with  the  anointing  of  Alfred, 
which  he  dates  in  872,  and  continues  it  to  the  year  1293. 
He  is  printed  by  Sir  Henry  Ellis   from  a  Cotton  MS., 
believed   by   the  editor  to    be    unique,    but    of    which 
another  copy  has  (since  1858)  been  discovered.     From  a 
manuscript  in  the  library  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  some 
important  additional  paragraphs  have  been  printed,  as  an 
appendix  to  Sir  H.  Ellis'  work,  but  the  text  of  that  manu- 
script is  more  corrupt  than  the  Cottonian  text.     Cirences- 
ter's Speculum  Historiale  de  Gestia  Begum  Anglim  begins 
with  Vortigem,  and  ends  with  the  defeat  of  Harold.     This 
Chronicle  is  edited  by  Mr.  Mayor,  from  a  manuscript  in 
the  Public  Library  at  Cambridge.     The  Monk  of  Malmes- 
bury has  been  published  by  Mr.  F.  S.  Haydon,  of  the 

21 
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Record  Office,  from  a  manuscript  of  the  fomrteenth  century, 
—  apparently  in  the  author's  autograph,  —  belonging  to 
Trinity  Collie,  Cambridge.  The  chronicler  derives  his 
matter  from  a  mulriphoity  of  sources,  and  in  dealing  with 
these  Mr.  Haydon  had  the  disadvantage  of  preceding  Mr. 
Luard^s  edition  of  Bartholomew  Cotton,  but  the  editor  has 
bestowed  great  pains  on  their  identification  in  the  intro- 
ductory prefaces,  as  well  as  on  the  collation  of  his  text 
with  the  other  known  manuscripts,  and  he  has  treated  with 
much  ability  some  interesting  correlative  questions.  From 
a  MS.  bequeathed  by  Sir  Matthew  Hale  to  Lincoln's  Inn, 
the  narrative  is  brought  down  to  the  year  1490,  but  this 
portion  had  been  previously  printed.  Two  other  original 
chronicles  tell  the  stories,  respectively,  of  Saint  Peter's 
Abbev  at  Gloucester,  and  of  the  Abbev  of  Evesham.  The 
latter,  narrated  chiefly  by  Abbot  Thomas  of  Marlborough, 
is  especially  notable  for  its  obvious  honesty,  its  manly  tone, 
and  (as  far  as  respects  Abbot  Thomas'  portion)  its  pleasant 
contrast  in  point  of  style  to  the  ordinary  run  of  monkish 
annalists.  Mr.  Macray  has  edited  it,  chiefly  from  a  manu- 
script* in  Bodley's  librar)\ 

Foremost  among  those  reprinted  chronicles  which,  from 
their  editorial  treatment,  come  before  us  almost  with  the 
Re.T*ed  freshness  of  originals,  are  ^Mr.  Luard's  edition  of  the  Annals 
of  Margan,  Teichesbury^^  and  Burton,  Mr.  Stubbs'  Chronicles 
of  the  Reign  of  Richard  /,  and  Mr.  Riley's  Saint  Albans' 
Chronicles,  begiiming  >vith  Walsingham,  who  is  now  printed 
partly  from  an  Arundel  manuscript  at  the  Heralds'  College, 
partly  from  the  Royal  manuscript,  13.  E.  IX.  Mr. 
Stubbs'  first  volume,  entitled  Itinerarium  Peregrinorum  et 

*  MS.  Rawlinson,  A.  287. 

t  These  Tewkesbury  annals,  however,  appear  for  the  first  time  from 
Cotton  MS.  Cleopatra  A.  VII. 
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Gesta  Regis  Ricardi^  by  Richard,  an  Augustinian  Canon 
of  London,  is  our  old  acquaintance  "  Geoffrey  Vinesauf/' 
in  more  accurate  form.  It  is  now,  I  hope,  becoming 
widely  known  that  not  a  few  of  the  prefaces  to  the 
"  Chronicles  and  Memorials  "  are,  by  themselves,  excellent 
reading.  In  Mr.  Stubbs'  hands  a  mere  Introduction  to 
Richard  the  First's  Itinerary  has  become  a  vigorous 
epitome  of  the  internal  history  of  the  Crusades  and  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  as  well  as  the  most  life-like  por- 
traiture of  Richard's  own  character  which  can  be  met  with  ; 
and,  in  his  appendix  to  that  Introduction,  the  editor  has 
printed,  for  the  first  time,  a  curious  account,  written  by 
an  eye-witness,  of  the  siege  and  capture  of  Lisbon  by  the 
Crusaders  in  1147.  This  he  prints,  like  the  Itinerary ^  from 
a  Corpus  Christi  manuscript*  at  Cambridge.  Mr.  Thorpe's 
reprint  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle  exhibits,  in  parallel 
columns,  the  texts  of  six  manuscripts,  four  of  which  six, 
with  two  others,  had  belonged  to  Sir  Robert  Cotton ;  one 
is  the  Corpus  Christi  manuscript,!  the  oldest  which  has 
come  down  to  us.  The  remaining  MS.  is  the  beautiful 
Laudian  volume,  which  its  owner  gave  to  Bodley.  They 
all  end  at  diffierent  times,  but  all  appear  to  have  been 
copied,  substantially,  from  an  earlier  manuscript,  which  has 
perished.  Mr.  Thorpe  has  added  an  excellent  translation 
and  indexes. 

Neither  Wales  nor  Ireland  has  had  to  wait  long  for  its 
special  share  in  this  collection  of  the  materials  of  British 
History.     Two  works  on  Ireland  are  in  the  press ;  three 

•  Osbemos  dc  Bvpugwxivme  LyschoncTisi,  MS.  Corp.  Christ.  CoH. 
Camb.  470.  The  Itinerary  is  from  MS.  C.  C.  C.  C.  129.  Gale's  edition  was 
from  a  MS.  in  the  Public  Library  at  Cambridge. 

t  Formerly  8.  XL,  now  No.  173. 
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relating  to  Wales  have  already  appeared,  namely,  the 
Annales  Cambrite^  and  the  Brut  y  Tf/w/soffion  (**  Chronicle 
of  the  Princes  "),  both  edited  by  the  Rev.  John  Williams 
ab  Ithel ;  and  the  "  Giraldi  Cambrensis  Opera,''  edited  by 
Mr.  Brewer.  The  Annalea  are  supposed,  by  their  editor, 
to  have  been  originally  compiled  in  the  tenth  century,  and 
Work!  re-  contiuucd,  by  several  hands,  to  the  year  1288.  To  the 
w^^.  ^  ^^^^  y  1)f^y^£lion,  Mr.  Williams  has  prefixed  a  general 
account  of  Cambrian  Chronicles  and  Legends,  but  the 
reader  who  should  be  deterred  by  the  vagueness  and 
utterly  unhistorical  tone  of  that  preface,  and  especially  by 
its  marvellous  beginning,*  from  his  intended  perusal  of  the 
"  Chronicle  of  the  Princes  "  itself,  would  do  that  work  an 
injustice.  It  begins  with  a.d.  681  and  extends  to  1282. 
The  text  is  founded  on  a  complete  copy  of  the  Chronicle 
which  occurs  in  the  well-known  Welsh  Miscellany  at 
Jesus  College,  Oxford,  called  The  Bed  Book  of  Hergeat. 
Mr.  Brewer's  edition  of  Gerald  de  Barri  is  characterized  by 
his  usual  care  and  thoroughness,  and  contains  in  its 
preface  the  best  extant  life  of  a  man  who  has  had  several 
biographers. 

In  Mr.  Hardy's  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Materials 
relating  to  the  History  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  the 
eminent  and  enduring  utility  of  the  task  accomplished, 
when  compared  with  its  inherent  and  repelling  discourage- 
ments, creates  an  unusual  claim  to  the  gratitude  of  students. 
The  want  must  certainly  have  been  felt  a  thousand  times. 

•  "  The  voice  of  tradition  would  not  lead  us  to  suppose  tliat  the  ancient 
Britons  paid  any  very  particular  attention  to  the  study  of  chronology 
previous  to  the  era  of  Pry dain,... which  is  variously  dated  'firom  the 
year  1780  to  480,  B.C.*  Prior  to  that  time,  the  recollection  of  events 
depended  upon  the  popularity  of  . . .  songs,"  &c.  But  for  the  context, 
this  would  read  like  a  bit  of  quiet  satire  on  Welsh  archseology. 
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But  now,  for  the  first  time,  the  effort  to  supply  it  has  been  m.  h. .'>'* 
wisely  directed,  and  perseveringly  prosecuted.  Mr.  Hardy's  ^'^  ;;^'^ 
book  is  one  of  that  small  and  enviable  class  which  is  sure  Maeruu  of 

Britiflh   Hit- 

to  prove  the  seed-plot  of  good  books  to  come.  His  pub-  tory. 
lished  volumes  carry  the  main  Catalogue  from  the  Roman 
Period  to  the  Norman  Conquest.  The  forthcoming  volume 
continues  it  to  the  commencement  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
His  plan  is  one  which  presents  the  needful  information 
respecting  each  book  in  the  compactest  form.  It  exhibits 
(1)  the  name  of  each  manuscript  work  in  the  chronological 
order  of  its  latest  recorded  event,  or  as  nearly  in  approxima- 
tion to  that  as  is  found  to  be  ascertainable  in  the  few  cases 
of  uncertainty ;  (2)  the  name  of  each  repository,  whether 
at  home  or  abroad,  in  which  a  copy  of  it  is  known  to 
exist,  and  the  size,  date,  and  local  reference,  or  press-mark, 
of  every  copy,  with  (in  most  cases)  the  words  in  which  it 
begins,  and  the  words  in  which  it  ends.  Then  follows,  in  all 
important  and  practicable  instances,  (3)  the  literary  history, 
and  (4)  a  critical  summary  of  the  historical  value,  of  each 
manuscript.  The  student  who  has  ever  seriously  attempted 
to  carry  out  such  a  plan  for  even  a  single  work  of  mark, 
the  copies  of  which  lie  far  apart,  can  form  some  idea  of  the 
literary  skill,  the  varied  research,  and  the  persistent  energy 
necessary  for  its  execution  on  the  scale  of  Mr.  Hardy's 
''Descriptive  Catalogue"  of  the  entire  sources  of  our 
mediaeval  history,  scattered  as  they  are  all  over  Europe. 
The  difficulty  of  the  task  has  been  increased  largely,  and 
the  utility  of  the  product  more  largely  still,  by  the 
inclusion   of   those   Lives  of  Saints  in   which   so  much 

ilistonnil 

of  legendary  matter  is  bound  up,  inextricably,  with  his-  vhIuc  »f  the 
torical  matter  of  high   value.     In  his  Introduction,  Mr.  ^„;2^^  " 
Hardy  has  sho>Yn,  both  pleasantly  and  clinchingly,  how  often 
the  very  legend  itself  enwraps  some  vital  truth  of  history. 
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The  long  series  of  historical  works — ^produced  within 
seven  years — which  has  thus  been  so  inadequately  glanced 
at  is,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  but  an  incidental  result  of 
that  great  reform  in  the  administnition  of  our  Records 
which  1  have  now  endeavoured  to  describe  and  illustrate 
by  examples.     If  the  value,  both  direct  and  indirect,  of 
these   Chronicles  and  Jfemoria/s  be   compared   with  the 
smallness  of  their   cost   of  production — ^three    thousand 
pounds  a  year, — regret  at  the  misdirection  of  some  portion 
of  a  much  more  lavish  expenditure  in  bygone  years,  will 
perhaps  be  qualified  by  the  reflection  that  past   mishaps 
have  served  as  buoys  and  soundings  mto  safer  channels. 
And  the  time,  no  doubt,  will  come  when  it  will  be  seen  that 
soMe  of  the  suspended  labours  of  the  old  Commissions  are 
Si:irof  the  ^^11  worth  resuuung,  under  cautionary  checks.     Although 
mmj  Me-    hj  B  |)etty  aud  false  economy,  the  source  of  which  is  well 
known,  and  is  in  nowise  connected  with  the  Record  Ad- 
ministration, the  price  of  the  new  series  of  volumes  has 
been  raised  to  buyers  ;*  more  than  twelve  thousand  volumes, 
in  the  whole,  have  been  already  sold. 

Another  important  boon  has  been  conferred  on  the  lovers 
^^0^'  of  historical  literature,  in  the  production,  under  the  direc- 
Dumwday  ^j^j^  ^f  gj^  jjenry  James,  but  by  the  joint  labours  of  Record 
officers  and  of  Ordnance  Survey  officers,  of  photozinco- 
graphs  of  Dome-^day  Book.  This  work  was  completed  at 
the  beginning  of  ISO  I.  And,  in  the  same  year,  the 
transfers  of  Records  to  the  one  custody  of  the  Master  of 
the  Rolls,  provided  for  by  the  express  enactments  of  the 
Record  Act,  have  been  very  nearly  completed. 

*  N:ini«*ly,  to  t«»n  Kl>illinj^rf  a  v«jluini.'.  It  was  orij^inally  eight  shillings 
and  sixpenco,  so  that  a  poor  student  eoiild,  iisnally,  buy  one  of  these 
volumes,  for  ready  money,  at  a  fraction  above  seven  shillings.  Now, 
under  favourable  circumstances,  he  must  pay  about  the  full  original  price. 
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CHAPTER   X. 

THE   LIFE    OF  THOMAS   PARKER,  EARL   OF  MACCLESFIELD  ; 

THE    LIFE   OP   NICHOLAS   JOSEPH    FOUCAULT  ; AND   THE 

LIBRARY  AT  SHIRBURN  CASTLE  IN  OXFORDSHIRE. 

Thou  art  not,  [Shirbum,']  built  to  envious  show 

Of  touch,  or  marble ;  nor  canst  boast  a  row 
Of  polish'd  pillars,  or  a  roof  of  gold ; 

Thou  hast  no  lanthom,  whereof  tales  are  told ; 
Or  stair ;  or  courts ;  but  stand'st  an  ancient  pile, 

And,  those  grudg'd  at,  art  reverenc'd  the  while. 
Thou  joy'st  in  better  marks, — of  soil,  of  air. 

Of  wood,  of  water, — wherein  thou  art  fair. 
Thou  hast  thy  walks  for  health,  as  well  as  sport ; 

Thy  Hill,  to  which  the  Dryads  did  resort. 
Where  Pan  and  Bacchus  their  high  feasts  have  made, 

Beneath  the  broad  beech,  and  the  chestnut  shade, 

Ben  Jonson. 

As  the  traveller  crosses  the  wooded  ridge  of  the 
Chilterns,  and  descends  into  the  vale  of  Oxford, — ^whether 
from  Stokenchurch  or  from  the  little  hamlet  of  Greenfield, 
— Shirburn  lies  almost  immediately  beneath  him.  The  tiic  custie 
now  thickly  sheltered  house  is  one  of  the  few  castellated  "°^, 
and  still  moated  buildings,  in  England,  which  have  been 
adapted  to  the  requirements  of  modern  comfort,  without 
any — or  with  scarcely  any — sacrifice  of  external  congruity. 
Castellated  in  1377,  when  part  of  the  existing  structure 
was  already  a  building  of  respectable  antiquity,  it  passed 
successively,  and  by  many  vicissitudes,  through  the  families 
of   De   Lisle,  Beauchamp,  Talbot,  Quatreinaine,   Fowler, 


its  Suc- 
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Chamberlayne,  and  Gage,  until  it  was  purchased  by  the 
Lord  Chancellor  Macclesfield  from  Thomas,  Viscount  Gage, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  last  century. 

There  occurs  in  a  letter  of  Brunetto  Latini,  the  tutor  of 

Dante,   and  author  of  the  once  famous   didactic  poem 

utiiii'i  ridi  entitled   //  Tesoretto^   a   curious    passage    in    which   he 

^  ^t^Th^-  recounts  a  night  spent  at  Shirbiun  Castle  towards   the 

teenth  Gen-  dogg  q{  \)^q  thirteenth  century,  when  he  was  on  his  way 

from  London  to  Oxford.*     He  seems  to  have  retained  a 

grateful  memory  of  Shirbum,  as  his  safe  resting-place  after 

a  journey,  made  tedious  by  bad  roads,  and  perilous  by  the 

robbers   who    then,    and    long    afteni'ards,   infested  the 

Chilterns.     Here,  too,  early  in  the  following  century,  the 

barons  met  to  form,  under  Thomas  Plantagenet,  Earl  of 

Lancaster,  their  league  against  the  Despencers, — a  league 

which  proved  fatal  to  the  leader.    And  here,  three  hundred 

years  later,  a  stand  was  made  for  Charles  the  First  against 

Fairfax,  by  a  lady  of  the  Chamberlayne  family,  with  sufficient 

*  "  Our  journey  from  London  to  Oxford  was,  with  some  difficulty  and 
danger,  made  in  two  days ;  for  tlie  roads  are  bad,  and  we  had  to  climb 
hills  of  hazardous  ascent,  and  which  to  descend  are  equaUy  perilous. 
We  passed  through  many  woods,  considered  here  as  dangerous  places,  aa 
they  are  infested  with  robbers ;  which,  indeed,  is  the  case  with  most  of 
the  roads  in  England.  This  is  a  circumstance  connived  at  by  the  neigh- 
bouring Barons,  on  consideration  of  sharing  in  the  booty,  and  of 
these  robbers  serving  as  their  protectors  on  all  occasians,  perscmally, 
and  with  the  whole  strength  of  their  band.  However,  as  our  company 
was  numerous,  we  had  less  to  fear.  Accordingly,  we  arrived  the 
first  night  at  Shirbum  Castle,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Watlington, 
under  the  chain  of  hills,  over  which  we  passed  at  Stokenchurch.  This 
Castle  was  built  by  the  Count  of  Tanqueville,  one  of  the  foUowers  of  the 
fortunes  of  William  the  Bastard,  Duke  of  Normandy,  who  invaded 
England,  and  slew  King  Harold  in  a  battle,  which  decided  the  fate  of 
the  Kingdom.  It  is  now  in  the  possession  of  the  said  Earl,"  &c, 
I  owe  my  knowledge  of  this  passage  to  the  kindness  of  Lady 
Macclesfield,  who  has  compiled  from  various  sources  a  most  interesting 
little  MS.  volume,  containing  many  notices  of  the  early  history  of 
Shirbura. 
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resolution  to  necessitate  an  attack  by  the  Parliamentarians, 
of  which  the  traces  are  still  visible  on  the  battered  doors. 

The  Evidences  of  these  Chamberlaynes,  who  in  the 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  were  possessed  of  very  Themufor- 
extensive  estates  in  Oxfordshire,  Berkshire,  Sussex,  and  ^chlmL"'*' 
four  or  five  other  English  counties,  were  carefully  compiled  ^"^*** 
by  a  certain  Richard  Chamberlayne,  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VII,  and  are  still  preserved  at  Shirburn  Castle. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  and  the 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  James,  a  series  of  calamitous 
incidents  brought  this  large,  widely  spread,  and  stanchly 
Roman  Catholic  family  down  to  a  very  small  remnant. 
One  Chamberlayne  perished  in  a  voyage  between  Tripoli 
and  the  Isle  of  Cyprus.  Another,  who  had  taken  part  in 
the  Rebellion  of  the  North,  died  in  exile  in  Flanders, 
leaving  children,  all  of  whom  died  without  issue.  A  third 
was  killed  at  the  siege  of  Rouen.  A  fourth  was  killed  in 
Ireland.  Ultimately  this  family  came  to  be  represented  by 
two  sisters,  and  coheiresses,  the  survivor  of  whom  carried 
Shirburn  to  Sir  Thomas  Gage,  of  Firle,  by  whose  son  it 
was  sold  to  Lord  Macclesfield. 

Thomas  Parker,  son  of  Thomas  Parker  of  Newcastle- 
under-Lyne,  was  descended  from  the  Parkers  of  Park  Hall, 
an  ancient  family  of  Staffordshire,  and  was  educated  at  the  Jj^"^^, 
Grammar  School  of  Newport,   and  at   Trinity   College,  ^ion  of  the 
Cambridge,  where  he  matriculated  on  the  9th  of  October,  cciior  Mac 
1685.     In  May,  1691,  he  was  called  to  the  Bar  by  the  '''^^' 
Society  of  the  Inner  Temple.     He  quickly  attained  to  a 
considerable  practice; — partly  by  his  reputation  for  hard 
reading   and   thorough   mastery   of   the   Common   Law; 
partly  by  a  peculiarly  graceful  and  winning  oratory  which 
early  procured  for  him  the  complimentary  nickname  of 


Case. 
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"  Silver-tongued  Parker."  Within  ten  years  of  his  call, 
Thomas  Parker  was  already  the  leader  of  the  Midland 
Circuit. 

The  cause  that  first  drew  upon  him  the  general  attention 
of  the  public  was  a  libel  case,  known  to  lawyers  as  The 

uhin'i  ^ueen  against  Tuichin,  the  defendant  being  the  publisher 
of  a  paper,  famous  in  its  day  but  now  utterly  forgotten, 
called  I'he  Observator.  Parker's  speech  at  this  trial 
(November,  1704)  marked  him  out,  not  merely  as  an  able 
lawyer  and  eloquent  advocate,  but  as  a  man  eminently 
quaUfied  for  public  life.  Within  a  few  months,  he  became 
both  Recorder  of  Derby  and  its  representative  in  ParKa- 
ment.  In  June,  1705,  he  was  made  Queen's  Serjeant. 
In  1710,  the  House  of  Commons  nominated  him  to  be  one 
of  the  Managers  on  the  memorable  impeachment  of  the 
silly  zealot  Sachevcrell, — one  of  the  many  men  who  have 
attained  a  temporary  prominence,  simply  by  the  possession 
of  an  inordinate  faculty  of  scolding,  and  an  unusual  reck- 
lessness of  consequences. 

Sir  Thomas  Parker  was,  for  life,  a  thoroughly  stanch  and 
conscientious  Whig,  of  the  old  school,  and  as  thoroughly  a 
devout  and  dutiful  son  of  the  Church  of  England.     He 

rial  of  abhorred  Sacheverell's  slavish  doctrine,  and  probably 
thought  that  firebrands  were  sometimes  none  the  less 
dangerous  for  being  in  the  hands  of  fools.  He  threw  his 
heart  into  the  prosecution,  and  made  a  deep  impression  on 
all  who  either  heard  his  speeches  or  read  them.  lie  was 
almost  immediately  raised — over  many  heads — from  the 
rank  of  Seijeant  to  the  Lord  Chief  Justiceship  of  England 
(March  13, 1710),  and  within  six  months  the  Chancellorship 
was  pressedon  his  acceptance, but, at  that  tinie,firmly  refused. 
Under  the  Regency  Bill,  Sir  Thomas  Parker  was  made  one 
of  the  Lords  Justices  of  the  Realm,  appointed  to  carry  on  the 


hevert'U. 
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government  until  the  arrival  of  King  George  the  First.  He 
contributed  materially,  by  his  energetic  and  statesmanlike 
conduct,  to  keep  down  the  many  plots  and  intrigues  then 
concocted  for  disturbing  the  Hanoverian  succession.  His  pubuc  ufe 
firmness  and  vigilance  gave  him  an  unquestionable  claim  to  ^io^^^^tl. 
public  gratitude,  and  as  unquestionably  sowed  the  seed  of  '^"^'^ 
some  bitter  private  animosities.  By  George  the  First  he  was, 
on  the  1 0th  of  March,  171 6,  created  Baron  Parker  of  Maccles- 
field. He  powerfully  supported  the  King's  claim — occa- 
sioned by  the  unhappy  differences  between  the  Sovereign 
and  the  heir  apparent — to  exercise  a  certain  control  over 
the  education  and  the  marriage  of  his  grandchildren ;  and 
by  the  course  he  took  on  that  question  also,  actuated,  as 
there  is  abundant  reason  to  believe,  simply  by  a  sense  of 
pubUc  duty.  Lord  Parker  incurred  another  animosity,  in  a 
high  quarter,  which  was  destined  to  exert  a  sinister  influence 
on  his  own  fortunes,  at  a  long  subsequent  period. 

The  Chief  Justice  was  made  Lord  High  Chancellor  of    j,j,  ^^^^^ 
Great  Britain  on  the  12th  May,  1718 ;  was  created  Earl  of  ceJ»«"hip 
Macclesfield  on  the  5th  November,  1721,  and  also  became 
Lord  Lieutenant  both  of  Oxfordshire  and  Warwickshire. 

Of  Lord  Macclesfield's  eminent  scholastic  acquirements, 
devoted  love  of  literature,  and  munificent  encouragement  of 
men  of  learning,  I  shall  adduce  some  evidence  hereafter. 
But  here  it  may  be  fitly  noted  that  among  the  earliest  con- 
gratulations which  he  received,  on  his  elevation,  were  those 
of  his  old  associates,  the  Master  and  Fellows  of  Trinity,  a 
deputation  of  whom  he  entertained  at  Kensington,  within 
a  few  days  of  his  acceptance  of  the  Great  Seal. 

A  complete  series  of  his  note-books  as  Chancellor  is  pre-     Testimony 
served  at  Shirburn.     Even  unskilled  and  profane  eyes  may  ^  *»*■  *^'"'- 

*       ^  *'     ^  •'      nencc   as  an 

be  permitted  to  deduce  from  them  their  obvious  testimony  Equityjuoj^c 
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to  his  laborious  and  systematic  industry  in  the  collection 
and  analysis  of  evidence.  But  it  will  be  enough  to  quote 
the  emphatic  words  in  which  one  of  his  own  successors  in 
the  marble  chair — a  man  not  prodigal  of  his  laudation — 
has  summed  up  the  general  judgment  of  Westminster  Hall 
upon  the  Chancellorship  of  Lord  Macclesfield :  He  became, 
writes  Lord  Campbell,  ''  one  of  the  greatest  Equity  Judges 

who  ever  sat  in  the  Court  of  Chancery None  of 

his  judgments  were  reversed.  His  authority  upon  all 
points,  whether  of  a  practical  or  abstruse  nature^  is  now  as 
high  as  that  of  Nottingham,  or  Somers,  or  Hardwicke/'* 

Unhappily,  Jjord  Macclesfield  permitted  and  encouraged 

the  continuance  of  an  ancient  but  gross  abuse,  in  the  sale 

The  Sale  of  of  Mastcrsliips  lu  Chauccry.     The  practice  of  selling  that 

ll"c]^'^.  °®^  ^  ^^^  ^^*  among  quaUfied  bidders  was  then  a  con- 
siderable source  of  the  Chancellor's  income;  and  Lord 
Macclesfield  allowed  it  so  to  continue  under  certain  new 
and  adventitious  circumstances — ^in  themselves  and  their 
causes  beyond  the  range  of  his  control — which  had  the 
inevitable  effect  of  increasing  the  public  detriment  from  a 
practice  which  must  always  have  been  more  or  less 
injurious.  From  the  madness  of  the  South  Sea  specula- 
tions of  that  day,  in  which  so  many  statesmen  were  deeply 
concerned,  Lord  Macclesfield  himself  stood  wholly  aloof, 
but  several  Masters  in  Chancery  dabbled  in  them,  not 
only  with  their  own  moneys,  but  with  those  of  the  suitors. 
Public  losses  and  an  enormous  scandal  necessarily  resulted, 
and  Lord  Macclesfield  was  impeached  in  the  House  of 
Commons — by  273  against  164  votes — of  corruption  in 
selling  offices,  against  the  sale  of  which  a  long-forgotten 
Lord  Mac-  but  Unrepealed  statute  was  astutely  disinterred.     He  re- 

prckiuenr   signed  the  Great  Seal ;    was  tried  and  convicted  by   his 

*  Lives  of  tlic  CluiMieUors,  Fourth  edition,  vi,  22. 
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Peers,  and  sentenced  to  pay  a  heavy  fine  to  the  King.  A 
motion  to  incapacitate  him  from  holding  future  office  in  the 
State  was  made  and  negatived.  This  trial  took  place  in 
May,  1725. 

Papers  still  exist  at  Shirbum  which  display  Lord 
Macclesfield's  inmost  thoughts  under  this  heavy  blow,  and 
at  all  its  stages.  They  bear  the  most  conclusive  marks  of 
being  intended  for  no  eye  save  his  own,  but  accident  has 
preserved  them.  They  also  show  most  evidently  that  Lord 
Macclesfield's  offence  was  simply  the  continuance  of  an 
abuse,  ancient,  systematic,  and  notorious.  The  practice  of 
selling  some  minor  Chancery  Offices  was  even  continued  to 
a  period  within  the  memory  of  persons  now  living.  But 
it  is  true,  nevertheless,  that  a  man  of  Lord  Macclesfield's 
mental  power,  and  of  his  exalted  aims  in  life,  ought  to 
have  given  his  whole  energy  to  its  suppression.  He  knew 
the  increased  temptation  which  its  continuance  must  needs 
put  in  the  way  of  sordid  men.  He  omitted  that  duty,  and  chanceuor 
men  infinitely  beneath  him,  in  morals  and  in  public  useful-  reauywat. 
ness,  as  well  as  in  intellect,  were  permitted  to  be  the  instru- 
ments of  his  punishment.  But  he  was  still,  as  he  had  ever 
been,  a  better  as  well  as  a  greater  man  than  those  who 
most  loudly  triumphed  in  his  fall  from  power.  In  his 
retirement  into  private  life  he  carried  with  him  the  full 
possession  of  his  mental  faculties,  the  undiminished  zest 
for  good  literature,  the  correspondence,  the  esteem,  and 
the  love,  of  some  of  the  best  men  of  that  age.  He  could, 
in  those  solemn  hours  in  which  a  man  stands  in  the  imme- 
diate presence  of  his  conscience  and  of  his  God,  rqoice 
(though  with  Christian  humihty)  that  during  fifteen  years 
of  judicial  life,  no  judgment  of  his  had  ever  been  stained 
by  any  tinge  of  corruption.     Nevertheless,  and  of  neces- 
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sity,  he  went  down  to  his  grave — as  regards  all  earthly 
matters — in  comparative  gloom. 
The  bcha-      King  George  the  First  showed  his  sense  of  the  inner  springs 
thl^'ri^t.^^  by  which  some  at  least  among  the  actors  in  this  impeachment 
(visible  or  invisible  as  may  have  been  their  agency)  were 
impelled,  by  declaring  to  his  ex-Chancellor  that  he  should 
insist  on  defraying  the  heavy  fine  out  of  the  privy-purse. 
But   death   prevented    the    completion   of  that  purpose. 
Another  incidental  event  is  still  more  weighty  and  signifi- 
cant.    Lord  Macclesfield  was  succeeded  on  the  woolsack 
by  Lord  King.     His  successor  received  a  salary  of  £6000 
The  com-  a  ycar,  and  an  additional  sum  of  twelve  hundred  pounds  a 
•ucceeding  ycaf^  out  of  the  Hanaper  Office^  expressly  "  in  consideration 
Chancellors.  ^  ^j^^  ^^^  ^  ojices  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  having  been 
adjudged  to   he  illegal''*     To  comment  upon  that  fact 
would  be  to  weaken  it. 

It  is  recorded  of  Lord  Macclesfield  that  on  the  last  day 
of  his  sitting  in  Chancery — with  the  full  knowledge  of  the 
Lord  Mac  plaus  of  his  encmics,  and  of  the  course  which  had  been 
iJt^'^^dlcree  Tcsolvcd  upott  by  that  consummate  master  of  statecraft  and 
in  Chancery,  intriguc,  his  coUcaguc  Wftlpolc, — he  went  into  the  examina- 
tion and  decision  of  an  intricate  point  of  equity  f  with  such 
entire   self-possession    and   concentration   of  his   eminent 
faculties,  that  his  decree  on  that  final  occasion  became  a 
valuable  precedent,   which   has   repeatedly   governed   the 
decisions    of   subsequent    Chancellors.      Lord    Campbell 
records  this  characteristic  fact  with   some   astonishment. 
Could  the  eye  of  any  reader  of  the  Lives  of  the  Chancellors 
fall  on  the  private  meditations  I  have  ventured  to  refer  to, 

*  Campbell,  Life  of  Lord  King  {Lives  of  ihe  Cliancellors,  Fourth  edition, 
vi,  95). 
t  In  a  certain  case  of  Martin  versus  Nuikin. 
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that  reader  would  feel  no  astonishment  at  all.  The  Chan- 
cellor knew  that  however  blameworthy  his  neglect  to  put 
down  an  old  abuse,  the  ill  effects  of  which  passing  circum- 
stances had  unexpectedly  aggravated,  he  had  administered 
justice  between  man  and  man,  as  "  ever  in  his  great  task-  ""^^  p*^" 
master^s  eye."  And  in  that  humble  consciousness  he  found  «bic  in  the 
both  strength  and  consolation.  *^""    *^ 

Lord  Macclesfield  died  on  the  28th  April,  1732,  in  the 
sixty-sixth  year  of  his  age.  Despite  the  one  grave  fault 
of  his  pubUc  life,  he  was  a  true  patriot,  as  well  as  a  con- 
summate lawyer;  a  humble-minded  Christian,  as  well  as  a 
statesman  of  lofty  and  varied  parts.  He  was,  in  a  word, 
both  a  great  and  a  good  man. 

Such  are  the  principal  incidents  in  the  public  life  of  the 
Lord  Chancellor  Macclesfield.  One  can  scarcely  recount 
them  without  a  thought  suggesting  itself  of  the  curious 
parallelism  in  tastes,  in  certain  peculiarities  of  character, 
and  in  calamity,  which  links  together  the  careers,  otherwise 
so  diversified,  of  four  Lord  Chancellors, — all  of  whom  were 
pre-eminent  for  mental  gifts.  For  the  combination  of 
natural  vigour  of  intellect,  and  versatility  of  parts,  with 
breadth  of  culture  and  of  sympathies,  it  would  not,  per- 
haps, be  easy  to  pitch  on  a  fifth  Chancellor,  who  is  quite 
worthy  of  being  classed  with  Bacon,  Clarendon,  Somers, 
and  Macclesfield.  Great,  indeed,  are  the  differences  of 
birth  and  of  early  education,  greater  still  the  difference  of 
degree  in  the  mental  capacity,  of  these  four  Chancellors. 
To  one  only  among  mortal  men  has  it  been  accorded  to 
use,  within  the  straitest  limits  of  truth,  the  lofty  words : — 
"  I  have  taken  all  knowledge  to  be  my  province."  But  the 
four  had  more  in  common  than  they  had  in  divergence. 
They  are  more  alike  in  faculty  and  in  power,  as  well  as  in 
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misfortune,  than  any  other  four  English  lawyers  that  could 
readily  be  grouped  together.  All  the  four  raised  them- 
selves to  the  marble  chair,  in  the  face  of  unusual,  although 
diverse,  difficulties.  All  the  four  were  eager  in  the  pursuit 
of  wealth,  and  lavish  in  its  expenditure.  All  were  the  dis- 
ciples, the  promoters,  and  the  life-long  lovers,  of  Literature. 
All  were  eminent  jurists,  but  all  took  as  keen  an  interest  in 
politics  and  statecraft  as  in  law.  All  rendered  brilliant 
political  service,  at  critical  conjunctures  of  British  afbirs. 
AH  were  men  of  frank  and  outspeaking  temper,  and  some* 
what  disdainful  of  those  politic  arts  which,  if  they  do  not 
exempt  the  user  from  enemies,  do  often  extract  from 
enmity  its  power  to  sting.  All  were  impeached  of  corrup- 
tion, in  Parliament.  And  all,  save  only  Somers,  went  to 
the  grave  in  the  gloom  of  a  great  downfall 

And  the  parallelism  does  not  stop  there.     The  epochs  of 

those  four  impeachments  were,  all  of  them,  epochs  that 

ofthriparua.  stand  out  saliently  in  our  Annals,  for  the  unusual  bitterness 

wwch  Bwon,  ^^^  ferocity  of  party  conflict.     The  Parliaments  that  im- 

Clarendon,   peachcd  thosc  four  Chancellors  extend  over  a  period  of 

8omers,    and    *  '^ 

Macclesfield,  morc  than  a  century,  crowded  with  events  and  with  vicis- 
«%  ^Z.  situdes,  but  those  four  Parliaments  agree  in  being  among 
^^^'^'  the  most  utterly  unscrupulous  of  all  the  poUtical  assemblies 
which  figure  in  our  national  story.  They  all  belonged  to 
times  in  which  some  of  the  most  worthless  and  most  con- 
temptible of  men  lived  prosperously  in  high  places,  and 
went  down  to  their  graves,  not  only  unimpeached,  but 
adulated  and  toadied  to  the  last. 

Is  it,  perhaps,  something  more  than  a  possibility  that 
not  alone  the  faults,  the  mistakes,  the  omissions,  or  the 
crimes,  but  also  the  distinctive  merits,  and  the  intrinsic 
greatness,  of  Bacon,  of  Clarendon,  of  Somers,  and  of 
Macclesfield,  may  have  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  their 
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several  impeachments  ?  The  "  State  Trials,**  no  less  than 
the  "  Statutes  of  the  Bealm''  are  a  mine  of  information  for 
English  History,  and  one — I  venture  to  think — ^which 
hitherto  has  been  but  partially  and  feebly  veorked. 

There  is  ample  evidence  that  Lord  Macclesfield  was  an 
ardent  lover  and  a  Uberal  promoter  of  good  Literature. 
That  assertion,  indeed,  runs  in  the  teeth  of  one  of  the 
many  strong — and  reckless — statements  *  v^rhich  detract  so 
seriously  from  the  merits  of  the  Lives  of  the  Chancellors, 
but  it  is  none  the  less  true.  Happily  for  his  memory,  the 
papers  of  this  Lord  Chancellor,  as  weU  as  his  books,  have 
been  preserved,  with  unusual  fidelity,  and  they  are  papers 
of  a  kind  which,  to  the  seeing  eye,  depict  the  man,  in  his 
habit,  as  he  lived. 

First,  however,  a  word  or  two  needs  to  be  said  of  the 
share  of  Lord  Chancellor  Macclesfield  in  founding  the  fine    varieties  oi 
Library  which  now  adorns  Shirbum  Castle.     We  have  all  "couectorT 
seen,  occasionally,  important  Libraries,  which  afforded  no 
tittle  of  evidence  that  their  collectors  had  any  claim  to  be 
called  lovers  of  Literature : — 

...Indocti  primnm,  qnanqnam  plena  omnia  gypso 
Chrysippi  inveuias :  nam  perfectissimus  homm  est, 
Si  qms  Anstotelem  similem,  vel  Pittaoon  emit, 
Et  jubet  archetypos  plutenm  servare  Cleanthas. 

Men  of  that  stamp  do  not  belong  exclusively  to  the  age  of 
Juvenal,  nor  is  it  needful  to  travel  so  far  as  to  Rome,  in 
order  to  get  a  look  at  them.     But  Lord  Macclesfield  was  a 
Collector  of  another  sort.     He  had  inherited  books  from  uon  *of  the 
his  father,  and  was  himself  a  book-buyer  throughout  his  ^  ^_ 
busy  life.     Thus,  whilst  yet  at  the  Bar,  he  had  become  the  «^^«^^' 

•  "He  despised  authorship... He  wanted... the  love  of  Literature." — 
Campbell,  Lives  of  ike  Chancelhrs,  iy,  561,  562  (1849). 

22 
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owner  of  a  Library  of  considerable  worth,  not  merely  in  the 
department  of  Law,  but  in  the  departments,  also,  of  Clas- 
sical Literature,  of  Theology,  and  of  History.  Many  of  his 
printed  books  contain  copious  manuscript  notes.  He  seems 
habitually  to  have  read  with  pen  or  pencil  at  hand,  but 
most  usually  his  annotations  were  made  on  loose  sheets  or 
slips  of  paper.  What  remains  of  these  notes  would  have 
sufficed  to  show  that  his  studies  were  quite  as  diversified 
as  were  his  books. 

His  encou-  Whcu  Htiscd  to  thc  Bcuch,  Lord  Macclesfield  (then  Lord 
I^^*  **  Chief  Justice  Parker)  became  conspicuous  as  an  encourager 
of  learning,  and  as  the  open-handed  patron  of  learned  men. 
Bishop  Warburton  (in  a  characteristic  passage  which  I  met 
with  recently  in  his  MS.  Correspondence  with  Dr.  Thomas 
Birch)  beara  testimony  on  this  point,  easily  to  be  corrobo- 
rated, if  need  were,  from  many  other  sources :  — "  I  believe," 
he  says, — writing  many  years  after  Lord  Macclesfield's 
death, — "the  flatteries  to  Chancellors  never  rose  so  high 
as  to  the  three  last  [Parker,  King,  and  Talbot],  and  yet,  for 
all  that,  the  last,  and  perhaps  the  first,  of  our  times,  who 
was  a  real  Maecenas,  was  Parker."* 

His  acqui-       Qu  acQuirinff  Shirbum  Castle,  one  of  Lord  Maccles- 

sitlonsat  the  \,  °  /•  •   i       .  •   i       i         i 

Sale  of  Fou-  field  s  carhcst  cares  was  to  furnish  it  with  books.  He 
Zwj!  appears  to  have  made  considerable  purchases  both  at  home 
and  on  the  Continent,  more  especially  at  the  sale  of  the 
fine  Library  of  Nicholas  Joseph  Foucault,  an  eminent 
French  administrator,  who  will  have  a  claim  to  some  per- 
sonal notice  hereafter.  Many  of  the  choicest  books  at 
Shirbum  bear  Foucault's  book  plate,  and  form  the  founda- 
tion on  which  the  present  Library  has  been  built. 

The  papers  and  books  at  Shirburn  that  more  particularly 

*  Warburton  to  Birch,  January,  1739,  [1740,  N.  S.],  in  BiECH  MSS.  in 
the  Britisli  Museum,  No.  4320,  p.  162. 
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evince  the  keenness  of  the  interest  in  literature,  and  in  the    ThePapen 
fortunes  of  learned  men,  which  characterised  the  Chancellor  ^0/  Mac- 
during  the  whole  of  his  life,  are  of  three  kinds :  (1)  his  own  '^^^\r' 
collections   from   different   sources  on  a  great  variety  of  shirbunL 
literary  and  scientific  topics ;  (2)  the  books  that  were  pre- 
sented to  him,  with  acknowledgments  of  the  aid  that  he 
had  extended  to  their  respective  authors ;  (3)  portions  of 
his  Correspondence,  after  his  fall  from  power,  which  show 
the  mode  in  which  his  enforced  leisure  was  employed. 

His  manuscript  collections  are  so  multifarious,  and  often 
so  elaborate,  that  they  seem  to  indicate  an  almost  equal 
interest  in  ITieology,  in  the  Mathematical  Sciences,  in 
Philology,  and  in  Polite  Letters.  They  evince  systematic 
and  persevering  labour,  as  well  as  wide  research.  Some  of 
them  seem  to  imply  plans  of  publication,  which  must  have 
been  obstructed,  either  by  the  smallness  of  the  span  of  life 
which  remained  to  him,  after  his  fall,  or  by  other  causes. 
As  it  proved,  the  Memorial  relating  to  the  Universities, 
printed  by  Gutch  (in  the  Collectanea  Curiosa),  is  the  only 
treatise  of  his  which  has  been  given  to  the  English  public. 
For  that  "  short  and  plain  account  of  our  Constitution,  and 
of  the  changes  it  has  undergone,"  the  want  of  which  he 
recognised  at  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  public 
had  to  wait  till  the  nineteenth. 

But  in  the  Manuscript  Library  lately  at  Stowe  there  was 
a  treatise  by  Lord  Macclesfield  on  the  Succession,  which 
has  not  been  printed.  Its  full  title  reads  thus :  An  Account  ^^  "*''' 
of  a  Conference  concerning  a  Scheme  for  establishing,  by  Act 
of  Parliament,  that  in  the  Succession  to  the  Crown,  the  Male  ^^'^  ^  i*'« 
Descendants  'of  His  Majesty  shaU,  in  all  cases,  be  preferred 
to  the  females,  and  that  the  Princes  his  Descendants,  not  yet 
bom,  shaU  not  hold  the  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  His 
Majesty's  dominions   in   Germany,   in   case  of  a  younger 
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Brother  or  male  of  a  collateral  line,  that  might  hold  those 
DomiMiOMs  iu  Germany,  but  that  in  such  case  they  should yo 
to  such  youMyer  Brother.  And  to  this  manuscript  King 
George  the  First's  "opinion/*  written  in  French,  was 
annexed.* 
iHhi^MSi^  In  the  same  Library  was  also  contained  an  extensive 
di^'ki  vui.  series  of  manuscript  collections  made  by  Lord  Macclesfield 
sJ»».  ^  on  many  political  and  politico-historical  subjects ;  as,  for 
example,  on  Corporations;  on  Universities;  on  the  Cor- 
respondence and  Conspiracies  of  the  Jacobites;  on  the 
C^tlice  of  Chancellor,  and  the  Sale  of  Offices;  and  on  the 
Cauanlianship  of  the  Kingdom  by  Regencies  and  Lords 
Justii'es ;  together  with  various  topographical  collections  on 
IVrbyshire  and  Staffordshire.  All  these,  together  with  the 
'rteatise  on  the  Succession,  are  now,  it  is  believed,  in  the 
librar)'  of  lA>rvl  Ashbumham.  Portions  of  Lord  Chancel- 
lor MaalestleUrs  correspondence  are  also  there,  having 
Uvii  iiieludeil  in  the  purchases  at  Stowe.  Other  portions 
are  in  the  State  Paper  Ottiw  and  in  the  British  Museum. 
xV  still  largtT  pi.>rtiou  remains  at  Shirbum,  and  of  this  I 
shall  have  occasion  to  speak  hereafter. 


N  mic»     of 


Among  the  authors  whose  works  and  publications  were 

ulc  ;»ttiho«  ill  various  wavs  euanuraged  and  promoted  by  the  first  Lord 

^»K^.^^'  "  Maivk^stield,  niav  be  named  Sir  Isaac  Newton ;  Dr.  Richard 

Newton,  Founder  of  Hertford  College  at  Oxford;  Bishop 

Ziu.*hary  Pearce ;  Thomas  Hutchinson ;  Dr.  Bernard  Mande- 

ville;    Elizabeth    Elstob,    the    eminent    Anglo-Saxonist ; 

•  1  have  stniivlu\l  tho  Stato  Pupor  Office,  not  only  amongst  the  docu- 
ments ot  the  Home  De^uu-tmeut.  now  accessible  under  the  ordinarj 
n^Vnihitions.  br.r— hy  the  i»bli^i»  permission  of  Lord  Rnssell — amongst 
thi>i?e  of  tho  F«»ivign  l>*piirtmeut,  yet  have  not  succeeded  ^perhaps  only 
from  the  want  of  Calondiirs'  in  finding  any  Ci>py  of  this  "  Account,"  or 
any  jxipers  n^lating  t«>  it. 
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Richard  Bradley ;  Peter  Des  Maizeaux ;  Thomas  Madox ; 
William  Jones,  F.R.S.,  and  Daniel  Defoe.  One  of  the  latest 
of  his  personal  labours  was  the  collation  of  Sir  Isaac  New- 
ton's Observations  on  Daniel  and  on  the  Apocalypse^  from 
two  distinct  and  very  different  MSS.,  but  the  task  remained 
incomplete,  and  Newton's  work  was  not  given  to  the  world 
until  1733.  In  the  letters  which  the  Earl  wrote  at  this 
period  of  his  life,  he  repeatedly  speaks  of  literary  pursuits 
as  affording  him  his  chief  solace,  next  after  the  consolations 
of  Religion  and  the  affection  of  his  family ;  and  it  is  evident 
that  he  prepared  for  the  last  change  with  great  piety,  calm- 
ness, and  resignation.  He  died  in  London,  but  was  buried 
at  Shirbum. 

I  have  said  that  the  most  considerable  book  purchases  of  J^f'l^l 
the  first  Lord  Macclesfield  seem  to  have  been  made  at  the  ca^^i* 
sale  of  the  Library  of  Nicholas  Joseph  Foucault.  But  I  am 
unable  to  give  the  date  of  those  acquisitions.  Several  of  the 
largest  known  collections  of  sale  catalogues  have  been  ex- 
amined, fruitlessly,  in  the  hope  of  ascertaining  when  and 
where  the  sale  occurred.  Nor  is  there  any  mention  of  this 
sale,  or  of  any  Foucault  catalogue,  in  the  list  of  such  docu- 
ments prefixed  to  the  Manuel  da  Libraire^  or  in  the  larger 
and  more  recent  list  given  by  M.  Gustavo  Brunet,  in  his 
admirable  Dictionnaire  de  Bibliologie  of  1860.  Foucault's 
library,  as  well  as  his  fine  collection  of  antiquities,  was 
one  of  the  lions  of  Paris,  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  It  is  mentioned  by  Germain  Brice,  the  Paris  topo- 
grapher (in  1717) ;  by  Le  Long,  in  the  Bibliotheque  Histo^ 
rique  dela  France  (in  1719) ;  and  by  President  Renault,  in 
his  Memoires.  M.  Baudry  (who  has  recently  edited,  under 
the  authority  of  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  and  as 
part  of  that  noble  scries  of  Inedited  Documents  concern- 
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ing  French  History,  which,  until  the  days  of  Sir  John 
Romilly,  was  a  standing  reproach  to  Englishmen,  Foucault's 
own  Memoirs,)  is  of  opinion  that  the  library  was  dispersed, 
after  Foucault's  death,  in  1721.  Yet  a  comparison 
of  two  passages  in  Le  Long, — one  in  the  text,  and  the 
other  in  the  subsequently  printed  preface — seems  to 
prove  that  it  must  have  been  dispersed  in  his  life-time.* 
Be  that  as  it  may,  the  very  choicest  of  his  books  appear  to 
have  been  brought  to  Shirbum,  but  I  have  seen  a  few 
volumes  containing  his  book-plate  at  Blenheim  Palace,  and 
elsewhere.     His  career  is  remarkable. 

The  career  Nicholas  Joscph  Foucault  was  bom  at  Paris  in  1643,  He 
ter  of  Fou-  was  thc  SOU  of  au  official  man,  who  had  the  ear  of  Colbert, 
""^**  and  who  obtained  for  the  youth,  at  the  age  of  twenty-two, 

an  appointment  as  secretary  to  a  commission  on  law  reform. 
His  subsequent  and  protracted  official  life,  as  one  of  the 
King's  Intendants,  was  passed  successively,  at  Montauban, 
at  Pau,  at  Poitiers,  and  at  Caen.  He  seems  always  to  have 
distinguished  himself  for  ability  and  energy,  and  also  for  a 
wise  moderation,  as  far  as  respects  secular  politics,  in  trying 
times.  But  it  was  Foucault's  chief  misfortune  to  be  largely 
mixed  up  with  the  execution  of  those  unscrupulous  mea- 
sures for  the  extinction  of  the  Reformed  Churches  through- 
out France,  which  grew  out  of  the  senility  of  Lewis  XIV, 
and  the  consequent  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes. 
His  part  in  that  unholy  crusade  was  to  cajole  into  abjura- 
tion as  many  of  the  Huguenots  within  his  reach  as  were 
cajolable,  and  if  possible  to  terrify  the  rest.  He  was  cer- 
tainly not  a  man  who  would,  of  himself,  have  counselled 
deeds  of  blood,  but  he  cannot  be  acquitted  of  the  heavy 

*  Bibliotheque  Hlstorique,  Edit,  of  1719,  p.  88,  and  preface.     Compare 
with  this  the  new  edition,  1768,  by  Fevret  de  Fontette,  p.  406. 
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crime  of  having  countenanced  them.  And  this  stain  on  his 
memory  is  the  deeper,  because  he  was  at  all  times  a  student 
of  history,  and  a  cultivator  of  literature.  He  knew  some- 
thing of  what  the  world  owed  to  free  thought  and  free 
speech.  He  knew  something  of  the  penalties  which,  in 
one  form  or  other,  are  sure  to  be  exacted  from  those  who 
seek  to  destroy  such  freedom.  His  name  will  continue  to 
have  a  place  in  the  history  of  learning,  from  the  fact  that  to 
his  instrumentality  it  is  due  that  more  than  one  important 
book — ^theretofore  lost — was  given  to  the  world.  To  find 
amongst  these  discoveries  the  now  famous  treatise  of  Lactan- 
tius  Be  Mortibus  Persecutorum  (which  he  met  with  in  the 
Abbey  of  Moissac),  reads  like  an  irony  of  Providence — if 
such  a  term  be  allowable — on  the  criminal  folly  of  which  he 
had  made  himself  the  tool. 

Foucault*s  devotion  to  literary  pursuits  was  so  great,  and 
so  notorious,  that  when  his  eminent  contemporary  publicist, 
the  Count  of  Boulainvilliers,  in  preparing  his  Etat  de  la     BouJainTii- 
France,  had  to  pass  in  review  a  series  of  Memoirs  on  the  ll^lst^fbu! 
condition  of  the  several  provinces  of  the  kingdom,  which 
had  been  drawn  up  (in  1698)  by  their  respective  Intendants,  ture 
and  found  Foucault's  Memoir  on  Normandy  to  be  slight  and 
perfunctory,  he  instantly  laid  the  blame  on  the  author's  over- 
weening love  of  books,*  and  apostrophised  him  indignantly 
for  losing  such  an  opportunity  of  signalising  himself  in 
his  official  duty.     Yet  Foucault's  long  and  remarkable  cor- 
respondence  with  Colbert  and  with  Louvois  shows  abund- 
antly that  he  was  a  zealous  public  servant ;  and  he  has  left 

*  "  L'amour  de  PEtude  et  des  Lettres."— JE5to<  de  la  France  (1727),  11. 
Boulamvilliers  adds  that  he  has  found  no  other  example  of  neglect, 
arising  from  ihat  cause,  and  he  continues :  "  This  example  excites  my 
indignation  the  more,  since  I  little  expected  it  from  the  Intendant  of 
Caen.  Is  the  love  of  country  so  extinct  among  us,  that  so  enlightened 
an  administrator  as  he  is  should,  in  his  Official  Repoi*t,  give  not  the 
smidlest  proof  of  his  capacity  ?"  &c. 
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many  conspicuous  marks  of  his  administrative  career.  The 
Academies  he  founded^  and  the  improyements  he  intro- 
duced into  the  Colleges  of  Nancy,  of  Cahors,  and  of  Foitou, 
may  be  laid  at  the  door  of  his  love  of  learning.  But 
he  also  developed  much  of  the  industrial  capabilities  oi  the 
L^^^  districts  entrusted  to  him,  improved  their  fiscal  systems, 
ttreibiiity.  promotcd  many  useful  pubUc  works,  and  encouraged  many 
benevolent  institutions. 

Nothing,  however,  in  Foucault's  varied  career  is  more 
FoQcanH*!  interesting  to  Englishmen  than  the  curious  record  he  has  left 
^'  James  of  a  conversatiou  with  King  James  the  Second,  held  in  his 
"  own  house  at  Thorigny,  near  Caen,  in  1690,  when  the  royal 

fugitive  was  on  his  way  from  Ireland  to  his  asylum  at  St. 
Germains.  The  poor  King  then  extended  to  Foucault  the 
advantage  of  some  instructions  in  contemporaneous  history 
from  royal  Ups.  Amongothercharacteristic  utterances,  James 
imparted  to  his  shrewd  but  polished  auditor,  the  facts  that 
he  still  possessed  the  universal  love  of  his  subjects,  and  that 
nothing  save  the  terror  inspired  by  the  Dutch  mercenaries 
had  hindered  him  from  being  restored  by  acclamation. 
James  left  Thorigny,  delighted  with  his  reception ;  and,  as 
soon  as  he  was  gone,  Foucault  described — quietly  but  keenly 
— to  a  distant  friend,  the  smiling  self-complacence  with 
which  the  royal  fugitive  had  asserted,  in  June,  1690,  his 
popularity  with  his  subjects,  and  the  certainty  of  his  future 
triumph.  These  letters  have  been  overlooked  by  Foucault*s 
biographers,  but  they  are  printed  in  Sirtema  de  Grovestins* 
Ilistoire  des  Bivalites  Politiqiies  entre  les  Puissances  Mari-^ 
times  f^t  la  France*  and  they  did  not  escape  the  lynx-eyed 
research  of  Macaulay.f 

*  VI,  229 232. 

t  And,  since  the  passage  in  the  text  was  fii-st  written,  they  have  been 
r(.'printed  by  M.  Baudry,  in  the  DocumenU  inedUs  mr  VHisioire  de 
France,  ut  supra. 
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To  the  ChaDcellor's  collection,  large  additions  were  made  coueetioii 
by  George,  second  Earl  of  Macclesfield,  who  succeeded  his  jnd  E^'of 
father  in  1732,  and  died  in  1764.  Earl  George's  tastes  ^"^^'^ 
and  pursuits  were  pre-eminently  mathematical,  and  his  at- 
tainments in  that  direction  were  considerable.  He  became 
President  of  the  Royal  Society  in  1752,  and,  in  the  same 
year,  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  measures  for  the  altera- 
tion of  the  calendar.  To  him  belongs  the  distinction  of 
maintaining,  at  Shirbum,  the  only  astronomical  Observatory 
in  England,  which,  according  to  the  testimony  of  the  then 
Astronomer  Royal  himself,*  was  adequately  supplied  with 
instruments.  His  book-acquisitions  were  not  confined  to 
mathematical  subjects,  but  embraced  both  history  and 
poUte  literature.  Besides  the  coUection  which  he  made  for 
Shirbum,  he  formed  a  Library, — small,  yet  of  considerable 
value,  and  including  many  fine  manuscripts, — at  his  house  in 
London,  but  this  town  library,  in  pursuance  of  his  testa- 
mentary arrangements, was  sold  by  auction,  in  January,  1765. 

The  celebrated  Library  of  William  Jones,  F.R.S.,  an  library  of 
eminent  mathematician,  and  the  father  of  a  man  still  more  ^"  j!|*"' 
eminent  in  many  departments  of  knowledge  and  of  labour, 
was  bequeathed  by  him  to  the  second  Lord  Macclesfield 
in  1749.  Its  character  was  diversified.  It  included  a 
choice  collection  of  Bibles  in  many  languages.  It  contained 
what,  in  its  day,  was  a  large  and  remarkable  collection  of 
books  on  Linguistics,embracing  treatises  on  human  speech  in 
general ; — Dictionaries  of  all  kinds ; — Grammars  and  other 
systematic  works ; — the  productions  of  those  early  language- 
reformers  who  anticipated,  but  in  a  milder  form,  some  of 
the  '*  phonetic  '*  absurdities  of  our  own  day; — together  with 

*  Dr.  James  Bradley  to   George,  Earl  of  Macclesfield.    {Shirbum 
M88,) 
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many  of  the  works  of  those  who  have  attempted  to  inrent  a 
" miiversal  character/' — and — not  least  in  curiosity — a  series 
of  primers  and  alphabets,  some  of  them  printed  in  obscure 
towns  in  remote  comers  of  Europe.  It  also  contained  a 
collection  of  Welsh  MSS.,  including  many  of  high  anti- 
quity, the  formation  of  which  had  been  begun  by  the  Rev. 
Samuel  Williams,  Vicar  of  Ilandyfriog  in  Cardiganshire,  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  II,  and  continued  by  his  son,  the  Rev. 
Moses  Williams,  Vicar  of  St.  Mary's,  Bridgewater,  who 
strove,  unsuccessfully,  to  preserve  his  acquisitions  in  the 
surest  manner  by  printing  them ;  and  by  whom  the  con- 
joined collection  appears  to  have  been  bequeathed  to  Mr. 
Jones.  Moses  Williams  obtained  some  valuable  transcripts 
from  the  ancient  Library  of  the  Vaughan  family  which 
was  long  preserved  at  Hengwrt,  in  Merionethshire,*  but 
has  been  recently  inherited  by  Mr.  Wynne,  of  Peniarth. 
Other  Welsh  MSS.  passed  to  Jones  from  the  hands  of 
Lewis  Morris,  an  antiquary  of  some  note  in  the  earlier 
part  of  the  last  century.  But  the  most  conspicuous  fea- 
ture of  Mr.  Jones's  Library  was  its  series  of  printed  books, 
and  of  MSS.,  on  the  Mathematical  and  Physical  Sciences. 

Jones's  ac-      ju  ti^ig  department  Mr.  Jones  had  acquired — apparently 

quisition     of  *  •ii-ni 

the  Mathe-  about  thc  ycar  1708 — the  manuscnpt  collections  of  John 
r/jobn  Col-  Collins,  an  intimate  friend  of  Newton,  and  one  of  the  early 
members  of  the  Royal  Society.     Amongst  them  he  found  an 

*  With  a  recklessness  of  statement,  unsupported  by  evidence,  which, 
as  will  appear  after,  has  curiously  abounded  in  relation  to  the  literary 
treasures  now  assembled  at  Shirbum,  Lewis  Morris  has  charged 
Williams  with  the  acquisition  by  dishonest  means  of  a  poi-tion  of  these 
MSS.  In  a  note  to  a  MS.  letter  of  John  Morgan  to  Moses  Williams, 
he  writes  thus  (in  1748) :  "  Some  he  bought,  some  he  begged,  and  stole 
a  great  many,  and  they  ai*e  all  now  in  the  hands  of  William  Jones, 
of  London."  What  is  otherwise  known  of  Williams  renders  this  chai'ge 
lii;,'bly  improbable. 


Uds; 
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extensive  correspondence  on  scientific  subjects  between  the 
most  eminent  mathematicians  of  the  age,  and  some  im- 
portant mathematical  tracts  in  Newton's  autograph.  From 
this  collection  was  first  published  (in  1711),  under  Jones's 
editorship,  the  Analysis  per  quantitatum  series,  fluxiones^  ac 
differentias ;  and  also,  in  great  part  from  it  (in  1712),  the 
celebrated  Commercium  Epistolicum^  which,  together,  secured 
to  Sir  Isaac  Newton  his  rightful  fame  as  the  discoverer  of 
the  infinitesimal  calculus,  after  a  lapse  of  time  between  in- 
vention and  publication  that  led  to  a  bitter  controversy, 
and  for  awhile  threatened  to  place  the  laurel,  wrongfully,  on 
a  foreign  head. 

To  the  collection  thus  acquired,  Mr.  Jones  was  enabled,     Aud  his 
by  his  close  friendship  with  the  great  discoverer,  to  make  ^diti^M^* 
the  precious  addition  of  many  other  papers  from  Newton's  ^^''''^' 
hand,  so  that  at  Shirburn  may  be  seen  Newton's  own  notes 
on  the  controversy  with  Leibnitz,  as  well  as  rough  draughts 
of  portions  of  the  Principia, 

The  assiduity  with  which  Mr,  Jones  collected,  even  from     Jone^-n  u- 
distant  countries,  all  the   important  publications  on  the  ^Z  to"hii 
mathematical  and  physical  sciences  of  which  he  could  get  ^"^^^^ui 
tidings,  seems  not  to  have  been  greater  than  the  liberality  Hfetime; 
with  which  he  was  wont  to  communicate  what  he  possessed 
for  the  promotion  of  scientific  studies.     Such,  at  all  events, 
is  the  concurring  testimony  of  many  authors  who  speak  of 
their  obligations  to  his  library.     The  frequency  of  such 
acknowledgments  in  the  prefaces  and  dedications  of  con- 
temporary works  might  well  have  suggested  further  in- 
quiry to  some  of  the  writers  who  have  successively  repeated 
the  assertion  that  Mr.  Jones  gave  his  MSS.  to  Lord  Mac- 
clesfield,  under  the    ''singular  injunction    of    not   even 
showing  them  to  any  person  whatsoever."     None  of  these 
writers  seems  to  have  thought  it  worth  while  to  look  at  the 
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And  his  d-  will  itself.     Other  writers,  who  say  nothing  of  any  such 
Sf  (Tw^  restriction,  speak  of  the  ''dispersion"  of  Mr.  Jones's  papers,* 
^  and  even  assert,  circumstantially,  that  his  Library  "  was 
sold  by  auction,  in  1801. ''f 

Mr.  Jones's  will  was  proved  in  August,  1749.  All  that 
relates  to  the  matter  in  hand  is  comprised  in  these  few 
words : — 


Termi     of 
the  Bequest. 


''  Also  I  give  and  beqneath  to  tlie  Kight  Honourable  George,  Earl 
"  of  Macclesfield,... my  Study  of  Books,  as  they  stand  in  my 
"  Catalogae,  together  with  such  additions  as  I  may  hereafter 
"  make  thereto,  and  I  request  his  acceptance  thereof  as  a  testi- 
"  mony  of  my  acknowledgment  of  the  many  marks  of  his 
"  favour  which  I  have  received."J 

No  conditions  whatever  are  imposed  on  the  bequest.  So 
that  there  is  the  same  sort  of  foimdation  for  charging  Mr. 
Jones  with  a  'puerile  desire  to  obstruct  the  usefulness  of 
his  MSS.  after  his  death,  as  there  is  for  asserting  that  his 
Library  has  been  sold. 

By  Mr.  Nichols,  the  compiler  of  the  well-known  Literary 
sutement  as  Anecdotes  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  the  last-named  asser- 
fMatherati.  tiou  has  bccu  combined  with  another  and  circumstantial 
t^wt^toil  statement  that  the  manuscript  of  a  work  "intended  to  serve" 
Macclesfield    as  a  "  ffcueral  introduction  to  the  sciences/'  was  prepared 

for     publica-  °  .  .  * 

by  Mr.  Jones  for  the  press, — was  fairly  copied  out  by  an 
amanuensis,  was  entrusted  to  Lord  Macclesfield  for  publi- 
cation,— "  as  well  for  the  honour  of  the  author,  as  for  the 
benefit  of  his  family,  to  whom  the  property  of  the  book 
belonged," — and  has  been  carelessly  lost.     Mr.  Nichols 

*  Hutton,  Mathematical  IHctionary,  2iid  edit.,  §  "  Jones." 

t  Nichols,  Literary  Anecdotes  of  the  XVUIth  Century,  i,  64. — "  Jones's 

books,  which  had  occupied  the  side  of  one  of  the  galleries  at  Shirbum 

Castle,  were  sold  by  auction,  in  London,  in  1801." 
X  MS.  Register  of  Wills  proved  in  the  province  of  Canterbury,  1749, 

No,  252. 
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was  in  doubt  "  which  is  most  to  be  censured,  the  destruc- 
tion or  loss  of  Mr.  Jones's  manuscript,  or  the  dispersion  of 
his  Library  from  the  family  of  his  learned  and  munificent 
patron."*  The  striking  scrupulosity  with  which  what  seem 
to  have  been  the  roughest,  smallest,  and  most  fragmentary 
of  Mr.  Jones's  MSS. — extending  even  to  useless  jottings 
of  figures,  and  to  diagrams  made  on  scraps  of  paper — have 
been  preserved,  makes  it  more  than  probable  that  this 
assertion  also  is  simply  a  blunder.  And  the  probability  is 
increased  by  the  circumstance  that  there  is  at  Shirbum  a 
MS.  volume  by  Mr.  Jones,  bearing  the  less  ambitious  title 
of  '*  Mathematical  Tracts,''  and  fairly  written  in  the  hand 
of  an  amanuensis,  which  has  the  appearance  of  having  been 
intended  for  the  press. 

However  this  may  have  been,  the  Jones  collection,  taken 
as  a  whole,  is  among  the  most  precious  portions  of  the  Shir- 
burn  Library.  Some  of  its  rarities  will  be  more  specifically 
indicated  hereafter. 

A  fourth  collection  accrued,  not  long  afterwards,  when  wbwryrf 
Sir  Thomas  Clarke,  who  had  been  Master  of  the  Rolls  for  ciMke. 
many  years,  and  who  was  an  attached  friend  of  the  Maccles- 
field family  during  three  generations,  bequeathed  to  Thomas, 
third  Earl  of  Macclesfield,  a  small  library,  consisting  chiefly 
of  books  on  theology,  history,  and  law.  Like  so  many  other 
of  the  eminent  lawyers  of  that  and  of  the  preceding  ages. 
Sir  Thomas  Clarke  had  a  predilection  for  Theological 
studies,  and  many  of  his  divinity  books,  as  well  as  of  his 
law  books,  abound  in  MS.  notes  in  his  autograph. 

To  Thomas,  third  Earl,  was  also  bequeathed  in  the  year    Miutary 
1791,  an  extensive  collection  of  books  on  the  Arts  of  War,  GenLo.Lwe 

Parker. 
•  LUerary  Anecdotes  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  i,  403—465. 
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and  on  the  subjects  allied  therewith,  which  had  been  farmed, 
during  many  years,  by  the  Testatw,  Lieot.-General  the  Hon. 
Geoi^  Lane  Parker,  a  younger  son  of  George,  second 
Earl  of  Macclesfield.  This  cdlection  had  been  brought  to- 
gether with  great  pains  and  research.  It  comprised  the 
best  books  on  military  matters, — and  pre-eminently  on  the 
Arts  of  Strategy,  Fortification,  and  Gunnery, — which  had 
appeared  up  to  nearly  the  close  of  the  last  centuiy,  as 
well  in  the  French,  Spanish,  Italian,  and  German  languages, 
as  in  English.  It  also  included  many  valuable  works  on 
ancient  and  modem  history. 
Eiimhiaiion      ^7  ^^^  uuiou  of  SO  mauy  separate  collections  a  library 

of  uapueate  ^^g  at  length  formcd,  which  amounted  in  the  aggregate  to 
more  than  20,000  volumes.  But  a  considerable  number 
of  duplicate,  and  even  of  triplicate  volumes  necessarily  re- 
sulted. Most  of  these  were  from  time  to  time  weeded 
out,  and  were  sold  by  auction ;  those  which  had  accrued  by 
the  union  of  Mr.  Jones's  Library  with  that  of  the  first 
and  second  Earls  in  the  year  1764;  and  a  subsequent  and 
preteotEi-  larger  portion  in  March,  1794.     Some  duplicates  still  re- 

coliecuoiL  *  mained,  but  most  of  these  were  removed  in  1819.  The 
present  number  of  volumes  in  the  Library  is  about  13,000, 
namely,  of  printed  books,  12,677,  and  of  MSS.  (taking  the 
yet  unbound  ones  at  an  approximation),  about  260  volumes. 
The  collection  is  arranged  in  these  six  classes : — I.  Theology 
and  Pkilosop/ti/,  II.  History.  III.  Politics.  IV.  Sciences 
and  Arts.  V.  Literature.  VI.  Polygraphy.  The  cata- 
logue is  in  two  parts: — I.  Subjects.  II.  Authors, — 
and  it  extends  to  six  volumes  in  folio.  Both  parts  are 
alphabetically  arranged. 

TheMathe-       lu  addition  to  what  has  been  already  said  of  the  coUec- 

mutieaJ  MRS 

atshirburn.*  tiou  of  Mathematical  MSS.  atShirbum, — when  speaking  of 
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its  origin, — it  must  here  suffice  to  remark  that  it  contains, 
in  Newton's  autograph,  his  Tractatm  de  Quadratura  Curva- 
rum^  and  other  papers  "  Concerning  Curve  Lines  ;'^  a  paper 
De  natura  Acidorum ;  rough  "  Notes  on  Light  and  Colours  ^ 
Forty-four  letters  (wholly  in  his  hand),  addressed  to  Collins, 
Halley,  Oldenburgh,  and  Boyle ;  with  copies  of  other  letters 
written  by  him,  and  with  some  of  the  replies;  many  papers 
by  Oughtred,  Briggs,  Hooke,  Machin,  and  Wallis;  with 
original  letters  of  Bishop  Seth  Ward,  Flamsteed,  Barrow, 
Cotes,  James  Gregory,  Hooke,  Wallis,  among  other  EngKsh 
Mathematicians ;  and  of  Borelli,  Fermat,  Huyghens,  Auzout, 
Pardies,  and  Maupertuis,  among  Foreign  Mathematicians. 
A  partial  selection  from  these  has  been  published,  under 
the  editorship  of  the  late  Dr.  Rigaud,  in  the  volumes  known 
as  the  "Macclesfield  Correspondence/'  It  contains,  too, 
portions  of  the  rough  draft  of  the  Principia^  also  in 
Newton's  own  hand. 

Of  the  Linguistic  MSS.,  the  most  valuable  are  the  Latino-  Batque  or 
Basque  (or  Latino- Cantabrian)  Dictionary  (unfinished),  and  SSsl'fPiOTe 
the  Basque  Grammar,  of  Pierre  d'Urte,  together  with  a  ^'^^• 
translation  of  the  Books  of  Genesis  and  Exodus  into  Basque, 
the  whole  extending  to  seven  volumes,  in  folio.  That 
language  is  remarkable,  alike  for  the  important  place  it 
occupies  in  the  study  of  Comparative  Philology,  and  for 
the  fewness  of  the  documents  and  grammatical  appUances 
which  are  available  for  its  mastery.  The  most  eminent 
philologists  agree  in  assigning  to  Basque  a  very  high 
antiquity,  a  wide  geographical  range,  a  marvellous  aptitude 
both  for  verbal  deflection  and  for  syllabic  combination,  and 
pregnant  afiinities  with  languages  which  are  usually  looked 
upon  as  too  remote  to  have  anything  in  common.  The  Basque 
proverb  which  embodies  the  popular  opinion  of  the  diflScul- 
ties  which  that  language  presents  to  extraneous  students, 
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goes  the  length  of  asserting  that  it  tasked  the  energies  of  a 
Certain  Personage  himself,  for  seven  years,  without  success. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  the  Basque 
MSS.  at  Shirbum — as  in  the  Welsh — ^lies  much  valuable 
material  hitherto  unused.  That  these  manuscripts  have  not, 
as  yet,  been  turned  to  better  account  has  arisen  from  no  lack 
of  liberality  on  the  part  of  the  noble  family  to  which  they 
belong.  Access  to  them  has,  in  several  instances,  been 
generously  accorded,  for  literary  purposes.  And  of  the 
Basque  MSS.,  indeed,  some  brief  account  was  long  since 
given  to  students  by  Mr.  Samuel  Greatheed,  in  the  Archeo- 
logia  ;  whilst  of  a  certain  portion  of  the  Welsh  MSS.,  good 
use  was  made  by  the  Editors  of  the  Myvyrian  Archaiology 
of  Wales,  whose  third  volume  was  dedicated  to  the  then 
Earl  of  Macclesfield,  in  acknowledgement  of  his  liberality. 
On  both  occasions,  however,  the  examination  was  very 
inadequate  and  fragmentary,  and  there  were  no  catalogues 
to  assist  the  searchers.  By  the  present  Earl,  that  defect 
has  been  supplied. 

History  of  It  sccms  probablc  that  the  D'Urte  MSS.,  like  some  of 
M^.  *^  the  Welsh,  passed  through  the  hands,  successively,  of 
Dr.  Edward  Browne,  of  Edward  Lhuyd,  and  of  Moses 
Williams,  before  they  reached  those  of  William  Jones.  All 
these  antiquaries  were  evidently  attracted  to  Basque  by 
more  or  less  perception  of  its  importance  in  Comparative 
Philology,  and  more  especially  of  its  possible  value  in 
elucidating  the  origin  of  those  ancient  British  tongues  in 
which  they  were  chiefly  interested. 

Thcspemi      Amougst  thc  Wclsh  MSS.  of  the  Macclesfield  Collection 

Treasores  .  « 

among    the  umc  volumcs  staud  saliently  out  as  of  pre-eminent  curiosity 
*  ^  ^^'   and  value.  All  of  these,  as  to  their  contents,  are  either  Miscel- 
laneous or  Poetical  manuscripts.     One  of  them  is  a  Roman 
Catholic  Primer  compiled  shortly  after  the  Reformation. 
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Another,  a  transcript  of  Lives  of  Saints,  with  other  tracts, 
compiled^  from  ancient  sources,  in  the  year  1628,  partly  by 
a  certain  Roger  Morys,  of  the  Vale  of  Clwyd,  and  partly  by 
Thomas  Evans,  of  the  Vale  of  Edeymion  (between  Bala  and 
Coi-wen),  to  whom  the  volume  belonged.  Four  volumes 
bear,  in  common,  the  title  "  Miscellaneous  Collection " 
{Didrefn  Gasyliad).  Another  miscellaneous  volume  is 
entitled  "The  Red  Book  of  Talgarth"  {J  Llyvr  Coch  o 
BdlgartK) ;  another,  compiled  in  1456  by  Griffith  Owen, 
is  without  any  collective  title,  but  begins  with  a  translation, 
from  the  Latin,  of  "The  Book  that  is  called  The  Mirror  of 
Obedience,''  sometimes  ascribed  to  Pope  Pius  III.  The 
two  principal  poetical  collections — out  of  thirty-six  in  all — 
are  entitled,  respectively,  "  The  Long  Book  of  Shrewsbury," 
and  "The  Chief  Book  of  the  Bards "  {Prif-lyfr y  Beirdd). 
All  of  these  volumes  merit  a  detailed  account,  but  a  brief 
description  of  some  of  them  must  suffice,  although  I  have 
the  advantage  of  some  excellent  illustrative  notes,  prepared 
by  Mr.  R.  Owen,  of  Jesus  College,  after  a  careful  examina- 
tion of  these  Welsh  MSS.  in  1862. 

The  Primer  is  entitled  "  A  Godly  Book  "  {Llyfr  Duwiot),  a  weuh 
and  is  written  in  a  strange  compound  of  Welsh  with  S^^^"** 
English.  Thus  a  morning  prayer,  called  "  A  wholesome 
Exercise,''  is  headed  not  ''  Arfer  iachml'  but  '' Arfer 
hohom''  (fol.  31) ;  and  (at  fol.  81)  the  words  "the  Nations 
of  the  Gentiles  "  are  translated,  not  "  Poblodd  oW  Cenhed- 
loedd^  but  "  Naseiyne  oW  GenUes^^  and  a  like  barbarous 
but  very  curious  diction  runs  through  the  volume.  And 
the  history  is  as  notable,  sometimes,  as  the  style.  The 
passage  from  which  the  last-quoted  phrase  is  taken  is  a 
sort  of  epitome  of  early  church  history.  It  ends  thus : — 
"  From  Rome  the  faith  spread  among  other  nations.  And 
thus  it  came  also  into  the  land  of  us  the  Cymry,  or  Britons, 

23 
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finom  Pope  EkadKiiiB,  in  AJ).  l!^0 ;  to  the  Saxons,  firom 
Pope  Gicgorr  the  Fust,  in  A  J).  590." 

Hie  Didrrfm  Gtagliad^  in  four  Tofamies,  belonged  to 
Edrad  Lhinrd,  and  is  mmlinned  in  Ins  GhmJcgg.  The 
fini  and  second  of  these  Tchnnes  contain  a  copy  id  the 
Brmty  BmiimotJ  CChiomcle  of  the  Kii^'")  with  Taria- 
tims  and  additions,  and  with  corioiis  rolHicated  titles,  bat 
it  is  imperfect.  This  is  followed  br  a  most  interesting 
Welsh  translation  of  the  ''TraTek  of  Brother  Oderic  of 
PcHtenan  [Pordenone]  into  India  and  the  remote  East,"  .  . 
"  tiandated  bj  Sir  Darid  YYchan  of  Glamoigan,  at  the 
command  and  request  of  Rhys  ap  Thomas  ap  Einiawn,  his 
master/'  The  Franciscan  Oderic  was  bom  in  1286,  and 
his  traTek  began  about  twenty  yeais  after  Maroo  Pdo's 
return.  He  went  across  Armenia  into  Persia,  visited  Java, 
Ce}'lon,  and  Thibet ;  and  doubtless  owed  the  honour  of  his 
ntroduction,  probably  in  the  15th  century,  to  the  Welsh 
baron,  to  the  popularity  of  his  Order  amongst  Welshmen. 
They  possess  no  translation  either  of  MandeviUe  or  of  Pdo. 
Among  other  interesting  contents  of  the  remaining  volumes 
of  this  Miscellany  is  a  series  of  Welsh  fables,  strikingly 
illustrative  both  of  the  social  condition  and  of  the  theo- 
logical opinion  of  the  period. 
-LyrrCAek  Thc  Bcd  BooJc  of  Talgarth  is  chiefly,  but  not  exclusively, 
theological  in  its  contents.  It  is  a  fine  manuscript  on  vellum, 
and  was  given  to  Moses  Williams  by  John  Powell,  of  Tal- 
garth, in  1719.  Some  of  the  tracts  of  which  it  is  composed 
are  found  also  in  the  "  Book  of  the  Hermit  of  Llandewi " 
{UyvT  yr  Aner  o  Uandeun  Brefi),  now  in  the  Library  of 
Jesus  College.  Very  striking  are  the  poetical  description  of 
a  trance  into  which  a  certain  monk  fell  one  Trinity  Sunday 
after  Matins,  and  a  translation  into  Welsh  of  the  Vent 
Creator  JS^ritus.      And  amongst  other  curiosities  is  a 


oDdgarth." 
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theological  dialogue  between  the  Emperor  Hadrian  and 
"  Ipotus,  a  spiritual  man ;"  Ipotus  being  our  old  acquaint- 
ance Epictetus,  turned  monk,  and  conversing  with  Hadrian, 
"  much  in  the  same  style,"  says  Mr.  Owen,  "  as  we  may 
suppose  Alcuin  to  have  done  with  Charlemagne  in  the 
School  of  the  Palace."  This  volume  also  contains  a  Welsh 
version  of  "  The  Gospel  of  Nicodemua^*  which  seems  to 
differ  considerably  from  the  usual  text. 

The  beautiful  "  Chief  Book  of  the  Bards''  (containing  ^^^ 
772  pages,  folio,  on  paper),  is  one  of  the  finest  extant  Bewd.- 
collections  of  Welsh  Poetry;  was  compiled  by  several 
hands ;  is  written,  notwithstanding  that  circumstance,  with 
great  care  and  elegance ;  contains  works  of  Poets  who, — ^if 
we  take  the  usual  chronology  and  accept  Aneurin,  Taliesin, 
and  Llywarch  H6n,  as  genuine  bards  of  the  sixth  century, 
— flourished  during  twelve  hundred  years,  inasmuch  as  it 
begins  with  Aneurin  and  ends  with  Alban  Thomas;  and 
contains  much  that  appears  to  be  both  valuable  and  un- 
printed.  Among  the  historical  poems  are  conspicuous  two 
ascribed  to  old  Llywarch,  the  first  of  which  narrates  the 
death  of  Geraint  ab  Erbin  (the  "  Sir  Geraint "  of  the  IdyUs 
of  the  King),  and  the  other  that  of  the  Condidan,  "  Prince 
of  Shrewsbury,''  mentioned  in  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  who 
fell  at  Cirencester  in  the  sixth  century.  There  are  many 
Lancastrian  poems  in  this  volume  which  commemorate 
events  in  the  wars  of  the  Roses,  and  some  of  which  glorify 
in  extatic  terms  poor  Henry  VI,  and  those  who  adhered  to 
his  cause.  A  poem  of  later  date  preaches  the  duty  of  a 
new  crusade  to  the  Holy  Land,  and  exhorts— of  all  men — 
Henry  VII  to  be  its  leader.  Another,  addressed  to 
Henry  VIII,  the  "crowned  kinsman  of  North  Wales'* 
{coronog  car  i  Wynedd)^  predicts  that  he  will  be  Emperor, 
"if  he  wait  awhile,"   and  exhorts  him,  also,  to    "take 
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ft  krge  fiance,    rint  the   Holr  Land,  and  subdue  ML 
ToAer." 

ADoCha*  poem  that  maj  be  called  half-bistohcal,  nanates 
the  aothor's  experienoes  at  Rome,  in  the  middk  of  the 
fifteenth  centoir,  when  he  Tisited  it  as  a  pilgrim.  He 
describes. the  choirhes,  the  rood-krfls,  the  'stations/  and 
the  leception  of  **  many  thousands  of  pilgrims,"  bj  Pope 
Calixtos  ni.  There  is  also,  in  this  volome,  a  sort  of  peti- 
tion in  verse,  drawn  up  cm  behalf  (or  in  wicked  mockerr) 
of  a  simple-minded  Abbess  of  Saint  Clair's^  in  Pembroke- 
shire, praying  the  gift  of  an  ape — ^"'a  sprite  resembling  a 
lay-brother  "  (ac  y^pryd  Unr  peas  brawd  XJyg) — that  it  may 
**  send  awe  into  the  yoang  m«i/'  and  so  be  a  safegoard  to 
the  nuns.  Bat  the  cariosities  of  these  Welsh  Manascripts 
aboand,  and  enough  has  been  said  to  serve  as  sample  of 
their  qaality. 


TW    IjKmt 


The  Welsh  Collection  also  embraces  a  notable  series  of 
«f  H^vdiite.  MSS.  of  the  Laws  of  King  Howel  the  Good, — ^a  document 
of  great  value,  philologically  as  well  as  historically.  Most 
of  the  sixteen  copies  of  that  Code,  of  which  this  series 
consists,  are  of  course  comparatively  unimportant,  being 
transcripts  by  modem  hands.  Three  copies,  however,  are 
of  considerable  antiquity  and  authority.  There  is  also  an 
abstract  of  the  Code,  and  a  volume  of  notes  upon  it. 


The  other  juridical  and  political  MSS.  include  the  entire 
series  of  Note  Books,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
Public  and  Private  Correspondence,  of  the  Lord  Chancellor 
Macclesfield,  with  many  of  his  most  eminent  contempo- 
raries. Another  portion  of  the  Correspondence  was,  it 
seems,  stolen  from  Shirburn  many  years  ago;  at  length 
found  itsway,a8 1  have  had  previous  occasion  to  mention,  into 
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the  Duke  of  Buckingham's  Library  at  Stowe,  by  the  bequest 
of  Thomas  Astle;  and  atthe  Stowe  Sale  was, together  with  the 
Political  CoUection  already  described,  among  the  purchases 
of  Lord  Ashbumham.  There  is  also  a  ciuious  collection  of 
Diplomatic  Cyphers  made  by  Dr.  John  Wallis  during  the 
Civil  Wars ;  and  a  copy  of  the  Fleta,  seu  Commentarius 
Juris  Avglicaniy  covered  with  manuscript  notes,  for  a  new 
Edition,  by  Sir  Thomas  Clarke. 

The  Shirbum  Library  having  never  been  described, — 
scarcely  even  mentioned, — until  now,  I  append  to  this 
chapter  some  notices  of  the  more  conspicuous  among  its 
rarities,  not  hitherto  enumerated.  And  I  follow  the  order 
into  which  the  books  were  classed  in  1861. 


Amongst  the  choice  Editions  of  the  Holy  Bible,  with  which  the  Class     Remarkable 
"  Thbolooy  "  begins,  the  first  place  is  due  to  the  earliest  or  *  Com-  Bookiatsiur- 
plutensian '  Polyglott  (1514-17).    The  Shirbum  copy  once  belonged  to  ^^  «Tbfi^ 
Cranmer,  and  bears  his  autograph.    From  him  it  passed  to  John,  Lord  logy  nnd  piu- 
Lumley,  who  died  in  1609.     Of  its  subsequent  history  there  is  no  indi-  lowphy  '• 
cation.    The  copy  of  Bishop  "Walton's  Polyglott  has  the  Lexicon  JSepto- 
gloUfm  of  Castell,  which  is  rarer*  than  the  Bible  itself,  on  account  of  the 
partial  destruction  of  the  impression.    Among  other  biblical  works  of 
importance  occur  a  fine  copy  of  the  first  edition  of  the  Qreek  Bible, 
printed  by  Aldus  in  1518;    a  copy  of  Cardinal  Caraffa's  celebrated 
edition  of  the  Old  Testament  in  Greek,  based  on  the  CoAex  Vaticanus.; 
and  a  copy  of  Koburger's  Bihlia  Laiina  of  1477,  printed  at  Nuremberg, 
in  choice  condition,  with  richly  illuminated  initial  letters,  and  with 
many  MS.  notes  in  a  nearly  contemporary  hand.     Amongst  the  other 
choice  Editions  of  the  Vulgate  Bible  are  those  of  1481,  of  1482  (printed 
by  Beinhardt  and  Philippe,  at  Lyons) ;  and  of  1483.     The  Copy  of 
Cranmer's  English  Bible  of  1540  is  imperfect,  as  are  most  of  the  few  copies 
which  have  survived  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  early  use  in  Churches, 
and  the  subsequent  perils  of  the  Marian  suppression.    The  so-called 
"  Vinegar  "  Bible,  best  known  for  its  curious  misprint,  but  intrinsically 

*  But  by  no  means  so  rare  as  it  has  been  sometimes  stated  to  be. 
Prior  to  the  sale  of  duplicates  in  1794  there  were  at  Shirbum  four 
copies  of  this  Lexicon. 
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more  remarkable  for  its  beauty,  is  also  Here.  The  first  edition  of  the 
Bible  in  Welsh  (1588),  and  that  of  the  New  Testament  alone  (1567)  in 
the  same  language,  are  both  of  extreme  rarity. 

Of  the  remarkable  series  of  versions  in  the  languages  of  Northern 
Europe,  the  following  merit  special  notice:  (1)  The  earlier  Bohemian 
Bible,  of  1577,  and  that  in  the  version  of  the  Morayian  Brethren, 
printed  (1579 — 1661),  at  Kralitz,  at  the  priyate  press  of  Count  John  de 
Zarotin ;  (2)  the  Windish  Bible  of  1584,  translated  by  Dalmatin,  on  the 
basis  of  Luther's  yersion ;  (3)  The  second  Edition  of  the  IceUmdie  Bible, 
printed  at  Hoolum,  in  1644 ;  (4)  The  first  Edition  of  the  Sdawmic  Bible, 
printed  at  Ostrow,  in  1581 ;  (5)  The  Lettish  Bible,  translated  by  Gluck,  of 
1689 ;  (6)  the  Hungarian  Bible  of  1612 ;  and  (7)  Luther's  Saaxm  version  in 
the  Edition  of  1596.  His  Qerman  version  is  also  here  in  the  Wittemberg 
Edition  of  1546-47.  The  great  rarity  of  the  Moravian  and  Lettish 
Bibles  above  mentioned,  notwithstanding  their  comparative  recency  of 
date,  arises,  I  believe,  in  the  one  case  firom  rigid  suppression  by  the 
Austrian  government ;  in  the  other,  from  the  destructive  effects  of  an 
inundation  at  Riga. 

The  exceedingly  scarce  Spanish  Bible  of  Cassiodoro  de  Beyna,  printed 
in  Switzerland  in  1569,  and  known  firom  the  printer's  device  as  "  The 
Bear  Bible,"  is  also  at  Shirbum,  together  with  that  curious  translation 
of  the  Scriptures,  professedly  into  the  same  language,  made  by  Dutch 
Jews  established  at  Ferrara,  and  rendered  so  faithfiilly  firom  the  Hebrew 
—  'palabra  por  palahra ' — as  to  be  scarcely  intelligible,  it  is  said,  to 
Spaniards.  Far  more  remarkable  than  either  of  these  is  the  precious 
MS.  translation  of  the  Books  of  G^esis  and  Exodus  into  the  Labortan 
dialect  of  the  Basque  previously  mentioned.  This  MS.  derives  especial 
importance  firom  the  fsLct  that  the  Old  Testament  has  never  been  printed 
in  Basque.* 
PortioM  of  Among  other  choice  editions  of  portions  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  may 
the  Bible  iu  be  enumerated  the  Polyglott  Psalter  of  Giustiniani,  Bishop  of  Nebbio, 
Ttnooa  Ian-  printed  at  Geneva  in  1516 ;  the  Aldine  Greek  Psalter  of  1497;  the  Di- 
glott  Testament — English  and  Erasmian  Latin — of  1550 ;  the  Anglo' 
Saxon  and  English  Gk)spels  of  1571 ;  the  Arabic  and  Latin  Gospels  of 
1591 ;  and  the  Epistles  in  Italian,  with  the  Commentary  of  Bruccioli, 
printed  at  Yenice  in  1544.    At  Shirbum  may  also  be  seen  a  translation 

*  A  complete  Basque  Bible  has  indeed  been  asserted  to  exist  (e.  g., 
"  Man  hat  eine  Bibel  in  dieser  Sprache,"  Zedler,  VoUstdndiges  Univl. 
Lexicon,  iii,  624.  "  Plusieurs  personnes  ont  parl6  d'ime  Bible  Basque 
et  ont  dit  Tavoir  vue  a  Rome,"  Fleury  L6cluse,  Qrammaire  Basque^  18). 
But  nevertheless  it  is  certain  that  no  such  Bible  has  been  printed,  nor 
is  any  complete  translation  in  MS.  now  known.  The  New  Testament  in 
French  Basque  was  printed  at  Rochelle  in  1571. 
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of  the  "  Epistles  and  Gbspels,"  as  used  by  the  Church  of  England,  into 
Welsh f  printed  at  London  in  1551,  which  thus  preceded  the  entire  New 
Testament  by  sixteen  years,  as  the  latter  preceded  the  complete  Bible 
by  a  period  of  twenty-one  years.  Here  also  the  very  rare  ^c^  is 
Apostolorum  QrcBco-LcUina,  printed  by  Heame  from  the  Laudian  Codex. 

There  are  many  liturgical  and  ritualistic  books  of  great  interest  in  litargicd 
this  library  besides  that  Welsh  one  of  1551,  which  has  been  mentioned.  Books. 
For  example: — ^The  Hor<B...8ecund'wm  usum  EcclesioB  Sarwn  of  15S1 ; — 
the  Greels^  Horce... secundum  constietiidinem  BornancB  Cwice  of  1528;  the 
Salisbury  Primer  of  1556 ;  the  Hungarian  Liturgy  of  1610  ;  a  vellum 
copy  of  the  Swedish  Liturgy,  which  seems  to  have  belonged  to  King 
Charles  XII ;  a  Commentary  on  the  Athanasian  Creed  by  Fetrus  de 
Osoma,  printed  at  Faris  by  Ulrich  (Bering  (the  Caxton  of  France,  but  a 
Caxton  with  partners) ;  and  also  a  notable  series  of  versions  of  the 
Lutheran  Catechism  into  most  of  the  languages  of  Northern  Eurox>e. 

Among  the  conspicuous  books  which  come  within  the  section  **  Men-    jj^^^  Tncu 
tal  and  Moral  Fhilosophy  **  the  following  are  of  special  curiosity : — ^A  in 

very  rare  edition  of  the  "  Tablet "  {Uiva^)  of  Cebes,  with  other  tracts,  by  P»^flMopby. 
Flutarch  and  Xenophon,  printed  at  Borne  in  the  type  of  Calliergi ;  a 
remarkable  series  of  the  mystical  tracts  of  Giordano  Bruni ;  and  a  copy 
of  the  Auristotelian  tracts  printed  at  AJost,  in  1474,  by  John  of  West- 
phalia and  Thierry  Martens.  This  last-named  work  is  of  such  excessiye 
rarity  that  its  very  existence  has  been  called  in  question.  "  It  is  quoted 
by  Maittaire,"  says  an  eminent  authority  on  such  matters,  M.  Weiss,* 
"  but  no  other  bibliographer  has  seen  it."  Maittaire's  books,  it  may 
be  added,  were  sold  in  London  in  1748.  Tracts  like  this  were,  in  that 
day,  deemed  of  such  small  account  that  they  were  not  specified  in  the 
sale  catalogues,  but  lumped  together  in  lots. 

Of  the  many  remarkable  books  in  the  Class  "  History,"  I  can  men- 
tion but  a  few.    Conspicuous  among  geographical  works  are  the  first  P**"^  ^^ 
Editions  of    Ftolemy  (1)  in  the  Latin  version  of  Jacobus  Angelus  «« History:" 
(Vicenza,  1475)    and  (2)  in  the  recension  of  Nicholas  Donis  (Ulm,  1482), 
with  its  extraordinary  coloured  maps,  and  illuminated  initial  letters,      a)  Ueogn- 
and  with  many  MS.  notes  in  a  nearly  contemporary  hand; — and  the  ^^^^^ 
first  Editions — ^all  of  them  by  Aldus — of  Strabo,  1516;  of  the  OnomaS' 
ticon  of  FoUux,  1502 ;  and  of  Stephanus  of  Byzantium  (Dipt  iroXcwv),  also 
printed  in  1502. 

Among  the  many  choice  Editions  of  MedisBfval  Chronicles  are  (1)  that 
of  Gaguin,  on  vellum,  with  beautiful  miniatures  (Faris,  Galliot  Du  Pr^,     O  Chwni- 
1514) — which,  on  vellum,  is  so  rare  that  Yan  Praet  mentions  only  one 
copy ;  (2)  the  Legende  des  Flamens,  Artisiens  et  Haynwyera  (First  Edi- 
tion,  1522) ;  (3)  that  of  Monstrelet,  printed  by  Antoine  Yerard  about 

*  In  the  article  "  Martens  (Thierry) "  in  the  Biographie  UniverseUe. 
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1500 ;  (4)  that  of  Jacques  de  Guise,  in  the  French  version  of  Lessab^ 
(Paris,  Galliot  Du  Pr6, 1531) ;  (5)  the  precious  Proissart,  as  translated 
by  Lord  Bemers,  of  1525,  printed  by  Pynson  and  Middleton;  (6)  the 
Cronycle  of  England  with  the  Fruyte  of  Tymes,  printed  by  Wynkyn  de 
Worde,  in  1520;  (7)  the  ChronicU  ofBriieyn,  of  1569;  (8)  the  superb 
Holinshed  of  1586 — with  cancelled  leaves ;  and  (9)- a  curious  specimen  of 
early  Bouen  typography  in  an  edition  almost  unknown  of  the  Crontqv£9 
de  Normandie,  without  date,  but  probably  printed  between  the  years  1495 
and  1500. 

Of  the  remarkable  MS.  Chronicle  entitled  the  "  Book  of  Hyde," 
I  have  elsewhere  given  some  brief  account.  There  is  also  at  Shirbum 
an  unprinted  and  unfinished  English  Chronicle,  on  Vellum,  extending 
from  the  fabulous  ages  to  the  year  1293.  It  begins  with  an  abridgement 
of  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  omitting  the  prophetical  seventh  book,  and  with 
this  abridgement  it  incorporates  a  chronology  of  Popes  and  Emperors. 
The  second  division  of  this  Chronicle  carries  the  history  from  the 
"  dispersion  of  the  Britons  "  to  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Elder.  The 
third,  from  that  period  to  the  accession  of  Edward  the  First  in  1272. 
The  fourth  division  narrates  the  events  of  Edward's  reign,  and,  as  far  as 
regards  the  text,  is  taken  wholly  from  Nicholas  Trivet.  It  breaks  off 
abruptly.  The  second  and  third  divisions  are  derived  from  very  varied 
sources.  Throughout  are  interspersed  copious  intercalations  and  mar- 
ginal additions,  with  occasional  directions  to  a  subsequent  scribe,  which 
seem  to  indicate  that  this  manuscript  became  the  text  of  a  later 
Chronicle.  It  is  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  before  it  came  to  Shirbum 
passed  successively  through  the  hands  of  John  Rivers,  Thomas  Potter, 
and  WilKam  Jones.  Of  its  earlier  history  there  is  no  account.  It  is 
almost  wholly  different  from  the  Chronicle  of  John  Beaver,  which  also 
begins  (in  the  same  words,  JEneas  cum  Ascanio),  with  an  abridgement  of 
Geoffrey,  and  covers  nearly  the  same  period.  "With  the  unprinted 
Chronicle  in  Trinity  College,  Oxford  (No.  10),  formerly  belonging  to 
David  Powel,  I  have  not  as  yet  been  able  to  collate  it.  They  will  pro- 
bably be  found  to  have,  at  the  least,  a  common  origin.  Mention  must 
also  be  made  of  a  copy  of  the  first  and  rare  edition  of  the  Epistle  of 
Gildas,  De  Excidio  et  Conquestu  BritannioB,  undated  and  without  name 
or  place  of  printer,  but  known  to  have  been  printed  in  1525,  under 
the  editorship  of  Polydore  Virgil.  This  rhapsodical  tract  is  more 
notable  for  the  controversy  it  has  occasioned  than  for  any  intrinsic 
worth.  A  manuscript  copy  is  amongst  the  Welsh  MSS.  at  Shirbum, 
bequeathed  by  Jones. 

The  Print-       The  printed  Historical  Tracts  at  Shirbum  are  numerous  and  valuable, 
ed  Historic     They  include  many  on  the  "War  of  Independence  in  the  Netherlands 

'"^  *■  — one  of  which  has  a  manuscript  note  that  seems  to  be  in  the  hand  of 

Lord  Burghley ;  on  the  defeat  of  the  Spanish  Armada ;  on  the  dawning 
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History  of  the  American  Colonies ;  and  on  the  Voyages  and  Discoveries 
of  early  Adventurers  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  Amongst  the  many 
"  Collections  of  Voyages  "  are  fine  copies  of  those  of  our  own  Hakluyt 
and  Purchas ;  of  that  of  Ramusio,  printed  by  the  Giunti  at  Venice ;  CoUectiou  of 
and  of  the  still  more  celebrated  and  very  rare  collection  of  De  Bry.  Travel*. 
This  section  of  the  class  **  History,"  and  the  sections  allied  with  it,  in- 
clude many  other  conspicuous  books,  but  I  cite  only  the  Comentarios 
de  lo8  Incas  Meyea  del  Peru...y  Hisioria  del  deecubrimienio.^.y  como  lo 
ganaron  los  Espanoles  (in  the  original  edition,  printed  partly  at  Lisbon, 
partly  at  Cordova,  in  the  years  1609 — 1616) ;  and  the  Sanctorum  Pere- 
grinationum  in  Montem  8yon,  ad  venerandum  Christi  Septdcrum  in 
Jerusalem f  aique  in  Montem  8ynai...0pusculum,  of  Bernard  de  Brey den- 
bach,  with  its  most  curious  wood-cuts,  printed  at  Mentz  in  1486. 

What  has  been  said  of  the  sources  whence  the  Mathematical  por-  choice  Bookt 
tion  of  this  Library  accrued  has  shown  already  that  its  printed  as  well  "***|®  Muthc- 
as  its  manuscript  treasures  are  manifold.     Li  the  section  "Arithmetic"  physical  Sci- 
they  include  several  books  so  rare  as  to  be  unnoticed  in  Professor  De  euces. 
Morgan's  long  and  elaborate  list,*  and  many  more  which  he  knew  to 
exist,  but  had  failed  to  get  sight  of     The  first  Edition  (1494)  of  the 
Summa  de  Arithmstica  of  Lucas  Facioli  di  Borgo  is  almost  as  notable 
when  regarded  as  a  fine  specimen  of  printing,  as  for  its  place  in  the 
history  of  the  Science  of  Numbers, — a  place  due  to  it,  not  indeed  as  the 
first  printed  work  on  Arithmetic  (which  some  writers  have  erroneously 
asserted  it  to  be),  but  as  being  really  the[first  work  printed  on  Algebra.t 
This  Shirbum  copy  has  finely  illuminated  initial  letters.     Here,  too, 
is  a  precious  copy,  with  the  autograph  of  Bacon,  of  Bishop  Tonstall, 
De  Arte  Suppwtandi,  in  the  rare  first  edition,  printed  by  Pynson,  in  1522. 
This  copy  has  also  many  MS.  notes  which  seem  to  be  in  Bacon's 
hand. 

The  section  "  G^eometry"  opens  with  a  series  of  texts,  versions,  and 
commentaries,  of  Euclid — ninety  in  number — which  include  the  first 
edition  (1533)  of  the  Greek  Text ;  the  Latin  version,  with  various  com- 
mentaries, of  1516,  edited  by  Lefebvre  d'Etaples ;  the  first  edition  of 
Commandinus'  version ;  and  the  first  edition  of  the  Arabic  version  of 
Nasireddin.  Here,  also,  is  the  curious  volume  of  Antonio  Capella,  en- 
titled, Divina  Proportione,  printed  at  Brescia  in  1509,  and  illustrated 
with  diagrams  after  Lionardo  da  Vinci; — an  edition  of  the  treatise 
De  Tria/ngulis  omnimodis  of  John  MiiUer  of  Konigsberg  (Begiomontanus), 
printed  in  1533,  and  so  scarce  as  to  be  unknown  alike  to  Miiller's  biogra- 
phers, and  to  De  Murr,  Delambre,  and  other  writers  on  the  bibliography 


♦  Arithmetical  Boohs  from  the  Invention  of  Printing. 
t  De  Morgan,  ut  supra. 
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of  MathmiariCT;— and  sn  cUcMiie  collfrtinB  of  QtjjmHiuaX  Tncis, 
many  of  which  are  of  the  highral  valoe  aad  nriftj. 
3C<rtaUe  In'' AatTODOBT^occiir  1  aacries  of  edilkos  aadTeni^ 

>«»*»»  ^  jl/aM^M^vM,  emlvaciiig  the  fint  edition  of  the  Grec^  the 

^  ■'■•''  fint  edition  of  a  renion  from  the  Arabic,  difleient  from  that  of  Al- 
ha^en,  and  printed  in  1515 ;  and  the  first  knorwn  edition  (1528)  of  the 
Terakm  made  from  the  Greek  faj  Trapeiuntioa; — (2)  Cqpemiciia,  De 
Bevolmiiamanu  OMmm  C<rlainam,  first  edition  (1543),  with  MS.  notes 
hj  Jokm  Grearea,  SaTilian  Pro£eaaor;  together  with  copies  of  the 
snbseqiient  editions  of  1566  and  of  1617 ; — (3j  the  Astronomical  poem  of 
IfftTMKna^  without  anj  note  of  impiession,  but  apparentlj  printed  about 
1480 ; — (4;  the  AstrmcMiiical  and  Cosmograi^iica]  Tracts  of  Cardinal 
Pierre  d'Aillj,  ako  without  anj  note  of  impression,  and  afanostmiknown 
to  biUliDgraphers ; — (5 1  sereral  remarkable  AstroncMnical  MSSu  of  Bichard 
Wallingfbrd,  Abbot  of  St.  Albans,  of  Lewis  Caerieon,  and  of  Simon 
Bredon,  all  <^  them  apparently  of  the  fonrteenth  century ; — (6)  a  Yohmie 
of  curions  astronomical  and  astrological  tracts,  psinted  in  London  bj 
Robert  Wjer,  without  date,  bat  probaUj  aboot  1530; — (7)  A  Tery  large 
Collection  of  Tracts  on  astronomical  snbjects,  byTarions  authors  and  of 
Tarions  dates,  from  the  dosing  years  of  the  fifteenth  to  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  centimes  (printed  in  aU  parts  of  Europe), — no  small  propor- 
tion of  which  is  of  interest  for  the  History  of  Astronomy,  and  some  of 
which  are  not,  it  is  beliered,  elsewhere  to  be  found ; — (8)  A  neaity  com- 
plete series  of  the  works  of  the  great  Astronomer,  Herelius — fifteen  in 
number,  and  some  of  them  printed  at  his  prirate  press — ^with  his  auto- 
graph notes  of  presentation  to  Henry  Oldenbnrgh,  (Christian  Huyghens, 
and  others.  Some  of  these  derive  their  extreme  rarity  from  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  greater  part  of  the  several  impressions  in  a  fire  which  de- 
stroyed Hevelius'  house  at  Dantzic  in  1679,  just  after  the  completion  of 
his  chief  work  the  Mcuihina  Ckelestis,  of  which  the  fine  copy  at  Shirbum 
is  one  of  ten,  all  preserved,  it  is  said,  by  their  previous  distribution  as 
gifts  from  the  author, 
^jj^  To  a  similar  calamity,  on  a  wider  scale,  is  due  the  still  greater  rarity 

Choice  bor>iM  of  another  of  the  remarkable  books,  formerly  belonging  to  Wm.  Jones, 
ID  Mathcma-  and  uow  preserved  at  Shirbum.  Of  Thomas  Salusbury's  Maihematieal 
*****  Collections  the  Shirbum  copy  is,  indeed,  not  "  rare,"  but  "  unique,*'    The 

printing  of  the  work  seems  to  have  been  spread  over  a  period  of  at  least 
six  years,  so  that,  although  the  first  volume  was  issued  in  1661,  the 
second  was  still  at  press,  when  the  Fire  of  London  occurred  in  1666. 
Each  volume  was  in  two  parts,  and  the  entire  impression  of  the  fourth 
part,  containing,  amongst  other  matters  of  intrinsic  value,  a  Life  of 
Galileo,  appears  to  have  perished,  the  sheets  which  were  already  in  the 
author's  hands  only  excepted.  These  sheets  form  part  of  the  Shirbum 
copy,  together  with  some  unfinished  proof  sheets,  as  they  came  from  the 
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printer,  a  portion  of  the  rough  MS.,  and  some  letters  containing  inform- 
ation respecting  Galileo,  which  had  been  communicated  to  the  author 
from  Italy  during  the  progress  of  his  work.* 

Of  the  first  edition  of  the  works  of  Archimedes  printed  at  Basil  in  Books  with 
1544  two  copies  occur,  each  of  which  has  important  additions  in  MS.  MS.  Notea 
One  copy  came  from  the  Library  of  the  eminent  Mathematician  John  ■™l*^*»<»"- 
Greayes,  and  is  enriched  with  copious  MS.  notes  and  corrections  from 
his  hand.  Another  copy  came  fix)m  the  Library  of  Sir  Charles  Scarburgh, 
who  appears  to  have  contemplated  an  edition  of  his  own,  and  it  contains 
MS.  letters  addressed  to  liim  by  Wallis,  with  many  additions  to  and  cor- 
rections of  the  text.  The  curious  physico-mathematical  work  of  Robert 
Fludd  {Uirvusque  Cosmi,  Metaphysica,  Phynca,  atque  Technica,  Historia) 
has  many  MS.  notes  in  the  hands  both  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  Macclesfield 
and  of  William  Jones.  In  Sherwin's  Mathematical  Tablet  were  recently 
found  some  letters  of  Halley  relating  thereto ;  and  in  a  volume  of  Flam- 
steed's  Historia  Caslestia  BrUannica  was  found  some  correspondence 
between  ilamsteed  and  Newton  relating  to  the  fiEunous  controversy  to 
which  that  work  gave  rise,  together  with  the  Award  of  Newton  and 
others  as  arbitrators  of  the  matters  at  issue  between  the  author  and 
the  Representatives  of  Prince  Creorge  of  Denmark,  at  whose  expense 
the  first  edition  of  Flamsteed's  book  had  been  printed.  These  Halley 
and  Newton  papers — being  on  loose  sheets — are  now  arranged  with 
the  Mathematical  and  Mathematico-Physioal  MSS. 

Of  works  in  Natural  Histoiy,  may  be  noticed  the  Hortus  Indicua     chojee 
Malabaricua  (12  vols.  foL  1673-1703) ;  the  Hortua  Eystetteneis  (original  Worka  in 
edition  of  1613):  the  Horhu  EUhameneia;  the  H<niu8  Orarmneus  Wo-  ^*'"|^  ""• 
bumensia  (Fol.  1816) ;  a  set  of  the  works  of  Conrad  G^esner,  and  another  ^^' 
of  those  of  Aldrovandi ;    a  fine  copy  of  Dr.  Martin  Lister's  Historia 
Conchyliorvm  (1685-92) ;  and  a  copy  of  John  de  Cuba's  curious  Cyclo- 
psBdia  of  the  Natural  History  of  Mediseval  Times,  translated  into  French, 
copiously  adorned  with  woodcuts,  and  printed  at  Paris  by  Antoine 
Verard,  about  the  year  1500,  under  the  title :  Le  Jardin  de  Sante, 

The  curiosities  in  the  section  "  Arts  and  Trades"  are  less  conspicuous  Audin  Arti 
than  in  other  departments ;  but  they  include  some  rare  books  and  tracts  ^^  Trades, 
on  the  Plastic  Arts ;  on  Music ;  on  Perspective ;  on  Printing ;  and  on 
Metallurgy.  There  is  a  fine  copy  of  the  Arcano  del  Mare — a  work  which 
belongs  partly  to  Hydrography,  partly  to  the  Art  of  Navigation — of 
Robert  Dudley,  titular  Duke  of  Northumberland,  printed  at  Florence 
between  the  years  1647  and  1661,  and  of  great  rarity  in  a  complete 

*  The  British  Museum  appears  not  to  possess  even  the  first  volume  of 
this  remarkable  book. 
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form ;  a  copy  of  the  General  and  Bare  MemaridU  perimfmimg  lo  ike  per- 
fect Arte  of  Namgatum  (1577)  of  Dr.  John  Dee ;  and  m  piecioos  copy  of 
Sir  Henry  Wotton's  Elemenie  of  ArehUeetmre,  copkRuly  annotJitedm  the 
autograph  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren. 

Choice  Edi-  Of  the  choice  editions  of  Greek  ClaBmcs, — ^which  form  sectioii  fint  of 
tioni  of  Greek  the  cla«8  LiTEBATUSE, — the  Florence  Homer— batthe  lUad  only— daims 
cumus.  ^^^  g^^  place ;  next  to  this  may  come  (2)  a  fine  copy  of  the  Com- 
plete Works,  in  the  rare  edition  printed  at  Rome,  1542-1550,  with  the 
Commentary  of  Eastathias  and  the  Index  of  Devarins ; — (3)  the  first 
edition  of  the  works  of  Qointus  Calaber,  Tryphiodoni8,*aiid  Cohithns, 
printed  by  Aldus  in  1505 ; — (4)  the  ^Aldine  Pindar  with  CaDimachns, 
Dionysins,  and  Lycophron,  of  1513 ; — (5)  the  saperb  Pindar  printed  at 
Rome  by  Calliergi  in  1515; — (6)  the  excessiYely  rare  Aldine  Theo- 
critiis,  &jc.,  of  1495 ; — (7)  the  first  edition  of  the  Dialognes  of  Lacian 
(1496),  commonly  ascribed  to  the  press  of  the  Gtinnti,  bat  more  pxx>babl^ 
printed  by  Lorenzo  de  Alopa ;  and  (8)  the  collection  of  Ghiomic  poets 
printed  at  Paris  in  1507,  remarkable  as  the  first  dated  Greek  book  which 
proceeded  firom  a  French  press.  Here  also  may  be  mentioned  a  diglott 
translation  firom  Lucian,  entitled,  "  Neeromaniia,  a  dialog  of  (he  Poei 
Lucyan.far  hisfarUesyefaynydfor  a  mery  paHyme,**  in  Latin  and  English, 
printed  by  John  Rastell  about  1520,  which  is  both  scarce  and  curious. 

Choice  Edi-  Amongst  the  conspicuous  Latin  Classics  may  be  enumerated  (1)  the 
tioMof  utm  Ovid  of  1492-1498,  printed  at  Venice; — (2)  the  Lyons  Grid  of  1513 ; — 
Classics.  ^3)  the  Aldine  Silius  Italicus  of  1523  (containing,  for  the  first  time,  the 

doubtful  verses  which  begin  "  Vidi  constructas  nostra  CarUuiyinisarees;'* — 
(4)  A  copy  of  the  Paris  Claudian  of  1511,  noticeable  for  its  copious  MS. 
notes  in  a  16th  century  hand ; — (5)  a  copy  of  the  Antwerp  Virgil  of 
1575,  interleaved  with  curious  plates  engraved  after  the  illuminations  of 
a  MS.  which  is  one  of  the  show-books  of  the  Vatican  Library ;  (6)  the 
excessively  rare  version  of  Virgil  "into  Scottish  meter"  by  Gawin 
Douglas,  printed  in  1553 ;  and  (7)  the  firstfruits  of  the  celebrated  Ve- 
netian press  of  Nicholas  Jenson,  in  the  Letters  of  Cicero  to  Atticus, 
Brutus,  and  Q.  Cicero,  printed  in  1470,  and  which  is  probably  quite  as 
well  entitled  to  the  epithet  **  Editio  princeps"  as  the  edition  printed  at 
Rome,  in  the  same  year,  by  Sweynheym  and  Pannartz,  to  which  that 
distinction  is  usually  given.  The  OraiiunculoB  EleganMores  ex  diversia 
Marci  Ciceronis  Epistolisy  printed  in  Gothic  type  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
is  wholly  without  note  of  impression. 

Amongst  other  tracts  and  books  which,  Uke  that  just  named,  may  be 
regarded  as  curiosities  of  printing,  must  be  mentioned  the  Are  Ora- 
ioria,  Ars  EpUiolandif  et  Are  memorativa^  of  Jacobus  Publicius,  with 
nmemonic    woodcuts,   in    an    edition   of    1490,  almost    unknown    to 
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bibliograpliers ;  Hidoria  Daretia  de  Excidio  Troiae,  printed  at  Wittem- 
berg,  by  Joannes  Yiridimontanus  in  1512 ; — ^the  Isagogicus  libeUua  in 
EloquerUicB  jwoBcepte,-of  Agostino  Dati,  printed  at  Paris  by  IHricli 
G^ering ;  the  Ara  Epistolarum  eonjiciendarwn  of  Guillermns  Saphonensis, 
"wholly  without  date  or  other  note  of  impression  ; — the  De  Arte  Versifi- 
ccmdi  libri  tree,  of  Robert  Gagoin,  printed  at  the  same  press,  probably 
about  1478 ;  and  the  Hysioria  DeatnusHonia  Traice  of  Guido  delle  Colonne, 
also  without  note  of  impression,  but  probably  printed  about  1480. 

The  rare   editions  of  English  Classics  comprise  (1)  the  Venua  and      English 
Adonia  of  1602,  of  which  heretofore,  according  to  the  statement  of      ciawica. 
Lowndes,  two  copies  only  were  known  to  exist ; — (2)  the  first  edition  of  the 
Faradiae  Loat  (1667,  but  with  the  reprinted  title  page  in  which  the  date 
is  altered  to  1669) ;   (3)  the  first  edition  of  The  Faerie  Queene  (Part  I, 
1590;  Part  11, 1596) ;—  the  first  edition  of  Colin  Clovi  (1595) ;— the  Viauma 
and  Muiopotmaa  of  1590;  (4)  the  first  edition  of  The  Advancement  of 
Learning ; — (5)  the  first  collective  edition  of  Skelton's  Poems  (1568) ; — (6) 
the  Viaion  of  Pierce  PUnmnan,  of  1561,  a  copy  which  is  enriched  with 
curious  MS.  Notes,  chiefly  philological ; — and  (7)  the   rare  Collected 
Works  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  printed  in  1557.  And  among  Foreign  Classics      Foreign 
are  observable  a  copy  of  the  Aldine  Petrarch  of  1514,  with  the  obnoxious      c^unn. 
political  sonnets,  not  (as  they  are  in  so  many  copies)  cut  out,  but  erased 
with  a  pen,  and  subsequently  restored  in  MS. ; — copies  of  two  out  of 
the  four  rare  editions  of  the  Qmaote  which  were  printed  in  1605  (those, 
namely,  of  Valencia  and  of  Lisbon) ;— and  the  first  edition   (1617)  of 
Loa  trabaiaa  de  Perailea  y  Bigiamunda. 

The  Philological  department  also  abounds — as  might  be  expected  from 
the  prominence  of  that  feature  in  the  Jones  Collection — in  rare  and 
remarkable  books.  On  the  Latin  language  we  find  (1)  an  abridgement 
of  the  work  of  Laurentius  Yalla,  in  a  volume,  without  date  or  imprint, 
but  which  may,  conclusively,  be  traced  to  the  press  of  Gtering,  Crantz, 
and  Friburger,  the  joint  introducers  of  printing  into  France,  and  to  a  Rare  and 
date  at  least  as  early  as  1471 ; — (2)  the  Promptori'wmPv/erorwm,  aive  MeduUa  Notable 
OrammcUiccBf  in  the  excessively  rare  first  edition  printed  by  P^nson  ^^J*"»^*>- 
in  1499;  and  also  in  the  edition  printed  by  Wynkyn  de  Worde 
in  1516.  This  work  may  be  regarded  as  the  first  in  the  long  Hst  of 
Latin-English  Dictionaries,  and  has  been  variously  ascribed  to  Richard 
Francis,  a  Dominican  Friar,  and  to  "  Galfridus  Grammaticus,"  of  whom 
nothing  but  the  name  seems  to  be  known; — (3)  the  Vocabulary  of 
John  Stanbridge,  also  in  editions  printed  by  P^nson  (1519) ;  and  by 
Wynkyn  de  Worde  (1523) ;  respectively ;— (4)  a  series — ^nine  in  num- 
ber— of  the  Grammatical  Tracts  of  Robert  Whittington  of  Lichfield, 
all  printed  by  Wynkyn  de  Worde,  between  the  years  1521  and  1524 ; — (5) 
an  English    "Orthography"  by  John    Hart,    Chester  Herald  (1569), 
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merits  remark  as  one  of  tHe  earliest  of  the  "  phonetic"  attempts  to  im- 
prove the  language  of  Shakespeare.  An  "  Ifdrodudoriefor  to  leme  Frenehe 
h-ewly,^*  by  Gilles  Du  Wes,  was  written  for  the  instruction  of  Queen 
Mary  when  a  youth,  and  was  printed  about  1540^.  On  the  Welsh 
language  there  is  a  series  of  printed  works,  all  of  which  are  of  great 
rarity,  and  some  of  them  have  copious  MS.  notes  and  additions.  One 
of  them  is  the  first  book  printed  (1546)  in  Welsh.  Another  is  a  gram- 
matical treatise — Dosparth  byrr  cur  yrhan  gynUtf  %  Bamadeg — ^published 
by  a  Welshman,  Dr.  Griffith  Roberts,  at  Milan  in  1567.*    Some  Gram- 

Worka    on     mars  of  the  same  language  occur  amongst  the  Welsh  MSS.    There  are 

Welsh    Lan-  also  elementary  books  on  the  language  of  the  Indians  of  New  England. 

'^^'^^  Among  the  Grammatical  treatises  on  the  Oriental  languages  occur 

Tissard's  Hebrew  Grammar  of  1508 — ^the  first  work  printed  in  France 
which  contains  Hebrew  characters — and  the  IntrodtusHovn  ChaldaioQm 
linguam,  &e.,  of  Ambrogio  de'  Albonesi,  printed  by  Simonetta  at  Papia, 
in  1539,  and  of  which  some  curious  characteristics  are  mentioned  by 
Ebert. 

A  few  books  of  miscellaneous  contents  have  yet  to  be  noticed. 
In  the  first  rank  amongst  these  is  a  superb  copy,  on  vellum,  of  the 
Natu/rcU  History  of  Pliny,  printed  at  Rome  by  Sweynheym  and  Pannartz 
in  1470.  This  Yolume  would  rank  among  the  choicest  treasures  of  the 
richest  libraries.  Its  interest  is  enhanced  by  a  record  of  its  history  for 
the  last  three  centuries.  In  the  sixteenth,  it  belonged  to  an  eminent 
collector  and  man  of  letters,  Francois  de  La  Croix  du  Maine,  by  whom 
it  was  given  to  Nicholas  Michael  Du  Prat — "  amicum  suum  integer- 
rimum."  From  him  it  passed  to  a  certain  "  Dns.  de  Savigni,"  who,  in 
turn,  presented  it  to  the  Library  of  the  College  of  Jesuits  at  Caen  in 
1616.  There  it  remained  until  1794,  when  the  community,  "  insetemum 
grati  animi  monumentum,''  gave  it  to  their  benefactor  Foucault,  firom 
whose  collection  it  passed,  with  so  many  other  conspicuous  and  splendid 
volumes,  into  that  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  Macclesfield. 
Kilcndar         "  ^^  Kalender   of  the   Sh^herdes'*  is   a  singular  medley  of    the 

«r  Shephenif .  Astrology,  the  Ethics,  and  the  Poetry  of  the  Middle  Ages.  It  was  ori- 
ginally compiled  in  French,  by  an  unknown  author,  and  contains  astro- 
nomical tables  which  seem  to  fix  its  date  at  1497.  This  edition  of  the 
English  translation — ^which  had  previously  appeared  at  Paris — ^was 
printed  by  Wynkyn  de  Worde  in  1511.  Its  rarity  is  so  great  that 
there  is  no  mention  of  it  either  by  Dibdin  or  by  Lowndes.    "  The  Dia- 

♦  "  In  every  place  things  often  occur  where  they  are  least  expected. 
I  was  shown  a  Welsh  Grammar,  written  in  Welsh  and  printed  at 
Milan,  I  believe,  before  any  Grammar  of  that  language  had  been 
printed  here." — Johnson  to  Sir  Frederick  Augusta  Barnard,  on  the 
formation  of  a  Library. 


TheVeUum 
Pliny. 
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loffU£8  of  Creahirea  moralized^*  is  of  Latin  origin ;  is  ascribed  to  the  press  Diaiognei 

of  Rastall  by  Ames,  but,  according  to  Herbert,  was  printed  on  the  Con-  of  Creatures, 

tinent.    The  **  Margarita  PhUoscphica"  may  be  described  as  a  MedisBval  iiargtrito 

Encyclopeedia,  printed  in  1503,  aad  copiously  adorned  with  woodcuts.  Plulorophica. 
"  Les  Parables  maistre  Alain"  is  also  precious  for  its  curious  woodcuts, 
and  this  edition  (printed  by  Antoine  Yerard  at  Paris  in  14^)  is  also 
of  excessive  rarity. 

Finally,  must  be  mentioned  the  Caxton  volume,  entitled.  The  Mir* 
raw  of  the  World,  "  translated,"  as  Caxton  teUs  us,  "  out  of  Latin  into  The  Shir- 
"  French,  by  the  ordinance  of  the  noble  duke,  John,  of  Berry  and  Au-  huraCaxtont. 
"  vergne,  in. .  .1245,  and  now  at  this  time  rudely  translated  out  of  French 
"  into  English  by  me  simple  person  William  Caxton,  at  the  request, 
"  desire,  cost  and  dispense,  of  .  .  Hugh  Bryce,  Alderman  aud  Citizen 
"  of  London."  This  precious  volume  is  of  the  first  edition;  was 
printed  in  Westminster  Abbey  in  1481 ;  and  is  the  first  English  book 
which  is  illustrated  by  woodcuts.  Only  eight  perfect  copies  of  it  are 
known  to  exist,  and  of  these,  three  are  in  public  libraries.  A  copy  of 
it  was  sold  by  auction,  in  1682,  for  five  shillings.  In  1812,  a  copy  was 
sold,  also  by  auction,  for  three  hundred  and  fifty-one  pounds. 

There  is  another  beautiful  Caxton  volume  which,  as  it  has  not  been 
mentioned  in  its  proper  class,  claims  a  word  of  notice  here.  This  com- 
prises the  two  treatises  of  Cicero,  De  Senectute,  and  De  Armcitia,  trans- 
lated into  English,  from  the  French  version  of  Premierfait.  To  these 
is  added  a  translation  of  Buonaccorsi  da  Montemagno*s  "  Declamation 
of  NohUity"  also  translated  from  a  French  version,  but  originally 
written  in  Latin.  The  treatise  Of  Friendship  and  the  Declamation  were 
translated  (as  Caxton  testifies)  by  that  eminent  lover  of  literature,  John 
Tiptoft,  Earl  of  Worcester.  Only  twelve  perfect  copies  are  known, 
seven  of  which  are  in  public  libraries.  A  copy  was  sold  in  the  sixteenth 
century  for  three  pence ;  another  copy,  in  1698,  for  four  shillings  and 
two  pence.  The  last  copy  offered  for  sale — ^in  1857 — ^produced  two  hun- 
dred and  seventy-five  pounds.  It  had  adorned  successively  the  libraries 
of  Mr.  Willett  at  Merly,  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  at  White  Knights, 
and  of  Mr.  Watson  Taylor  in  Wiltshire.  It  now  belongs  to  Mr.  Huth. 
These  three  treatises  are  usually  regarded  as  forming  a  single  volume, 
but  the  registers  are  duplicate,  and  it  is  probable  that*they  ware  issued 
apart,  as  well  as  together.  The  Shirbum  Caxtons  are  in  choice  con- 
dition, and  have  been  recently  put  into  suitable  morocco  coats,  by 
Hatton  of  Manchester. 
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CHAPTER   XI. 

THE  LIFE  OF  CHARLES  SPENCER,  THIRD  EARL  OF  SUNDER- 
LAND.  HISTORY  OF  THE  SUNDERLAND  LIBRARY  AT 

BLENHEIM  PALACE. 


And/rew.    Unload  part  of  tHe  Library,  and  make  room 

For  tb*  other  dozen  of  carts ;  1*11  strait  be  with  you. 

Cook,         Why,  hath  he  more  books  ? 

And,  More  than  ten  marts  send  over. 

Butler,      And  can  he  tell  their  names  P 

And.  Their  names !    He  has  'em 

As  perfect  as  his  Pater  Noster.    But  that's  nothing ; . . . 
If  all  thy  pipes  of  wine  were  filled  with  books, 
Made  of  the  barks  of  trees,  or  mysteries  writ 
In  old  moth-eaten  vellum,  he  would  sip  thy  cellar 
Quite  dry,  and  still  be  thirsty. — 

Tlie  Elder  Brother,  Act  I,  Scene  ii. 


Like  his  almost  life-long  rival  Robert  Harley,  Charles 
Spencer,  third  Earl  of  Sunderland,  had  an  equally  ardent 
passion  for  literature,  and  for  the  glorious  strife  of  states- 
manship. No  man  knew  better  how  to  enjoy  and  how  to 
dignify  retirement,  and  very  few  men  have  wrestled  more 
strenuously  to  avoid  it.  Nearly  twelve  years  of  his  short 
life  were  passed  in  high  offices  of  State,  and  almost  the 
half  of  that  official  period  was  spent  under  Queen  Anne, 
who  mortally  hated  him.  The  other  half  embraced  those 
early  years  of  the  next  reign,  in  which  the  contests  of  poli- 
ticians too  often  resembled  the  combats  of  those  ancient 
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jRetiarii  who  fought  with  nets,  as  well  as  with   sharp- 
pointed  weapons. 

Charles  Spencer  was  the  second  but  only  surviving  son 
of  Robert,  second  Earl  of  Sunderland,  and  fourth  Lord 
Spencer  of  Wormleighton,  by  the  Lady  Anne  Digby.     He    j^  g^ 
was  the  grandson  of  the  first  Earl — twentieth  in  lineal  derund.  p.. 
descent*  from  Thurstan  Le  Despencer,  Steward  to  King  decent. '" 
Henry  I — who  fell  at  Newbury,  and  of  peerless  Sacharissa, 

'*  To  whom  a  wild  and  cruel  soul  was  gfiven, 
More  deaf  tlian  trees,  and  prouder  than  the  Heaven ;" 

and  seems  to  have  inherited  many  of  the  brilliant  qualities 
which  are  conspicuous  in  the  lineage,  both  of  the  Digbys 
and  of  the  Sidneys.     He  was  bom  in  1673,  and  much  of 
his  early  education  was  entrusted  to  a  Genevese  tutor  of 
great  ability,  named  Florival.    He  also  studied  at  Utrecht. f 
As  early  as  1688,  John  Evelyn,  who  was  very  intimate  with 
the  Sunderland  family,  speaks  of  him  as  a  "  youth  of  extra- 
ordinary hopes,  very  learned  for  his  age,  and  ingenious.} 
He  was  but  twenty  when  Evelyn  wrote  to  him : — "  I  was  chmrt^'of 
with  great  appetite  coming  to  take  a  repast  in  the  noble  ^^  ^  ^^ 
library  which  I  hear  you  have  lately  purchased."^     Two 
years  later  the  same  agreeable  writer  diarizes  thus : — "  My 
Lord  Spencer  shewed  me  his  library,  now  again  improved 
by  many  books  bought  at  the  sale  of  Sir  Charles  Scarburgh, 
an  eminent  physician,  which  was  the  very  best  collection, 
especially  of  mathematical  books,  that  was,  I  believe,  [to  be 
seen]  in  Europe,  [and  was]  once  designed  for  the  King's 
Library   at   Saint  James*,   but  the   Queen   dying — who 

*  Aocordinfi:  to  what  seems  to  be  the  best  authenticated  of  the 
Spencer  pedigrees — that  contained  in  Harleian  MS.  3165. 

f  The  earliest  letters  of  his  which  I  have  seen  were  written  to  Erelyn 
from  Utrecht.  They  are  now  preserved  among  the  Additional  MSS., 
B.  M.,  16949,  21-28.  J  lb.  II,  279. 

§  Evelyn,  Diary  and  Correspondence  (1850)  III,  336. 

24 
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was  the  great  patroness  of  that  design — ^it  was  let  fall."*. , . 
This  visit  was  made  by  Evelyn  in  March,  1695.  In  April, 
1699,  he  again  records  Lord  Spencer's  purchase  of  "  an 
incomparable  library,  wherein,  among  other  rare  books, 
were  several  that  were  printed  at  the  first  invention  of  that 
art,"  or  were  otherwise  remarkable,  as  more  particularly, 
"  Tully's  OflSces,   ...  a  Homer,  and  a  Suidas."t 

The  first   marriage   of  Lord   Spencer   (January   12th, 

1695)  was  to  the  Lady  Arabella  Cavendish,  daughter  and 

coheiress  of  Henry,  Duke  of  Newcastle,  K.G.,t  and  its 

issue  was  an  only  daughter.  Lady  Frances,  who  married 

Henry  Howard,  afterwards  Earl  of  Carlisle,  K.G.     The 

Maimges  Lady   Arabella   dying   on    the    4th    June,    1698,   Lord 

Lnrf  s^  Spencer  contracted  a  second  alliance,  in  the  following  year, 

eriand.       ^^j^  ^^^  j^^^y  Auuc   Churchill,   second    daughter    and 

.    coheiress  of  John,  Duke  of  Marlborough.     This  lady  was 

as  exemplary  for  her  intellectual  accomplishments  and  her 

Christian  virtues  as  for  that  superb  beauty  which  Lely  has 

perpetuated.     She  appears  to  have  been  the  one  person  in 

the  world  who  always  retained  the  unabated  afiection  of 

Duchess  Sarah,  and  who  could  at  all  times  conciliate  that 

haughty  and  impracticable  temper,  which  was  usually  at 

♦  Evelyn,  Diary  and  Correspondence,  334.  This  Scarburgh  coUection 
also  contained  many  curious  tracts.  {Bihliotheca  Scarbwrghiana  [1694], 
pp.  37-40.)  t  lb.,  352. 

J  "  You   had  not  heard  the  news  of  my  Lord  Spencer's  marriage 

&om  any  one  before  me,  had  there  not  once  been  a  rub  in  it She 

has  £25,000,  and  ...a  good  report.  I  beseech  God  to  give  both  them 
and  us  his  blessing  in  this  weighty  affair,  that  she  may  prove  every  way 
a  good  wife  for  a  very  honest,  worthy,  goodnatured  man,  as  indeed  I 
think  he  is,  without  partiality." — Co^  Hess  of  Sunderland  to  Evelyn,  15 
Oct.  1694.  Additional  ManusoripU  in  B.  M.  15889.  By  a  singular 
blunder  of  the  former  possessor  of  this  MS.,  Mr.  Upcott,  a  portrait  of 
Anne  ChwrchiU,  Countess  of  Sunderland,  has  been  inserted  as  that  of 
the  writer  of  the  letters. 
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least  as  formidable  to  friends  as  to  enemies.  Some  touch- 
ing memorials  of  her  are  preserved  at  Blenheim.  A  little 
before  her  death  she  wrote  a  farewell  letter  to  her  husband, 
to  be  given  to  him  after  the  anticipated  event,  which  con- 
cludes in  these  words : — "  *Tis  hard  ta  part  with  one  so 
much  beloved,  and  in  whom  there  was  so  much  happiness 
as  you,  my  dearest,  ever  were  to  me.  My  last  prayers 
shall  be  to  the  Lord  Almighty  to  give  you  all  blessings  in 
this  world,  and  to  grant  that  we  may  meet,  happy,  in  the 
next."  This  excellent  woman  died  on  the  15th  April, 
1716.  Marlborough's  second  son  had  died  in  infancy. 
His  eldest  son,  a  youth  of  great  promise,  died  in  1703. 
His  honours  and  chief  estates  descended  (1722)  to  his 
eldest  daughter,  Heniietta,  Duchess  of  Marlborough, 
Her  only  son,  the  second  Lord  Blandford,  died  before  her, 
in  1731.  On  her  own  death,  in  1733,  the  honours  and 
entailed  estates  of  the  illustrious  Duke  passed,  by  virtue  of 
the  Act  of  6th  of  Queen  Anne,  and  of  the  Duke's  testa- 
mentary dispositions — and  after  four  intermediate  deaths 
— to  the  Spencer  Une. 

Lord  Spencer  entered  Parliament  in  1695,  having  been 
returned  both  for  Heydon  in  Yorkshire,  and  for  Tiverton 
in  Devonshire.  He  elected  to  sit  for  Tiverton,  and  con- 
tinued to  represent  that  borough  as  long  as  he  was  a  Com- 
moner. In  the  great  struggle  on  the  Bill  against  Occa- 
sional Conformity,  he  sided  with  the  opponents.  His  first 
public  employment  was  as  Envoy  Extraordinary  to  Vienna,  ^he  e». 
to  congratulate  the  Emperor  Joseph  on  his  accession,  and 
to  oflFer,  in  the  due  diplomatic  forms,  the  Queen's  mediation 
on  behalf  of  the  insurgent  Hungarians.  Lord  Sunderland 
(he  had  succeeded  his  father  on  the  28th  September,  1702) 
set  out  for  the  Hague  on  the  6th  of  June,  1705 ;  had 
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several  conferences  with  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  in 
whose  company  he  visited  the  army ;  and  then  proceeded 
to  Vienna.  His  negotiation  was  beset  with  many  difficul- 
ties. The  copious  correspondence  about  it,  preserved  in 
the  State  Paper  Office,  shows  that  Lord  Sunderland  was 
soon  led  to  the  conclusion  that  no  good  result,  as  regards 
Hungary,  could  be  attained  at  that  juncture.  "  Till  I 
came  out  of  England/'  he  wrote  on  one  occasion,  "I 
thought  that  we  did  abound  in  the  passions  of  envy  and 
maUce  more  than  any  other  nation."* 
But,  in  truth,  envy  at  home  may  well  have  had  its  direct 
of  Loi^  Sun.  share  in  increasing  the  difficulties  abroad.  Count  Wratis- 
p,^  ^'  law's  letters  to  Marlborough,!  at  this  time,  abound  in 
^**™-  expressions  Uke  these : — "  1  dread  Lord  Sunderland's  in- 
clination to  estabUsh  a  species  of  repubUc  in  Hungary." 
— "  I  dread  the  republican  principles  of  Lord  Sunderland, 
and  the  malicious  spirit  of  Mr.  Stepney,  whom  England 
has,  by  an  imfortunate  fataUty,  associated  with  Lord  Sun- 
derland in  the  mediation." — "  I  again  repeat  my  appre- 
hensions on  the  subject  of  Lord  Sunderland,  for  Mr. 
Stepney  will  inflame  him  as  much  as  possible ;  and  as  his 
Lordship  is  naturally  devoted  to  the  Uberty  of  the  people, 
he  will  perhaps  act  with  more  warmth  than  he  ought;" 
with  much  more  in  a  like  strain.  These  "  apprehensions," 
felt  at  Vienna,  were,  perhaps,  of  English  growth.  Lord 
Sunderland  took  an  active  part  in  the  conferences  at 
Tymau  and  at  Presburgh.  The  Duke  of  Marlborough 
joined  him  at  Vienna,  and  if  but  little  was  accomplished 
for  Hungary,  vigorous  measures  were  agreed  upon  for  the 
prosecution  of  the  war  against  the  common  enemy.  With 
a  like  purpose,  the  great  Captain  and  the  Envoy  visited,  in 

♦  Foreign  Correspondence,  MS.,  S.  P.  O.,  Oermany,  vol.  clxxriv. 
t  Blenheim  Papers.     [Printed  by  Coxe.] 
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company,  the  Courts  of  Berlin,  of  Hanover,  and  of  the 
Hague,  in  their  homeward  route. 

After  his  return  to  England,  he  was  made  one  of  the 
Commissioners  for  concluding  the  Union  with  Scotland. 
It  appears  from  a  document  in  the  Paper  Office  that  it  was 
Lord  Sunderland  who  gave  De  Foe  the  employment  which 
resulted  in  the  remarkable  account  of  that  business  which 
we  owe  to  his  pen.*  Then  followed  the  resolute  eflFort  of 
the  Whigs  to  make  Sunderland  Secretary  of  State,  in  the 
room  of  Sir  Charles  Hedges,  and  in  spite  of  the  Queen's 
stubborn  resistance. 

Anne's  rooted  antipathy  to  Lord  Sunderland  has  been 
variously  but  not  very  clearly  explained.  Nor,  indeed, 
does  it  seem  to  stand  much  in  need  of  explanation.     Both    ^»  •*™k- 

glo   to  make 

his  opinions  and  his  character  were  directly  repugnant  to  sunderumd 
hers.  What  they  had  in  common,  seems  to  have  been  a  su^^  °' 
love  of  opposite  extremes.  And  the  man  who  was  now  to 
be  turned  out,  to  make  room  for  Sunderland,  had  the  in- 
estimable merit,  in  the  Queen's  eyes,  of  belonging  to  no 
party  in  particular.  The  Duchess  of  Marlborough  was 
foremost  in  pressing  Lord  Sunderland's  claims.  "To 
make  a  party  man  Secretary  of  State,"  remonstrated  the 
Queen,  "  is  throwing  myself  into  the  hands  of  a  party."  .... 
"  Why  must  I  be  made  so  miserable  as  to  be  brought  into 
the  power  of  one  set  of  men  ?  "  with  much  more  in  that 
familiar  strain.  Marlborough  tried  in  vain  to  moderate 
the  Duchess*  zeal  for  their  son-in-law.  "  I  have  really  so 
much  esteem  and  kindness  for  him,"  he  wrote,  "  and  have 
so  much  knowledge  of  the  place  you  would  have  for  him, 

*  To  my  Lord  Sunderland's  goodness  I  had  many  years  ago  been 
obliged,  when  I  was,  on  a  seci^et  commission,  sent  to  Scotland." — 
Defoe  to  Delafia.ye,  Domestic  Ta/perB^  MS.,  S.  P.  O.,  Geo.  I,  xii,  319,  &o. 
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that  I  have  my  apprehensions  he  will  be  very  uneasy 
in  it."* 

Lord  Sunderland  was  appointed  to  the  Secretaryship  of 
the  Southern  Province  on  the  3rd  December,  1706,  after 
**»^7ri»ip.  the  contest  of  tongues  and  pens  had  continued  nearly  six 
months.  His  oflSce  was,  as  Marlborough  had  predicted, 
a  very  uneasy  one.  And  the  peculiar  position  in  the 
Government  of  the  Duke  himself,  and  of  the  Lord  Treasurer 
Godolphin,  increased  the  discomfort.  Their  wish  seems 
to  have  been  to  sit  aloft,  in  proud  independence,  both  of 
Whigs  and  Tories,  and  jointly  to  sway  the  balance  to  either 
side  at  pleasure.  Of  such  trimming  courses  Sunderland 
was,  perhaps^  of  all  men  Uving  the  most  impatient,  but 
ardent  as  was  his  opposition  to  it,  he  acted  in  close  accord- 
ance with  the  counsels  of  veteran  statesmen.  The  distrust 
between  these  near  connections  came  at  length  to  such  a 
height  that,  for  a  brief  interval,  Sunderland  and  the  great 
Duke  were  almost  estranged.  Towards  the  close  of  1707 
we  find  Marlborough  writing  to  his  wife : — "  I  send  you 
back  Lady  Sunderland's  letter,  that  you  may  read  it  once 
more ;  for  I  think  it  is  plain  they  believe  that  Lord  Trea- 
surer and  I  have  a  mind  to  bring  in  the  Tories,  which  is 
very  obliging T  And,  in  1708,  Sunderland  writes  to  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle : — "  Afiairs  seem  to  grow  worse  every 

day  at  home If  there  is  not  a  just  spirit  shewn  in 

Parliament,  we  had  as  good  give  up  the  game,  and  submit 
to  my  Lord  Treasurer  and  Lord  Marlborough  bringing  in 
the  Prince  of  Wales/*-f  But  this  estrangement  was  very 
transient.  Some  part  of  Sunderland's  correspondence  at 
the  same  period  is  in  a  more  hopeful  strain.  He  charac- 
terises the  Parliament  of  1708  as  "the  most  *  Wig'  Par- 

*  Blenheim  Papers,     [Printed  by  Coxe.] 

t  Sunderland  letters  in  the  Lanadowne  MS.,  1236,  f.  237. 
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liament  that  has  been  since  the  Revolution/'*  The  Queen 
wd  her  favourites  watched,  nevertheless,  with  eagerness  for 
a  pretext  to  dismiss  him,  yet  dared  take  no  step  in  that 
direction  without  cautiously  feeling  the  ground  on  which 
Marlborough  stood.  An  occurrence  in  Scotland,  in  the 
autumn  of  1708,  gave  opening  for  a  charge  that  Sunder- 
land had  exceeded  his  powers,  and  it  became  known  that 
the  Queen  intended  to  deprive  him  of  the  seals.  Marl- 
borough instantly  wrote  to  her : — "  I  did  flatter  myself 
that  nobody  could  have  prevailed  with  you  .  .  to  give  me 
so  great  a  mortification  in  the  face  of  all  Europe,  at  a  time 
when  I  was  so  zealously  endeavouring  to  serve  your  Ma- 
jesty, at  the  hazard  both  of  my  reputation  and  of  my  blood/'f  Maribo- 
This  letter  was  written  in  the  same  week  with  that,  above  renu  sun- 
quoted,  from  Sunderland  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle.  The 
political  embroglio  had  the  additional  and  curious  com-  ^^^• 
plication,  that  whilst  the  management  of  the  Navy  was  the 
thing  most  loudly  condemned  by  the  Whigs,  the  real  ad- 
ministrator of  naval  afiairs — under  the  titular  Lord  High 
Admiralship  of  Prince  George — was  Marlborough's  Tory 
brother,  George  Churchill.  "  It  is  impossible,"  wrote  Sun- 
derland,  in  the  Autumn  of  1708,  '*to  go  on  longer  with 
the  Court  upon  the  foot  things  are  at  present.  .  .  .  The 
management  of  the  Fleet  is  .  .  the  most  scandalous  of  all . . 
and  is  never  to  be  ciu-ed  but  by  the  Prince's  quitting. 
Whatever  Council  he  has,  George  Churchill  will  in  effect 
be  always  Lord  High  Admiral. "J  Marlborough's  remon- 
strances delayed  the  striking  of  the  blow  at  Lord  Sun- 
derland. Prince  George's  death  prevented  the  public 
exposure  of  the  schism  in  the  administration.^ 

•  Sunderland  letters  in  the  Lanadowne  MS.  1236,  f .  235. 
f  Blenheim  Papers.     [Printed  by  Coxe.] 
X  Lansdowne  MS.,  1236.  f.  239. 
"The  death  of  the  Prince  has  made  bo  great  an  altei*ation  in  cveiy- 
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In  the  height  of  the  Sacheverel  folly,  when  several  parts 
sanderiand  of  England  exhibited  the  spectacle  of  thousands  of  horse- 
duniiMed.      men  escorting  a  poor  fanatic,  and  of  the  very  roadside 
hedges  being  dressed  up  with  flowers  in  his  honour,  it  was 
determined  to  dismiss  Sunderland  from  the  Secretaryship, 
at  all  risks.     "This  is  a  resolution  which   I  have  long 
taken,  and  nothing  shall  divert  me  from  it,"  were  the 
Queen's  words  to   Somers.      In  vain   did   Marlborough 
write : — "  Such  a  step  will  in  a  great  measure  render  me 
incapable  of  being  useful  to  Her  Majesty's  aflFairs,  either  at 
home  or  abroad/'     Somers  counselled  him  to  restrain  his 
indignation.     "The  most   efiectual  way/'   said  he,   "of 
finally  disappointing  and  punishing  your  enemies  is   to 
take  no  notice  of  what  they  do."     The  Whig  leaders, 
collectively,  addressed  to  Marlborough  a  remarkable  letter 
to  the  same  effect,  conjuring  him  not  to  leave  his  great 
work  unfinished.     All  the  English  ministers  abroad  received 
elaborate  instructions  that  Sunderland's  ejection  had  not 
arisen  "  out  of  the  least  unkindness  or  diminution  of  favour 
to  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,"*  and  similar  assurances 
were  even  addressed  directly,  by  the  Queen's  command,  to 
foreign  sovereigns-!     The  Tories  were  almost  frantic  with 
exultation.     "  Your  Majesty  is  now  Queen  indeed,"  said 
the  Duke  of  Beaufort.     Observant  bystanders  of  a  cooler 
temperament  made  quite  other  reflections  on  the  event. 
The  Governor  and  Directors  of  the  Bank  of  England  pre- 
sented an  address  to  the  Queen  on  the  injurious  efiects  of 
the  Secretary's  dismissal.     "  My  Lord  Sunderland,*'  wrote 
De  Foe,  "  leaves  office  with  the  most  unblemished  charac- 


thing that  our  friends  press  us  to  accommodate  matters." — Sunder- 
land to  Newcastle,  Lansdowne  MS.,  1236,  f.  244. 

*  Foreign  Correspondence,  MS.,  S.  P.  O.,  Germany,  vol.  cxcvi 

t  lb..  Royal  lAters, 
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ter  .  .  .  of  any  statesman  in  the  world."  But  Sunderland's 
own  act  on  this  occasion  makes  eulogy  superfluous.  The 
Queen,  very  conscious  that  the  most  zealous  service  from 
that  quarter  had  been  borne  "with  all  the  uneasiness 
imaginable,"*  as  long  as  the  servant  remained  in  office,  sig- 
nified her  intention  to  bestow  on  him,  now  that  she  was 
rid  of  his  presence,  a  pension  of  three  thousand  pounds  a 
year.  "No,"  said  the  ejected  statesman;  "I  am  glad 
your  Majesty  is  satisfied  I  have  done  my  duty.  But  if  I 
cannot  have  the  honour  to  serve  my  country,  I  will  not 
plunder  it." 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  King  George  I  was  to  confer  on 
Lord  Sunderland  the  office  of  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
but  he  did  not  cross  the  Channel,  although  he  held  that  pioyments 
great  post,  nominally,  for  nearly  a  year.  In  August,  1715,  i. 
he  became  Lord  Privy  Seal,  and  shortly  afterwards  Vice- 
Treasurer  of  Ireland.  In  April,  1717,  he  was  made,  for 
the  second  time,  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  State.  On  the 
16th  of  March  following  he  became  Lord  President  of  the 
Council,  and  five  days  afterwards  (21  March,  1718)  First 
Lord  Commissioner  of  the  Treasury,  which  oflSce  he 
retained  until  the  3rd  of  April,  1721.t 

The  most  salient  events  of  Lord  Sunderland's  ministry  at 
home,  are  the  repeal  of  the  Schism  Act ;  the  introduction 
of  his  colleague  Stanhope's  abortive  Peerage  Bill ;  and  the 
long  and  bitter  conflicts  which  grew  out  of  the  South  Sea 
delusion.  The  first-named  measure  accomplished  far  less  c^i^,  „^ 
than  the  minister  desired,  but  it  was  owing  to  his  modera- 
tion and  parliamentary  skill  that  the  Dissenters  owed  even 
that  small  instalment  of  relief.     And,  after  a  very  few  years 

*  These  were  Anne's  own  words  to  Godolphin  on  this  occasion, 
t  Trecuury  Minute  Booh,  S.  P.  O.,  zxiii,  43. 
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had  passed,  those  disahHng  Acts  which  remained  od  the 
Statute  Book  became  oppressive  onlj  in  words.  The 
object  of  the  famous  Peerage  Bill  was  allied  to  be  **  the 
settling  the  Peerage  of  the  whole  kingdom  upcm  such  a 
foundatioo  as  may  secure  the  fireedom  and  constitution  of 
Parliament  in  all  future  ages."  The  most  memorable  thing 
about  it,  now,  is  that  it  led  to  a  keen  contest  of  the  pen 
between  Addison  and  Steele.  It  would  undoubtedly  have 
pro\ided  an  adequate  check  to  a  possible  or  a  remotely 
contingent  abuse  of  royal  prerogative,  but  it  would  have 
done  this  by  certainly  stripping  the  Peerage  of  some  of  its 
noblest  functions.  It  is  not  the  least  scandalous  incident 
of  the  party  conflicts  of  that  age  that,  to  all  appearance, 
the  measure  would  have  passed  into  law,  but  for  the  vigor- 
ous opposition  of  Walpole,  who,  six  months  later,  was 
ready  to  support  its  re-introduction.* 

The  South  Sea  disaster,  in  which,  or  in  its  remoter  con- 
sequences, so  many  reputations  were  wrecked,  has  left  no 
stain  on  Lord  Sunderland's  cliaracter.  He  was  a  loser,  not 
The  Sooth  a  gainer,  by  the  stock  which  he  had  purchased.  And  the 
emoluments  of  his  high  oflBces  left  him  a  poorer  man,  it 
has  been  authoritatively  said,  than  he  was  when  he  entered 
on  them.  He  was  very  covetous  of  power  and  of  honour, 
but  far  from  being  covetous  of  money. 

Whether  in  public  or  in  private  life,  he  was  always 
liberal  in  his  encouragement  of  literature.  The  noble 
library  which  he  had  begun  almost  in  boyhood  was  the 
constant  object  of  his  solicitude,  and  of  his  open-handed 

♦  In  his  able  History  of  England  from  the  Peace  of  Utrecht,  (i,  547, 
548)  Lord  Stanhope  has  shown  that  the  defeat  of  his  ancestor's  Bill  was 
owing  to  Walpole's  opposition,  and  also  that  when  he  accepted  office,  in 
June,  1720,  under  Sunderland  and  Stanhope,  Walpole  was  prepared  to 
accept  the  Bill,  too,  substantially. 
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expenditure.  He  often  experienced  the  truth  of  Selden's  Thefoma. 
remark — "  the  giving  a  bookseller  his  price  for  his  books  has  s^^dauud 
this  advantage  :  He  that  will  do  so,  shall  have  the  refusal  of  ^^"™^* 
whatsoever  comes  to  the  bookseller's  hand."  Humphrey 
Wanley's  curious  Diary  shows  with  what  jealousy  the  rapid 
growth  of  the  collection  at  Sunderland  House  was  watched 
by  some  neighbourly  eyes.  Thus,  when  recording  a  book- 
sale  in  1721,  he  says : — '*  Some  books  went  for  unaccount- 
ably high  prices,  which  were  bought  by  Mr.  Vaillant,  the 
bookseller,  who  had  an  unlimited  commission  from  the 
Earl  of  Sunderland.  .  .  .  The  booksellers  upon  this  sale 
intend  to  raise  the  prices  of  philological  books  of  first 
editions,  and  indeed  of  all  old  editions,  accordingly.  Thus, 
Mr.  Noel  told  me  that  he  has  actually  agreed  to  sell  the 
Earl  of  Sunderland  six  .  .  printed  books,  now  coming  up 
the  river,  for  fifty  pounds  per  book,  although  my  Lord 
[Oxford]  gives  no  such  prices  r  On  another  occasion  he 
registers  his  belief  that  the  same  bookseller,  Noel,  had  been 
offered  "  two  hundred  guineas  to  let  the  Earl  of  Sunderland 
have  the  preference,  before  all  others,  as  to  the  buying  of 
his  old  books."* 

Lord  Sunderland's  library  was  kept  in  his  town  house.    Description 
which    stood  between   Sackville   Street    and   Burlington  ^^^JII^J 
House,  and  with  its   gardens   extended,  in   depth,  from  ^deriand 
Piccadilly  to  Glasshouse  Street,     The  library  occupied  a 
continuous  series  of  five  lofty  rooms,  one  hundred  and  fifty 
feet  in  length,  and  lighted  by  two  ranges  of  windows,  and 
had  galleries  throughout  its  whole  extent.     It  appears  to 
have  contained,  in  1722,  about  twenty  thousand  volumes, 
of  which  more  than  a  third  were  foUos.     According  to  a 

*  Diary  of  Hurrvphrey  Wcmley  [Librarian  to  Lord  Oxford],  Lansdowne 
MS.,  771,  ff.  50, 12,  yerso.  Seo  also,  another  MS.  of  Wanlej's  in  the 
Lansdowne  Collection,  No.  677,  ff.  9, 10. 
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contemporary  estimate — the  grounds  of  which  I  am  unac- 
quainted with — its  cost  had  exceeded  thirty  thousand 
pounds.  As  far  as  regards  printed  books,  it  was  undoubt- 
edly the  choicest  library  which  had  yet  been  gathered  in 
England.*  As  far  as  regards  choice  and  rare  editions  of  the 
great  authors  of  antiquity,  it  was  then  probably  unsur- 
passed either  at  home  or  abroad.  Yet  this  was  not  its 
main  characteristic.  It  was,  emphatically,  the  Ubrary  of  a 
statesman.  It  contained  all  the  great  sources  of  knowledge 
on  the  History  and  the  PoUtics  of  all  the  States  of  Europe, 
and  of  some  non-European  States,  in  the  best  vernacular 
editions  of  the  best  authors,  whose  works  had  appeared  up 
to  the  end  of  the  year  1720.  It  also  contained  the  finest 
and  most  valuable  editions  of  the  Holy  Bible  in  many  lan- 
guages. It  included  many  of  the  curiosities  of  mediaeval 
literature,  and  the  best  editions  of  the  classics  of  modem 
Europe.  Lord  Sunderland  had  also  obtained — chiefly  from 
Venicef— some  very  choice  manuscripts,  but  at  all  times 
his  favourite  object  was  to  collect  fine  printed  books. 

^"^™       Sunderland    resigned    office    in   April,    1721.     With 
ment  Walpolc  aud  Townshend  he  had  never  acted  cordially,  and 

their  influence  was  now  predominant  in  Parliament.  His 
alleged  intrigues  with  the  Jacobite  party  rest,  not  on  evi- 
dence, but  on  the  rumours  and  the  suspicions  of  political 
opponents.     Those  who  may  have  occasion  to  undertake 

*  MS.  Catalogues  of  the  Sunderland  Library  (Blenheim  MSS.), 
passim ;  SeymoTir  [i.  e.  John  Mottley  ?]  Survey  of  London,  11,  664. 

t  "  I  received  a  letter  acquainting  me  that  Mr.  Smith,  of  Venice,  has 
actually  sold  his  MSS.  (during  his  treaty  with  my  Lord...)  to  the  Earl 
of  Sunderland  for  fifteen  hundred  pounds,  and  has  received  part  of  the 
money."  Wanley's  Diary,  Lansd.  MS.  ut  supra,  f.  34.  "  I  went  to  the 
Earl  of  Sunderland's  to  look  into  the  MSS.  his  Liordship  bought  of  Mr. 
Smith,  of  Venice,  and  to  take  some  account  of  his  Greek  Manuscripts. 
— lb.  70,  verso. 
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the  weary  task  of  reading  what  is  termed  the  "  Hanover 
Correspondence"  of  that  period,*  will  not,  I  think,  derive 
from  it  such  impressions  of  the  motives  and  aims  of  the 
Walpoleites  as  to  attach  much  \¥eight  to  their  unsupported 
aspersions.  And  it  is  certain  that  some  of  the  still  current 
accounts  of  the  party  conflicts  of  Sunderland^s  day — 
accounts  which  have  been  endorsed  by  great  writers — rest, 
in  essential  points,  upon  the  merest  gossip.  If  the  current 
versions  be  really  the  true  ones,  their  truth  has  yet  to  be 
shown. 

That  interval  of  calm  reflection  between  the  strife  of 
politics  and  the  long  rest,  which  one  would  fain  think  must  deriand'r 
be  at  least  an  object  of  desire  to  every  statesman  who  ^**"** 
is  worthy  of  his  calling,  was  in  Lord  Sunderland's  case  very 
brief  indeed.  He  retained,  in  his  retirement,  the  keenest 
interest  in  the  old  strife,  and,  as  there  is  good  reason  to 
believe,  no  small  influence  on  the  mind  of  the  sovereign. 
He  died,  after  a  short  illness,  on  the  19th  of  April,  1722, 
and  in  the  forty-ninth  year  of  his  age.  Archbishop  King, 
of  Dublin,  in  a  letter  written  a  few  days  afterwards  to  his 
brother-prelate  of  Armagh,  made  a  very  natural  reflection 
on  the  remarkable  rapidity  with  which  Death  had  thinned 
the  ranks  of  Statesmen  —  "Halifax,  Wharton,  Burnet, 
Stanhope,  Craggs,  .  .  and  now  Sunderland,  .  .  all  snatched 
away  by  sudden  and  unexpected  deaths."!  It  seemed  almost 
to  have  been  destined  that  the  bitter  rivalries  of  politi- 
cians should  (to  use  Lord  Stanhope's  expressive  phrase)  be 
"  closed  up  with  coffins.*' 

Very  different  was  the  reflection  on  the  public  loss  which 
another  contemporary  hastened  to  note  down  in  his  Diary : 

•  In  S.  P.  O.,  under  the  Heading  "  Regencies." 
f  King,  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  to  the  Archbishop  of  Armagh.    Ad- 
ditional MSS.  in  Brit.  Mus.,  6117,  ff.  73,  74  (16  May,  1722). 
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—''This  (by  died  the  Eari  of  Smideibiid,  vhich  I  the 
ratho-  note  here^  because  I  bdiere  that  bj  leascm  of  his 
'  decease  some  benefit  may  aocme  to  this  librarr,  eceu  im 
cojfpe  kUf  reiafioMJi  will  part  with  tume  ofiiM  boots.  I  mean, 
by  iijf  rrAjfriny  He  price  of  hooks  mo  higher  mow;  so  that,  in 
probabilitT,  this  commodity  may  &n  in  the  market ;  and 
any  gentleman  be  permitted  to  binr  an  nnoommoo  old  book 
for  less  than  forty  or  fifty  pounds."*  Such  were  Wanley's 
thoughts  when  one  of  fab  foremost  countrymen  was  struck 
down,  while  yet  in  the  fuD  vigour  of  fiMmlty  and  of 
ambition. 

Sunderland  (whose  eldest  son  had  died  in  in&ncy)  was 
H-*^  «r-  succeeded  by  Robert,  his  second  son,  who  became  fourth 
Earl  of  Sunderland,  but  survived  his  father  little  more  than 
seven  years.  He  died  in  Paris,  unmarried,  in  November, 
1729,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  next  brother,  Charles,  fifth 
Earl  of  Sunderland,  and  eventually  second  Duke  of  Mari- 
borough.  The  fourth  and  last  brother,  John  (the  **  Jack 
Spencer"  who  figures  so  conspicuously  in  the  later  corre- 
spondence of  Duchess  Sarah),  became  the  founder  of  the 
present  line  of  Spencers  of  Althorp,  Earl  Charles'  two 
daughters  by  Lady  Anne  Churchill  married,  respectively, 
William,  Lord  Bateman,  and  John,  Duke  of  Bedford-  His 
three  children  by  his  third  wife,  Judith,  daughter  of 
Benjamin  Ticlibome,  Esq.,  died  in  infancy. 

charirt  fifth       Chaflcs,  fifth  Earl  of  Sunderland,  was  a  soldier,  as  well 

K«rl  of  hun-  '  '  '     ^ 

derund.  irnd  as  a  lovcr  of  books.     He  led  the  foot  guards  at  Dettingen, 

•fxxmd  Duke  -i.i  •ii>i*iii  •  •• 

iA  Maru    Bud  at  thc  pcnod  oi  his  death  he  was  in  active  senice  m 

«»"'"i»'-       Westphalia.     He  succeeded  to  the  honours  of  the  Great 

Duke — after  thc  extinction  of  seven  intermediate  lives — in 

•   Diary  of  H.  Wanley,  Lansd.  MS.,  772,  f.  55. 
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1733,  but  did  not  succeed  to  the  Marlborough  estates, 
until  the  death  of  the  Duchess  Dowager  in  1744,  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  which  had  been  made  in 
respect  of  that  succession,  he  surrendered  the  Spencer 
estates  to  his  brother.  He  continued  to  reside  in  Sunder- 
land House,  and  took  great  interest  in  the  noble  library 
which  his  father  had  founded.  His  own  additions  to  the 
collection  were  considerable,  and  include  some  books 
which  figure  among  the  special  treasures  of  Blenheim. 
Amongst  these  are  a  finely  illustrated  copy  of  Clarendon's 
History,  some  choice  books  on  Botany,  and  a  copy  of  the 
noble  Livy  of  1470,  printed  by  Vindelin  de  Spira,  on 
vellum.  But  one  other  perfect  copy,  on  vellum,  is  known 
to  exist.*  For  this  Duke,  Bishop  Hare  drew  up  a  brief 
Manual  of  Bibliography ^  illustrated  with  notes  on  the  chief 
rarities  of  His  Grace's  own  library. 

The  only  Catalogue  of  the  Library  which  had  been  made 
in  the  Founder's  time  was  a  mere  Index,  prepared,  as  it 
seems,  by  Paul  Vaillant,  the  bookseller.  In  1728,  a  Trust 
Inventory  was  prepared  in  three  volumes,  folio,  under  the 
direction  of  Bishop  Hare.  When  the  collection  was 
removed  to  Blenheim  it  retained — speaking  broadly — the 
arrangement  which  had  been  originally  made  in  Sunder- 
land House,  so  far  as  the  very  different  construction  of  the 
rooms  permitted.  But,  as  respects  the  majority  of  the 
presses,  only  the  contents  of  their  lower  shelves  are  in  the  ^^^^^X\i^ 
great  Library ;  those  of  the  upper  shelves  being  in  another  i^^™7  •* 
room,  known  at  Blenheim  as  the  "  Bachelors'  Row 
Library." 

In  addition  to  the  old  Index  compiled  by  Vaillant,  there 
is  a  special  and  partial  Catalogue  of  early  editions,  com- 

*  According  to  Brunei,  only  (me  perfect  copy  exists.    But  lie  was 
unacquainted  with  this  BlenHeim  copy. 
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piled,  I  believe,  by  Dr.  Nicholas  Clagett,  who  was  succes- 
sively Bishop  of  St.  Davids  and  of  Exeter.  King  George 
III  possessed  another  manuscript  Catalogue  of  early 
editions  at  Blenheim,  made  by  Jacob  Bryant,  and  doubt- 
less prepared  with  the  express  purpose  of  assisting  in  the 
collection  of  the  Royal  Library.  This  Catalogue  is  now  in 
the  British  Museum  *  There  is,  finally,  at  Blenheim,  a 
very  elaborate  shelf-list,  with  appendices,  made  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Vaughan  Thomas,  in  the  years  1820- 
1822,  in  eighty  volumes,  quarto,  but  this  is,  of  course,  a 
mere  inventory,  and  was  drawn  up  for  purposes  connected 
with  the  administration  of  the  Trust. 

Jacob  Bryant's  memory  is,  in  many  ways,  coimected 
with  the  history  of  this  magnificent  library.  He  was  the 
with  Bien-  jfrequent  guest  of  George,  third  Duke  of  Mariborough, 
'  whose  friendship  lasted  as  long  as  the  life  of  the  eminent 
scholar  who  had  been  his  tutor  at  Oxford.  The  stores  at 
Blenheim  contributed  to  Bryant's  works,  and  were  aug- 
mented by  his  testamentary  bequests.  From  his  pen  came 
the  best  portion  of  the  text  of  the  superb  Gemmarum  Antu 
quarum  Delectus  printed  at  the  Duke's  expense,  towards 
the  close  of  the  last  century.  And  many  of  the  Blenheim 
books  are  enriched  by  his  manuscript  notes. 

But  for  untoward  circumstances,  a  noble  addition  to  the 
Sunderland  Library  would  have  been  made  by  George, 
fourth  Duke  (1817—1840),  the  collector  of  the  famous 
library  at  White  Knights  in  Berkshire,  and  renowned  in 
the  annals  of  Bibliomania  by  his  purchase,  at  the  Duke  of 
Roxburghc's  sale  in  1812,   of  the   Valdarfer  edition   of 

*  MSS.  K.  Geo.  Ill,  Vols.  383  and  384.  The  first  volume  is  an  alpha- 
l)etical  catalogue  of  authors.  The  second,  a  shelf-list.  The  original 
slips,  whence  this  Catalogue  was  made,  were  purchased  for  the  Museum 
in  1838,  and  form  the  Additional  MS.  No.  11512. 
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Boccaccio's  Decamerone,  at  the  price  of  two  thousand  two     t^c  mmi- 
hundred  and  sixty  pounds.     The  coveted  volume  is  the    bmry  at 
only  perfect  copy  of  the  Decameron,  of  1471,  which  is     ^^^1^, 
known  to  have  escaped  those  Florentine  bonfires  to  which 
the  alarmed  auditors  of  Savonarola  hastened  to  carry  their 
books  of  amusement  and  ornaments  of  luxury,  lest  fires 
more  terrible  should  await  the  owners.    One  of  Boccaccio's 
admirers,  it  appears,  could  not  make  up  his  mind  to  the 
sacrifice,  and  bethought  him  of  the  expedient  of  lettering 
his  treasure  '  Concilium  Tridentu      There  was,  and  is,  at 
Blenheim,  another  copy,  wanting  five  leaves.     The  Rox- 
burghe  copy  itself  had  been  ofiered  to  Lord  Sunderland  for 
a  hundred  guineas,  just  a  century  before  one  of  his  great 
grandsons  offered  more  than  two  thousand  guineas  for  it, 
and  was  outbidden  by  another. 

At  White  Knights  was  collected  an  extraordinary  series 
of  Missals,  including  the  Bedford  Missal  (purchased  for 
£698,  in  1786),  and  another  of  books  of  Emblems. 
Amongst  the  editions  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  was  a  copy  of 
the  second  edition  of  Luther's  version,  on  vellum,  with 
others  of  great  rarity  and  beauty.  This  collection  in- 
cluded fine  modem  books  as  well  as  the  choicest  rarities  of 
typography,  and  the  bookrooms  opened  upon  the  loveliest 
of  landscapes — 

"  Throngli  opening  glades  jou  saw  a  glittering  scene, 
Lawns  ever  gay,  and  meadows  ever  green." 

The  library  was  dispersed  in  1819.  At  that  date,  the 
keenness  of  competition  amongst  book-buyers  was  in 
check.  The  produce  of  the  sale  was  scarcely  fifteen  thou- 
sand pounds.  The  collection  had  probably  cost  twenty- 
five  thousand.  That  little  Elysium  in  which  the  widest 
researches  and  the  utmost  refinements  of  arboriculture  had 
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been  employed  to  heighten  the  prodigalities  of  Nature,  was 
at  length  abandoned  to  the  building  speculators. 

By  the  present  Duke  many  important  modem  books 
have  been  added  to  his  ancestral  library,  but  they  are  kept 
apart.  With  the  Sunderland  library  no  additions  have 
ever  been  incorporated,  save  those  made  by  George,  second 
Duke  of  Marlborough.  Its  aggregate  contents  are  21,800 
volumes.  Of  these  the  superb  great  gallery — certainly  one 
of  the  grandest  rooms  in  Europe — contains  15,692.  A 
few  of  the  manuscripts  are  here,  but  the  bulk  of  them  is  in 
the  Second  Library — arranged  in  wainscot  presses — and 
in  the  Muniment  Room.  They  are  of  the  most  varied 
character. 

First  in  interest  comes  a  vast  collection'  of  the  Corre- 
Bi^dm.**  spondence  of  John,  Duke  of  Marlborough,  with  Queen 
Anne,  with  the  Lord  Treasurer  Godolphin,  with  the  Earl 
of  Sunderland,  and  with  other  English  statesmen.  Then 
follows  the  Duke's  correspondence  with  foreign  Sovereigns 
and  Ministers  of  State,  with  Prince  Eugene,  and  vnth  the 
Electoral  Family  of  Hanover.  Much  of  Duchess  Sarah's 
correspondence  was,  as  is  well  known,  destroyed  by  her 
own  hands,  but  what  survives  of  her  collection  of  papers  is 
here,  as  is  also  Lord  Sunderland's  own  collection.  There 
is  also  a  remarkable  series  of  military  papers  and  plans 
illustrative  of  the  great  Duke's  campaigns,  and  another 
relating  to  the  building  of  Blenheim.  Thus  far,  the  Blen- 
heim papers  were  known  to,  and  largely  laid  under  contri- 
bution by,  Archdeacon  Coxe. 

But  there  are  now  at  Blenheim  twenty -eight  volumes  of 
the  Duke's  original  letter  books,  which  were  wholly  un- 
known in  Coxe's  time,  and,  indeed,  were  not  discovered 
until  1842.     These,  at  some  unrecorded  period,  had  been 
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placed  in  one  of  a  series  of  paper  chests  in  a  Muniment-     Diwovery 
room  at  Kensington,  near  Woodstock.     The  erection  of  a    ^*^  of 
new  muniment-room  at  Blenheim  led  to  the  examination  of  Jjilriborough' 
the  Kensington  chests  and  to  the  consequent  recovery  of 
these  invaluable  materials  of  history.      The  late  Duke 
placed  them  in  the  hands  of  Sir  George  Murray,  and  they 
became  the  main  foundation  of  the  Letters  and  Be^atcUea 
published,  under  his  editorship,  in  1845-46.     Scarcely  less 
curious  was  the  recovery  of  the  famous  "  pencilled  note" 
written  hastily  on  the  field  of  Blenheim.     This  long-lost 
memorial  of  one  of  England's  great  days  was  found  a  few 
years  ago  in  the  leaves  of  a  book  on  botany. 

Amongst  the  manuscripts  purchased  by  Lord  Sunder-  Muceiia. 
land — other  than  those  before-mentioned — are  collections  neoMMwiu. 
of  papers  on  the  history  and  politics  of  Spain  and  Italy, 
and  some  fine  manuscripts  of  classic  authors.  Of  later 
acquisition  are  some  superb  volumes  of  Bisegni  and  of 
Commimoni  Ducali  by  famous  Venetian  artists,  which  for- 
merly belonged  to  Mr.  Udny,  British  Consul  at  Venice. 

To  enumerate  the  printed  rarities  at  length  would  here    Theprinud 
be  impracticable.     It  would  need  a  chapter  to  itself,  and  Bi^hdlii' 
that  a  long  one.     I  can  only  attempt  to  indicate  some  of 
them,  by  samples. 

The  great  series  oijirst  editions  of  the  classic  authors  of 
antiquity  amounts  to  nearly  fifty  several  works,  including 
many  on  vellum.  It  comprises  the  collective  writings  of 
ApoUonius  Rhodius,  Apuleius,  Aulus  GeUius,  Caesar,  Calli- 
machus,  Dioscorides,  Euripides,  Eutropius,  Komer,  Horace, 
Isocrates,  Justin,  Lactantius,  Lucan,  Lucian,  Macrobius, 
Nepos,  Phsedrus,  Plautus,  Pompeius  Festus,  Sallust,  Silius 
Italicus,  Suetonius,-  Tacitus,  Valerius  Flaccus,  and  Valerius 
Maximus ;  the  earliest  dated  editions  of  Livy  and  of  Virgil, 
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and  tbe  far-famed  Zarottos  Viipl,  d[  1472 ;  fcnr  joy  at 
the  purchase  of  which  (at  fortv-six  pounds),  Vaillant,  Lord 
Sunderland's  agent,  threw  up  his  hat  in  the  auction  room,  as 
W'anley  verj'  grimly  noted  down  for  us,  in  his  Diary.*  This 
series  also  comprises  the  AntkoIoffiaEpiyrammatMrn  Graeonm 
of  1491;  the  Astronomici  Fe feres  of  1499;  together  with 
many  separate  works — also  in  their  earliest  and  duHcest 
editions— of  Aristotle,  of  Cicero,  of  Ovid,  of  the  liinies,  of 
Plutarch,  of  Quintilian,  and  of  Tacitus.  In  addition  to 
these,  there  are  many  very  early  editions  of  the  numerous 
classic  authors,  the  precise  date  of  whose  first  appearance 
in  print  is  still  matter  of  doubt  and  controversy.  But  rich 
as  is  the  Blenheim  Library  in  this  coveted  class  of  HditioMes 
principes  et  primaria,  the  extraordinaiy  fuluess  of  its  od- 
lective  series  of  the  early  editions  of  each  great  author* 
taken  apart,  is  a  note  of  its  wealth  more  striking  and  con- 
clusive still.  In  this  particular,  scarcely  any  private  coUec- 
tion,  I  believe,  can  quite  vie  with  it,  except  Lord  Spencer's, 
— a  collection  which  stands  above  all  rivalry. 

Amongst  the  rare   editions  at  Blenheim  of  the  great 
we  Editidii  writers  of  modem  Italy  are   conspicuous   the   Dante  of 

of   Italiau  *'  *" 

uitbon.  1472  ;  the  Decamerone  of  the  same  date  (concerning 
Valdarfer's  edition  there  is  no  need  to  add  anything),  and 
also  those  of  1516,  1522  (on  vellum),  and  of  1527;  the 
Teseide  of  1475  (of  such  extreme  rarity  that  a  copy,  not 
quite  perfect,  has  sold  for  £160) ;  the  Petrarchs  of  1470 
and  1472 ;  and  the  *  Satyr (b'  of  Francesco  Filelfo,  printed 
by  Valdarfer  in  1476. 

Here,  too,  is  a  noble  series  of  early  and  choice  Bibles,  begin- 
ning with  the  Mentz  edition  of  1462 — the  first  Bible  with 
a  date — on  vellum,  and  including  fourteen  editions  printed 
from  that  year  to  1490,  together  with  the  great  Polyglot 

♦  Lansdowne  MS.,  771,  f.  50. 
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editions  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  The  choice 
works  both  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Church  and  of  the  chief  Z^^"" 
writers  of  the  Middle  Ages  are  fine  and  numerous.  Nor 
is  the  class  of  History  less  adequately  represented.  The 
Blenheim  Library  is  scarcely  worse  provided  in  the  curiosi- 
ties and  the  chronological  landmarks  of  that  class,  than  in 
those  standard  histories,  the  collection  of  which  from  all 
parts  of  Europe  was  a  special  object  of  Lord  Sunderland's  And  in  hu- 
care.  There  is  a  fine  group  of  printed  Mediaeval  Chronicles, 
including  some  that  are  marvels  of  typographic  beauty. 
There  are  also  a  few  superb  books  in  Botany  and  in  some 
other  sections  of  Natural  History,  but  they  do  not  amount 
to  a  series.  The  weakest  division  of  the  library  is  that  of 
Mathematics  and  Physics.  The  Poetry  and  the  Criticism 
of  Italy,  France,  and  Spain, — up  to  about  the  middle  of 
the  last  century — are  usually  present  in  their  best  editions. 
In  English  literature,  the  collection  is  respectable,  but  not 
rich. 

If  we  group  together  a  few  of  the  choicest  rarities  of  £num«ra. 
printing,  without  regard  to  classification  of  subject,  they 
will  include, — amongst  many  others  scarcely  less  worthy  of 
mention, — the  Durandus  of  1459 ;  the  Catholicon  of  1460 ; 
the  Cicero,  Be  Offidis,  of  1465,  on  vellum ;  that  of  1466 ; 
and  the  Epistola  ad  Familiarea  of  1467 ;  the  Subiaco 
Lactantius — the  first  book  printed  in  Italy  with  a  date — 
of  1465;  the  remarkable  collection  of  tracts  by  various 
authors,  printed  by  Ulrich  Zell  in  1467  ;  Thomas  Aquinas' 
Secunda  Secunda  (Schoyffer),  also  of  1467 ;  the  Subiaco 
Augustinus  of  the  same  date ;  the  Justiniani  Imtitutiones 
(Schoyffer)  of  1468  ;  the  Tacitus  printed  by  Vindelin  de 
Spira,  probably  in  1469;  the  Aulus  Gellius  (Peter  de 
Maximis)  of  1469  ;  the  Apuleius  (uncastrated),  the  Lucan, 
and  the  Cajsar,  of  the  same  date,  all  printed  by  Sweynheym 
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and  Pannartz ;  the  '*  Ex  quo  '*  Vocabularium  (an  abridge- 
ment of  the  Catholicon),  printed  by  Bechtermutze  at  Elfeld, 
also  in  1469 ;  a  Horace  without  any  note  of  impression, 
printed  with  types  resembling  those  employed  at  Schluss- 
enried  about  1469 ;  the  Livy  (on  vellum),  the  Viipl,  and 
the  Petrarch,  of  1470,  all  printed  by  Vindelin  de  Spira; 
the  Valerius  Maximus  of  1471,  on  vellum;  the  Laurentius 
Valla,  and  the  Liber  de  Remediis  utriusque  Foriuna  of 
Adrian  the  Carthusian,  both  of  the  same  date  ;  and  a  most 
curious  Doctrinale  of  Alexander  de  Villa  Dei,  wholly  without 
note  of  impression,  and  certainly  not  of  later  date  than 
1471.  [t  were  easy,  but  needless,  to  continue  the  list,  or 
to  make  another — which  might  as  readily  be  a  long  one — 
of  early  printed  books  remarkable  for  certain  points  of 
peculiarity,  as,  for  example,  in  respect  of  their  illuminations, 
woodcuts,  inserted  water-colour  drawings,  early  engravings, 
blooming  capitals,  and  other  specialities  of  illustration  or  of 
type.  Many  other  books  are  notable  for  their  bindings, 
former  ownership,  or  manuscript  notes.  Eight  Blenheim 
volumes,  for  instance,  belonged  to  Jean  Grollier.  The 
series  of  Aldines  contains  many  of  conspicuous  beauty,  but, 
taken  as  a  series,  is  surpassed  in  several  other  libraries. 

Among  books  of  later  date  which  are  at  once  of  special 
rarity,  and  of  note  in  the  History  of  Literature,  Blenheim 
can  boast  fine  copies  of  the  works  of  Michael  Servetus,  of 
Rare  books  thosB  of  Giordano  Bruni,  and  of  the  Bialogos  de  MedallaSy 
ofiaterVtr  InscricioTies  y  otras  Jnfiguedadas  of  Antonius  Augustinus, 
Archbishop  of  Tarragona.  It  has  also,  as  would  be  expected, 
some  noble  large  paper  copies,  and  dedication  copies,  of 
books  printed  in  Lord  Sunderland's  time,  including  the 
sumptuous  Caesar  of  1712,  dedicated  to  John,  Duke  of 
Mariborough.     Of  Servetus,  it  should  be  added,  this  col- 
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lection  possesses  not  only  rare  printed,  but  also  manuscript 
works. 

Finally,  must  be  mentioned  a  copy  of  the  excessively 
rare  edition  of  the  Chronicle  of  England  (known,  usually,  as 
"  Caxton's  Chronicle  ")*  without  any  note  of  impression, 
but  printed  with  the  types  used  in  the  Speculum  C/irisliani 
of  William  de  Machlinia.*  I  have  been  unable  to  find  any 
mention  of  more  than  four  copies  of  this  edition,  as 
known  to  bibliographers,  and  of  these  three  are  imperfect 
copies. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  the  collection  at  Blenheim  may  well 
be  termed  a  magnificent  library.  And  when  the  visitor 
calls  to  mind  the  short  life  and  the  intense  devotion  to 
poUtics  of  the  statesman  who  collected  it,  the  sight  is  likely 
to  elicit  almost  as  much  of  wonder  as  of  admiration. 


*  Its  collation  is  as  follows : — Sign,  a,  in  ten  leaves,  containing  the 
table,  and  beginning  thus : — "  r[yr8t]  in  the  prologue  "...  Then,  B to  3 
in  eights;  \  and  a  a  to  dd,  also  in  eights.  Then,  ee,  four  leaves; 
ending  with  the  words...  **  com  to  the  euerlasting  lyfe  in  the  hlisse  of 
heven,  amen."  A  fuU  page  has  usually  thirty-three,  but  sometimes 
thirty-four  lines.  Beginning  and  end — of  the  Chronicle — are  identical 
with  Cazton's  edition  of  1'182.  That  has  a  colophon,  but  no  prologue 
or  table. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

THE  PUBLIC  LIFE  OP  GEORGE   JOHN,  SECOND  EARL  SPENCER. 
HISTORY  OF  THE  SPENCER  LIBRARY  AT  AliTHORP. 

His  honour, 

Clock  to  itself,  knew  the  true  minute  when 

Exception  bade  him  speak,  and  at  that  time 

His  tongue  obeyed  its  hand.    Who  were  below  him 

He  us'd  as  creatures  of  another  place. 

And  boVd  his  eminent  top  to  their  low  ranks. 

Making  them  proud  of  his  humility. 

AlVs  WeU  that  ends  WeU,  I,  2. 

That  old  Despencer  of  the  Plantagenet  days  who  is 
recorded  to  have  left  behind  him,  amongst  other  and  large 
possessions,  a  "Library  of  Bokes/^  must  certainly  have 
bequeathed  his  tastes  with  his  blood.  Besides  three  of  the 
most  conspicuous  among  English  private  libraries, — two 
existing  and  one  dispersed, — collected  by  Spencers  of  the 
eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries,  we  have  evidence  of 
minor  but  not  undistinguished  collections  acquired  by  other 
Spencers.  There  is  still  at  Althorp  an  old  family  collec- 
Theworm.  tion,  originally  formed  at  Wormleighton,  in  Warwickshire, 
brary  at  iu  thc  sixtccuth  ccutury.  There  is  also  to  be  seen  there 
the  greater  part  of  another  collection,  extending  originally 
to  some  five  thousand  volumes,  acquired  by  John,  first 
Earl  Spencer,  from  the  executors  of  Dr.  George,  Head 
Master  of  Eton.  In  this  collection  brought  from  Eton 
was  included  a  remarkable  series  of  English  tracts,  which. 
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as  it  appears,  is  still  preserved  intact.     Many  of  the  rarer    Theoeoise 
books  of  the  George  collection  were  exchanged  from  time  Aithorp. 
to  time,  by  the  second  Earl,  for  finer  copies,  as  opportunity 
offered. 

The  author  of  the  anonymous  Journey  through  Englandy 
published  in  1722,  and  usually  ascribed  to  John  Macky, 
narrates  a  visit  paid  to  Althorp  in  the  time  of  the  founder 
of  the  present  Blenheim  Library — then  lodged  in  those 
noble  rooms  of  Simderland  House  in  London,  which  are  nariy  ac 
mentioned  in  the  preceding  chapter — ^and  says  of  the  then  2th^*^  ut 
Althorp  collection  (that,  namely,  which  had  been  originally  ^"^• 
formed  at  Wormleighton),  "the  library  is  a  spacious  room ; 
the  books  disposed  in  neat  cases,  and  an  antique  busto 
over  every  case."  Forty-three  years  later.  Sir  William 
Jones,  then  a  youth  of  nineteen,  luxuriated  in  the  treasures 
of  this  library,  as  it  had  been  enlarged  by  Earl  John,  and 
here  a  casual  reading  of  Fortescue,  Be  laudibus  legum 
AngliiBy  gave,  it  is  believed,  the  decisive  impulse  to  his 
choice  of  a  profession.  To  Jones,  in  those  days,  the 
Althorp  Library  seemed  already  a  splendid  one.  But  if 
the  books  which  preceded  the  earliest  acquisitions  of  the 
second  Earl  could  now  be  severed  from  the  mass,  they 
would  doubtless  look  very  insignificant.  The  "Spencer 
Library''  of  world-wide  fame  is,  substantially,  of  his 
formation. 

Both  the  great  existing  collections  of  the  Spencers,  when    compariwn 
seen  for  the  first  time  by  those  who  care  about  books,  are  "^^J^  ^^ 
likely  to  leave  impressions  not  soon  effaced.     But  the  im-  ^  b3J^** 
pressions  differ.     The   great  library   at   Blenheim  is   so 
superb  in  its  architecture  and  decoration  as,  in  some  degree, 
to  dwarf  the  books.     At  Althorp  the  books  produce  their 
full  effect.     Several  of  the  rooms  are  very  handsome,  but 
in  all  of  them  the  books  are,  as  they  should  be,  salient. 
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And  the  long  succession  of  rooms,  with  their  variety  c 
form  and  character,  add  perhaps  to  the  charm.  But,  sti] 
more  probably,  lovers  of  books  and  of  architecture  will  res 
in  the  safe  conclusion  that  each  of  these  noble  libraries  ha 
something  which  the  other  wants. 

Decent  of  As  I  had  occasiou  to  note  in  the  last  chapter,  the  Lord 
s^L^  Spencer  descend  from  Lord  Sunderland's  youngest  sob 
John  Spencer,  the  favourite  grandson  of  the  old  Duchess  c 
Marlborough.  Could  the  Duchess  have  had  her  wil] 
England  would  have  been  deprived  of  some  good  statesmen 
Among  some  letters  and  papers  of  hers  preserved  in  Lor< 
Macclesfield's  Ubrary  at  Shirbum  occur  a  curious  passag 
or  two,  written  in  contemplation  of  her  grandson's  marriage 
She  took  abundant  deUght  in  anticipating  the  future  great 
ness  of  the  younger  branch,  but  insisted  on  making  he 
splendid  bequests  contingent  on  the  total  abstinence  botl 
of  John  Spencer  and  of  his  sons  from  all  pubUc  employ 
ments,  and  she  would  have  entailed  the  abstinence  witl 
the  estates,  had  English  law  given  her  the  chance.  Th< 
widow  of  Marlborough  lived  long  enough  to  call  the  service 
of  the  Crown  the  "  putting  on  of  a  fool's  coat." 

John  Spencer  married  in  1734  Georgiana  Caroline,  thirc 
daughter  of  John  Carteret,  Earl  Granville.  John  Spencer 
the  only  son  of  this  marriage,  was  created  Viscount  Spencei 
of  Althorp  in  1761,  and  Earl  Spencer  in  1765.  H^ 
married  Margaret,  daughter  of  the  Right  Hon.  Stephei 
Poyntz,  and  his  only  son,  George  John,  the  founder  of  th< 
Spencer  Library,  succeeded  him  in  the  Earldom  in  1783. 


The  second  Earl  Spencer  was  bom  on  the  1st  September 
1758.  Few  men  have  entered  life  under  happier  auspices 
of  every  kind.     Fewer  still  have   so   completely   and   sc 
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evenly  realised  the  bright  promises  of  a  happy  boyhood.     Youth  and 
He  was  but  seven  years  of  age  when  he  was  placed  under  Lord  spenccr 
the  tutorship  .of  William    Jones — the   future  illustrious  ^  ^^wm! 
Orientalist — who,  with  the  acquirements  of  an  exceptionally  '°°*^ 
studious  man  of  thirty,  was  yet  young  enough  and  vivacious 
enough  to  imite,  in  an  unusual  degree,  genial  companion- 
ship with  instruction.     Tutor  and  pupil  studied  together 
at   Wimbledon   Park,   at   Harrow,  and  at  Althorp;   and 
together  they  made  two  continental  tours,  in  the  course  of 
which  they  visited  libraries  as  well  as  Courts.     Jones  cared 
little  about  "  tall  copies  "  or  "  large  paper  copies,'*  but  in 
more  important  points  he  had  the  tastes  of  a  biographer  as 
well  as  of  a  student.     He  seems,  especially,  to  have  had  a 
keen  zest  for  fine  manuscripts.     Towards  the  close  of  1770 
he  resigned  his  tutorship,  in  order  to  enter  upon  his  legal 
studies  at  the  Temple.     Dr.  Heath  succeeded  to  his  charge ; 
the  pupil  was  not  yet  thirteen  years  old,  but  the  best  of 
the  tutor's  work  was  done.     Jones  and  Lord  Althorp  cor- 
responded  frequently  and  cordially  until  1783,  when  the 
former  left  England  for  his  Indian  judgeship.     In  one  of    Hit  mbse- 
the  later  letters  of  this  correspondence,  Jones  assures  Lord     ipondcnce 
Althorp  that  his  ancient  affection  had  been  '*  imchanged  for  '^***'^**' 
a  single  moment,"   during  an   intimate   acquaintance   of 
some  seventeen  years.     In  many  mouths  such  an  assurance 
would  be  trivial  enough.     In  Sir  William  Jones*  mouth  it 
was   both  a  covetable  testimony  'and  a  sure  prediction. 
Lord  Althorp  had  scarcely  left  Trinity  College,  Cambridge 
(to  which  he  had  proceeded  from  Harrow  in  due  course), 
when  he  took  his  share  of  camp-life  with  the  militia,  then 
called  out  at  Warley.     Soon  afterwards  he  made  a  third 
continental  tour. 

Lord  Althorp  entered  ParUament  as  member  for  North- 
ampton in  1780,  and  bore  his  part  in  the  overthrow  of 
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L»4  v.-  Lord  North's  admuustiBtion.  He  first  addressed  the  Hoii» 
'^LJU^  on  the  30th  November,  17 SI,  in  support  of  Mr.  Thomai 
^*'^'  Pitt's  motion  for  delaying  the  supplies.  On  the  formatioi 
of  the  Rockingham  ministry,  March  27,  1782,  he  became 
a  Lord  of  the  Treasurr.  When  Lord  Rockingham's  saddei 
death  led  to  the  remodelling  of  the  Whig  Government 
under  Lord  Shelbume,  he  declined  to  continue  in  office 
''  I  see  and  applaud  the  motive  which  must  have  inducec 
you  to  resign  an  office  which  you  were  not  at  first  mud 
inclined  to  accept,"  wrote  his  old  tutor  to  him  on  the  occa 
sion.  In  this  first  schism  of  the  Whig  party  Lord  Althoq 
followed  Fox;  in  the  next  and  memorable  schism — ^tei 
years  later — he  was  to  oppose  Fox,  and  to  kilow  the  Duk< 
of  Portland ;  but  bitter  as  were  the  criminations  and  re 
criminations  of  that  turbulent  time,  the  perfect  rectitude  o 
Lord  Spencer's  motives  was  on  both  occasions  admitted 
even  by  those  who  disagreed  most  with  his  decision.  H< 
spoke  in  Parliament  infrequently,  and  never  acquired  anj 
conspicuous  power  of  debate.*  His  great  capacity  foj 
administrative  labours  was,  as  yet,  unproved.  But,  already 
no  man  carried  with  him  more  of  the  weight  of  persona 
character. 
Ld  spcn-  The  death  of  his  father  in  1783  (Oct.  31)  removed  Lord 
Althorp  from  the  representation  of  the  county  of  Surrey  tc 
the  House  of  Lords.  In  1794  he  entered  upon  his  firsi 
public  employment,  in  the  shape  of  a  mission  to  Vienna 
which  bore  no  small  resemblance  to  that  of  his  ancestor 
the  third  Earl  of  Sunderland,  ninety  years  before.  T( 
rouse  the  Austrian  government  into  vigorous  co-operatior 
iigainst  France,  and  not  to  buy  its  co-o|>eration  too  dearly 

*  Perhaps  his  best  appearance  in  the  House  of  Commons,  was  ii 
Ke^onding  General  Conway's  motion  for  putting  an  end  to  the  Ameiicai 
war  in  1782. 
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was  the  gist  of  Lord  Spencer's  instructions  in  1794,  as  it 
had  been  of  Lord  Sunderland's  in  1705.  There  was  not, 
indeed,  the  smallest  pretext  for  suspecting  Lord  Spencer  of 
a  "  spirit  of  republicanism,"  but  in  other  respects  the  im- 
pediments to  a  successful  negotiation  seem  to  have  been 
pretty  faithfully  reproduced.  Mr.  Thomas  Grenville  was 
joined  with  Lord  Spencer  in  this  commission,  and  when 
reporting  (in  his  private  correspondence)  the  real  posture 
of  affairs,  he  found  reason  to  say  "  there  is  no  soul  in  the 
bodies  of  these  men  ;  none,  at  least,  which  is  alive  to  the 
magnitude  of  the  objects  now  at  stake."  But  the  negotia- 
tors did  what  could  be  done  under  such  circumstances. 

Whilst  yet  at  Vienna,  Lord  Spencer  was  made  Lord 
Privy  Seal  (16  July,  1794),  which  office  he  exchanged  on 
the  20th  December,  1794,  for  that  of  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty,  and  at  the  Admiralty  he  remained  for  more  than 
six  of  the  most  eventful  years  in  British  History.  Lord 
Spencer's  naval  administration  is  immortalised  by  the  great 
victories  of  Lord  Bridport  at  L'Orient,  of  Sir  John  Jervis 
at  Cape  St.  Vincent,  of  Duncan  at  Camperdown,  and  of 
Nelson   at   the   Nile.     His   unwearied   labours;  his  dis- 

Lord  Spen. 

criminating  choice  of  commanders ;  his  firm  support  of  cers  admin- 
them  when  chosen,  and  his  eager  recognition  of  services    'he*  aL*. 
which,  up  to  that  date,  were  certainly  unparalleled  in  our    "^*^* 
annals,  need  not  to  be  dwelt  upon.     But  it  was  destined 
that  Lord  Spencer's  qualities  for  naval  rule  should  be  tried 
by  a  much  severer  test  than  the  utmost  strain  of  war,  and 
one  which  is,  happily,  without  any  parallel,  either  before 
or  since.     The  mutinies  of  1797  arose,  in  part,  from  causes 
for  the  continued  existence  of  which  Parliament  must  in 
fairness  be  blamed,  even  more  than  executive  governments. 
When  the  original  mutiny  of  the  Channel  fleet  broke  out,    The  natai 
Lord  Spencer  hastened  to  hold  a  Board  of  Admiralty  at  ^"^~"  **' 
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Portsmoath,  and  to  taoSer  with  the  best  offioos  wlio 
were  M!ccsable.  The  rai  gricTanccs  of  the  amnen  were 
rediesded,  prompdr,  faliT,  uid  firmklT.  It  is  doubtless 
matter  of  natkimi  rqiroQch  diat  any  leal  grievances  should' 
lunre  remained  to  be  ledieased  imder  sndi  dicmnstances. 
But  the  emergeocT  was  a  surprise,  the  oountrr  was  in  the 
thick  of  war,  and  the  real  grievances  of  the  sailors  were 
complicated  with  Terr  fictitious  ones.  The  subsequent 
mutinj  at  Sheemess  brou^t  out  this  last-named  bet 
salieotlr.  Jjxd  Spencer's  memocdUe  intenriew  with  Parker 
and  his  brother  "*  delegates "  showed  him  what  the  new 
mutinj  was  made  oC  and  the  firm  reststanoe  to  the  misled 
men  at  the  Xore  was  as  well-timed  and  as  successful  as  the 
JQst  concession  to  the  Channel  mutineers  had  been amonth 
before.  Unconditional  submission  was  insisted  upon.  The 
most  energetic  measures  were  taken  to  ]»e?ent  further 
mischiefl  And  the  bad  learen  was  at  length  effectually 
removed. 

In  dealing  with  that  important  branch  of  Admiralty 
duties,  the  construction  of  ships  and  the  management  of  the 
dock-yards.  Lord  Spencer  was  most  patient  in  considering 
proposed  improvements  and  earnest  in  introducing  them, 
when  his  judgment  was  convinced.  He  zealously  promoted 
the  improvements  of  Sir  Samuel  Bentham  and  of  Sir  Mark 
Brunei.  The  immense  value  of  Brunei's  block  machinery 
had  its  first  recognition  from  Lord  Spencer,  and  the 
impediments  which  so  long  kept  Brunei's  just  claims  in 
check  would  have  been  speedily  thrust  aside — such,  at 
least,  is  the  opinion  of  Brunei's  recent  and  able  biographer, 
Mr.  Beamish — had  Lord  Spencer  continued  in  office.  In 
his  review  of  that  knotty  subject,  Mr.  Beamish  comes  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  was  "  only  under  the  administrations 
of  Lord  Spencer  and  Lord  St.  Vincent  that  for  many  years 
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any  improvement  had  been  attempted  in  the  naval  [con- 
structive] department/'*  Lord  Spencer,  like  other  able 
administrators  of  that  day,  over-estimated  the  difficulties 
which  stood  in  the  way  of  the  introduction  of  steam 
navigation,  and  so  missed  a  grand  opportunity,  when  Lord 
Stanhope  made  his  early  experiments,  and  submitted  them 
to  the  Admiralty  towards  the  close  of  the  century.  But, 
none  the  less,  it  was  owing  to  Lord  Spencer  that  the  powers 
of  steam  were  introduced  (at  length)  into  the  dock-yards, 
for  constructive  purposes,  in  1798. 

Lord  St.  Vincent's  eulogy  of  the  indefatigable  labours 
and  of  the  extraordinary  "  extent  of  knowledge,  both  in 
the  theoretic  and  practical  parts  of  the. naval  department^' 
which  characterised  Lord  Spencer's  term  of  office,  express 
the  conclusions  of  those  who  are  best  able  to  judge,  and  the 
assertion  of  the  same  high  authority  that  "  Lord  Spencer's 
administration  of  the  Admiralty  had  been  the  most  auspi- 
cious to  the  honour  of  His  Majesty's  arms,"t  of  a^y  then 
on  record,  has  been  amply  endorsed. 

Lord  Spencer  s  naval  administration  has  also  its  records     sodety  at 
of  a  minor  but  not  insignificant  kind.  Some  of  the  diarists  of  ^^'Ind"^*^ 
the  day  commemorate   the   splendid  hospitalities  of  the  h^^°**' 
Admiralty,  where  the  bravery  of  the  vanquished  was  as 
genially  praised  as  the  merits  of  the  victors.     Those  hospi- 
talities owed  their  best  charm  to  his  Lordship's  marriage 
(at  the  outset  of  his  public  career,  6  March,  1781)  with 
the   Honourable    Lavinia   Bingham,   eldest   daughter    of 
Charles,    first    Lord    Lucan.      Lady   Spencer's    eminent 
accomplishments    and    more   than   usual    skill    in    those 
graceful   arts  which  make  a  house  attractive  to  visitors 

♦  Beamisli.    Memoir  of  the  Life  of  Sir  M,  L  Brunei,  52. 
t  Brenton,  Life  and  Correspondence  of  Lord  8t.  Vincent,  i,  370,  413, 
461,  Ac. ;  Tucker,  Memoirs  of  Lord  St  Vincent,  ii,  112,  &c. 
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of  the  most  varied  pursuits  in  life,  rendered  the  Admiralty, 
in  the  closing  years  of  the  last  century,  and  Spencer  House 
during  many  subsequent  years,  very  conspicuous  in  the 
social  annals  of  London.  Mackintosh,  Rogers,  Davy,  Sir 
J.  Banks,  Thomas  Young,  Hatchett,  Wollaston,  Brunei, 
were  intimate  there,  as  well  as  great  statesmen  and  great 
commanders.  Nor  was  Lady  Spencer  less  distinguished 
for  her  generous  eagerness  to  assist  struggling  merit — as 
shown,  for  instance,  in  Brunei's  case,— or  for  her  impulsive 
and  patriotic  sympathy  in  the  great  achievements  of  her 
countrymen  abroad.* 

LoM  spen-  Lord  Spcuccr  retired  from  the  Admiralty  on  the  19th 
^^t""^.  February,  1801,  In  his  estimate  of  the  transactions  which 
tici  career.  \q^  ^q  t^c  Pcacc  of  Amicus,  aud  of  the  value  of  the  Peace 
itself,  he  differed  widely  from  many  of  his  political  con- 
nexions, and  still  more  widely,  perhaps,  from  the  great  mass 
of  his  countrymen.  But  his  words — uttered  in  the  course 
of  an  animated  speech  in  the  House  of  Lords, — "  I  see  in 
this  nothing  but  bl  precarious  Peace,'^  were  only  too  speedily 
justified  by  events.  In  the  May  of  the  following  year  and 
again  in  December,  he  made  two  other  speeches  on  ques- 
tions of  foreign  policy,  and  especially  on  the  importance  of 
keeping  Malta,t  both  of  which  displayed  great  ability,  clear- 
ness, and  vigour.  He  remained  out  of  office  until  the  for- 
mation of  the  Grenville-Fox  ministry  ("  all  the  talents")  in 
Pebruary,  1806,  when  he  took  the  seals  of  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department,  and  held  them  until  the 
end  of  March,  1807.  In  accepting  that  office,  and  in  re- 
taining it  on  the  subsequent  modifications  in  the  govern- 
ment occasioned  by  the  death  of  Pox,  he  overruled  his 

*  See,  for  an  example,  her  glowing  Letter  to  Nelson,  Despatches,  &c., 
iii,  74. 

t  Parliameniary  History,  xxxvi,  161 ;  671-674:  1134,  Ac. 
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strongest  predilections.  Both  predilection  and  special 
fitness  naturally  led  him  to  look  again  to  the  Admiralty, 
with  the  duties  of  which  he  was  so  thoroughly  familiar,  and 
in  which  he  had  rendered  such  brilliant  service.  But  the 
exigencies  of  party  arrangements  stood  in  the  way.  On 
the  dissolution  of  the  Grenville  ministry,  Lord  Spencer 
finally  retired  from  office.  He  continued  to  take  an  occa- 
sional part  in  the  debates  of  Parliament.  He  devoted 
himself  with  conspicuous  ability  and  energy  to  those  local 
duties  of  a  great  landholder,  with  the  efficient  performance 
of  which  so  much  of  what  is  best  and  most  fruitful  in 
English  polity  is  connected  inseparably.  And  in  gratify- 
ing those  Uterary  tastes  which  formed  his  chief  relaxation 
he  had  the  enviable  consciousness  that  here,  also,  personal 
enjoyment  was  closely  linked  with  pubUc  advantage. 

As  a  book  collector,  Lord  Spencer  began  early  in  life, 
but  not  quite  so  early  as  some  who  were  both  his  rivals  and 
his  friends.  He  had  made  occasional  purchases  before  he 
was  thirty,  but  the  broad  foundation  of  the  Althorp  Library, 
as  we  see  it  now,  cannot  be  said  to  have  got  fairly  laid 
until  Lord  Spencec  acquired  the  choice  collection  of  the 
Count  de  Reviczky,  by  purchase,  in  1790.  That  collection  ^f^^^J**"  ^■ 
at  once  raised  the  Althorp  Library  into  importance,  and  in-  lecuon. 
fluenced  the  character  of  the  acquisitions  which  were  most 
eagerly  sought  in  after  days. 

Charles  Emanuel  Alexander,  Count  Reviczky,  was   a     cwecrand 
Hungarian  magnate  of  considerable  fortune,  born  in  Hun 
gary,  in  November,  1737,  and  educated  at  Vienna,     He  "^^ 
seems  to  have  possessed  from  his  boyhood  an  exceptional 
aptitude  for  acquiring  languages,  and  to  have  cultivated  it 
during   extensive   travels  both   in   Europe   and   in  Asia. 
Besides  the  great  languages  of  antiquity  and  the  modern 
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tongues  of  ordinaiy  attainment,  he  is  said  to  have  acquu 
thorough  familiaritv  with  the  languages  of  Northern  Euro] 
and  with  a  majority  of  the  languages  and  chief  dialects 
the  East.  He  had  not  long  returned  from  the  travels 
had  planned  for  himself,  when  the  Empress  Maria  Then 
sent  him  as  her  ambassador  to  Warsaw.  Joseph  II  gf 
him  similar  functions,  first  in  Berlin,  and  afterwards 
London.  He  evinced  great  diplomatic  abiUty,  and  appe 
always  to  have  won  attached  friends,  even,  as  at  Berl 
under  unpromising  political  circumstances.  Probably  1 
bt^t  idea  of  his  character,  and  of  his  eminent  accomplii 
ments,  is  to  be  derived  from  his  correspondence  with  ! 
William  Jones,  who  entertained  a  strong  affection  for  hi 
and  to  whom  his  first  introduction  to  Lord  Spencer  ¥ 
prolxibly  owing.  Everj-where,  he  made  himself  renown 
as  a  collector  of  fine  books,  and  especially  of  the  curiosit 
and  datemarks  of  printing.  The  chiefest  characteristic 
the  Reviczky  Librarj-  was  its  extraordinary  series  of  t 
primary  and  most  choice  editions  of  the  Greek  and  Lai 
spof:*icha.  classics.  No  collector  has  ever  succeeded  in  amassing 
IhVR*1.crkT.  complete  series  of  first  editions ;  but  Rericzky,  whose  ] 
io..,::.n.     5^^J^.^^»l^^.J5.   jjj   ^j^jg  dircction   were   incessant,  made,  or 

believed  to  have  made,  a  nearer  approximation  to  co 
pleieiKss  than  any  previous  or  contemporary  collect 
Next  to  these,  it  was  his  aim  to  gather  such  of  the  fi 
proihietions  of  the  Aldiiie,  Stephanine,  Morelian,  a 
Turnebian  presses,  as  were  not  already  included  in  1 
primary  series;  then,  the  Elzevirs,  on  all  subjects;  1 
'Variorum'  classics,  both  in  quarto  and  in  octavo;  1 
Delphin  diissics ;  the  choice  editions  of  Basken'ille,  Brir 
ley,  Foulis,  Touson,  and  Barbou  ;  and  the  curious  tir 
tyjied  productions  of  the  press  of  Sedan.  Of  his  class 
of  all  sorts,  and  of  his  Elzevirs,  the  Count  had  hima 
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printed,  under  the  pseudonym  of  "  Periergiis  Deltophilus," 
a  catalogue  entitled,  Bibliotheca  Graca  ei  Latina.  This 
appeared  at  Berlin  during  his  embassy  in  1784,  and,  like 
the  three  supplements  to  it,  subsequently  printed,  was  re- 
stricted (I  believe)  to  private  circulation.  Ten  years  later  it 
was  published,  with  additions.  But  the  early  and  incom- 
plete edition  is  chiefly  prized  by  collectors.  If  it  be  true, 
as  it  seems  to  be,  that  Reviczky's  health  was  already  and 
very  consciously  failing  him  when  he  sold  his  library  to 
Lord  Spencer,  he  gave  a  curious  and  (in  such  dealings)  an 
unusual  instance  of  disinterestedness,  in  the  conditions  on 
which  he  insisted.  He  stipulated  for  a  small  sum  in  hand 
— one  thousand  pounds,  it  is  said, — and  an  annuity  of  five- 
hundred  a  year.  The  bargain  was  made  in  1790.  The 
Ciount  died,  at  Vienna,  in  August,  1793.  But  it  is  possi- 
ble, of  course,  that  he  may  have  thought  it  as  true  of 
doomed  men  as  of  threatened  men,  that  they  sometimes 
live  long. 

One  of  Count  Reviczky's  peculiarities  as  a  collector  was 
an  abhorrence  of  books  with  manuscript  notes ;  no  matter 
how  illustrious  the  hand  from  which  they  came.     To  him, 
a  "  liber  notatus  manu  Sccdigeri  '*  excited  the  same  repug-     »cnaky't 
nance  which  he  would  have  shown  to  the  scribblings  of  a  ^*'^P  '"* 

^  aTenioni    in 

schoolboy  on  the  fair  margins  of  a  vellum  Aldus.  This  ^^"^^ 
man  of  twelve  languages,  and  of  vdde  acquaintance  with 
books  and  with  statesmen,  would  say ; — I  am  no  scholar. 
I  am  simply  a  curiosity-seeker.  What  /  prize  in  a  fine 
book  is  the  freshness  and  purity  which  show  that  the  copy 
is  still  in  the  condition  in  which  it  left  the  printer,  three 
hundred  years  ago.  I  confess,  to(^  that  a  copy  printed  on 
vellum  has  a  great  attraction  for  mc;  nor  am  I  at  all  in- 
sensible to  the  charms  of  "  large  paper,*'  of  "  original  bind- 
ing,"  and  other  the  like  frivolities,  so  superbly  disdained  by 
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givat  scholars.*  Lord  Spencer  was  by  no  means  so  in- 
ti^erant  as  was  Reviczky  of  mannscript  notes,  but  he  oon- 
jcnned  as  thorough  an  appreciation  of  the  external  beauties 
of  a  choice  book,  with  a  just  and  keen  estimate  of  its  in- 
trinsic merits.  And  the  almost  nniivalled  beauty  of  con- 
dition of  many  of  his  later  acquisitions  made  them  quite 
woithy  to  occupy  the  same  shelves  with  Hbe  cherished 
volumes  of  Count  Reviciky. 

After  that  great   purchase,  the  owner  cS  Althorp  for 
so^ue  time   contented  himself  with  occasional,  but   veiy 
numerous^.  acv)ut$i;ioQs  at  the  sales  by  ancticms  or  in  the 
shc^  v'f  the  booksellers.    He  was  a  great  patron  of  "  honest 
1^  ^*^  l\>m  Fifcvm*'*  the  sewnd,  and  of  Elmsly,  die  successor  of 
c^^'lL  Ptiul  Vaillaat,  who  had  been  the  &vouiite  bodcseller  of 
1  aTuJ!^*  Lord   SijuiJeriaaA     At   the  sales.  Lord  Spencer  was   a 

I  liber^  opp^>iient  as  well  as  a  Hbenl  bidder.  MVhsa  Mason*s 

Kvks  were  sotd.  rcrexiinplf,  in  1795,  Lwd  Spencer  agreed 
wi;h  the  l>iike  o:  KoxbuTiie  that  they  would  not  oppose 
each  other,  in  bidding  for  some  books  of  excessive  rarity, 
but,  when  bi>:h  wep?  very  earnest  in  their  longings,  "  toss 
up,  after  the  b«:ok  was  K^u^ht,  to  see  who  shcadd  win  it." 
Thus  it  was  that  the  Duke  obtained  his  unique,  but  im- 
perfect, copy  of  Caxron's  Hy4tory^  cf  Kymgt  Blanchardyn 
a  fid  Prince  Eglatkfyne,  which  however  came  safely  to  Althorp 
fourteen  years  later,  at  a  c<»t  of  two  hundred  and  fifteen 
pounds  ;T  the  Duke  having  given  but  twenty  guineas. 
L«rt5;«m.  Some  of  Lord  Spencer's  finest  Caxtons  he  acquired  by 
rf^to^  private  purchase.  His  first  Caxton  acquisition  at  an  auction 
was  the  second  edition  of  the  Canterbury  Tales,  bought  at 


•  Letter  to  the  AbW  DeniMi. 

t  MS.  note  by  Lord  Spencer  at  Althorp :  and  Catalogue  cf  the  Box- 
burgh  Library,  p.  176. 
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William  Herbert's  sale  in  1795  for  seven  pounds.  At 
Brand's  sale,  in  1807,  he  gave  a  hundred  and  eleven 
pounds  for  the  Knight  of  the  Tower.  At  the  Roxburghe 
sale,  in  addition  to  the  Blanchardyn,  he  acquired  an  im- 
perfect copy  of  the  Speculum  Vita  Christi  for  forty-five 
pounds ;  the  second  edition  of  the  Festicd  for  a  hundred 
guineas ;  an  imperfect  copy  of  Le  Becueil  dea  Ristoirea  de 
Troyes  for  a  hundred  and  sixteen  pounds ;  and  a  tolerable 
copy  of  the  Chastising  of  God's  Children — of  which  only 
eight  copies  are  known  to  have  survived — for  a  hundred  and 
forty  pounds.  Lord  Spencer's  purchase  of  the  library  of 
Mr.  Stanesby  Alchome,  from  its  temporary  owner,  Mr. 
Johnes  of  Hafod,  put  him  in  possession  of  nine  duplicate 
Caxtons,  but  most  of  them  were  more  or  less  imperfect. 
The  purchase,  however,  enabled  him  to  improve  his  collec- 
tion by  the  substitution,  in  some  instances,  of  copies  better 
than  those  he  had  previously  possessed. 

The  Alchorne  collection  had  been  oflTered  to  Lord 
Spencer,  entire,  in  1806,  just  as  he  had  accepted  the  seals  ehome  cd- 
of  the  Home  Department  and  when  his  thoughts  were 
almost  engrossed  by  public  business.  But  he  afterwards 
regretted  his  hasty  rejection  of  the  offer.  Payne  the 
bookseller  made  the  purchase,  and  resold  it,  still  entire,  to 
Mr,  Johnes.  When  the  Roxburghe  and  Stanley  auctions 
had  shown  the  height  to  which  the  passion  for  rare  books 
had  grown,  Mr.  Johnes — who  had  then  recently  lost  his 
only  child — ^wrote  to  Dibdin  :  "  I  am  an  '  extinct  collector ' 
[alluding  to  the  saying  of  the  notorious  John  Wilkes,  **  I 

am  an  extinct  volcano"] If  you  can  recommend  me 

a  purchaser  for  the   Alchorne  collection,   I   shall  thank 

you If  Lord  Spencer  will  give  me  three  times  what 

I  paid,  it  shall  be  at  his  service."     The  terms  were  "  miti- 
gated," as  Dibdin  says,  and  the  offer  accepted.     After  a 
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few  adrsntageoos  exduu^a  md  m  fev  aMhinwi  to  Uh 
Akboq>  ooDectioii — iDdoding  looie  fine  niriiiwm  of  tin 
prccs  of  Wmk  vn  de  Worde— die  balk  of  Ac  Akkm 
books  was  tent  to  Erans  ibr  nk  bj  antcian  in  the  mm 
rear,  1S13,  in  which  it  had  been  broog^  bam  Haiod 
The  rapid  growth  of  the  Akhorp  lifaniij  k  dMvwn 
strikinglj,  bj  the  fact  that  this  was  afaeadr  Lixd  Spenoer' 
fourth  sale  of  daplicates.  The  mne  dupficate  Cartons— 
seven  of  them  imperfect — sold  fior  £666.  In  the  aann 
year  his  Lordship  gave,  at  the  ^lerlv  sale,  three  hnndiec 
and  thirty  pounds  for  two  Caxtons  {Boot  ^Bicen  GhMi 
Matter9,  not  quite  perfect,  and  the  second  edition  6L  thi 
Mirrour  of  the  World.)  At  Roberts'  sale,  in  ISla,  b 
oocr  Co.  iKiUght  a  copy  of  the  Ljff  of  Saymt  Katherim  ^  Stm»  fo 
^ZJT  thirty-three  pounds ;  and  at  Goldsmid's  sale,  in  fhe  sam 
year,  a  copy  of  The  Royal  Book  for  eighty-fire  pounds. 

At  the  dispersion  of  the  &mous  White  Knights  coDec 
tion  in  June,  IS  19,  Lord  Spencer  acquired  a  c<^y  of  th( 
Art  and  Craft  to  know  to  Die  well— one  of  the  raie 
Caxtons,  only  four  copies  being  known — together  with  i 
slightly  imperfect  copy  of  the  Pilgrimage,  for  a  hundred 
and  fifty-two  pounds,  and  a  copy  of  the  Prapositio  for  { 
hundred  and  twenty-sLx  pounds.  As  a  consequence  of  thii 
sale,  although  not  actually  at  the  sale  itself.  Lord  Spence 
acquired,  at  the  cost  of  seven  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  th 
memorable  and  unique  copy  of  the  Valdarfer  Boccaccio  o 
1471,  for  which  he  had  vainly  offered  two  thousand  tw< 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds  at  the  Roxburghe  sale,  sevei 
years  earlier.  When  examining  the  catalogue  of  the  Duke' 
books  and  thinking  over  his  intended  purchases,  Lon 
Spencer  at  first  resolved  to  go  as  far,  in  pounds  sterling 
for  the  coveted  Boccaccio,  as  the  date  of  the  year  (1812 
and  no  farther.    But,  before  the  sale  came  on^  some  passing 
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circumstance  or  other  brought  him  what  he  called  '*  a  wind- 
fall" of  something  more  than  four  hundred  and  thirty 
pounds,  and  he  added  that  casual  gain  to  his  former  self- 
imposed  limit,  making  its  new  amount  the  £2250  above 
mentioned.  At  that  limit  Lord  Spencer  stopped,  precisely 
as  he  had  resolved  to  do.  When  Lord  Blandford  again 
quietly  added  "  tenl'  Lord  Althorp  urged  his  father  to  go 
on,*  but  Lord  Spencer's  courage  and  open-handedness  were 
not  more  characteristic  of  him  than  was  his  steadiness  of 
purpose.  When  (after  his  accession  to  the  Dukedom  of 
Marlborough)  Lord  Blandford's  Berkshire  Library  was  sold, 
and  the  Boccaccio  was  again  under  the  hammer.  Lord 
Spencer  stopped  at  seven  hundred  pounds.  The  repre- 
sentative of  Longman  and  Co.  added  fifty,  and  obtained 
the  prize.  Then  Lord  Althorp  tried  hard  to  induce  his 
father  to  refuse  to  take  it  ofi'  their  hands,  at  any  excess 
over  his  own  bid ;  but  Lord  Spencer  thought  it  just  to  take 
it  at  cost  price.  The  high  rates  of  former  years  had 
brought  their  natural  reaction ;  to  be  followed,  as  we  have 
recently  seen,  by  rates,  for  some  classes  of  books,  which  make 
those  of  Roxburghe  days  look  moderate  in  the  comparison. 
The  *  Boccaccio '  will  doubtless  continue  to  be  an  exception 
by  itself.     It  will  not  often  happen  that  the  owners  of 

*  In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Thomas  Grenville,  written  almost  thirty  years 
after  the  event,  the  third  Earl  Spencer  (the  Lord  Althorp  of  1812)  tells 
the  Boccaccio  story  substantially  as  it  is  told  in  the  text,  but  with  a 
slight  variation  as  to  the  figures,  which  the  lapse  of  time  may  wdl 
account  for.  He  corrects  Dibdin's  fieuitastically  verbose  account  in  some 
little  particulars,  and  confirms  it  in  others.  The  incident  is  a  really 
memorable  one  for  bibliography,  and,  as  Dibdin  was  present,  he  might 
weU  be  entitled  to  tell  the  story  in  his  own  words,  but  for  his  (inevitable) 
bombast  about  "  swords,  champions,  ammunition,  and  blood."  I  sup- 
pose that  if  Dibdin's  life  had  depended  on  telling  a  plain  story  in  a  plain 
way,  he  must  have  died  immediately.  Lord  Althorp's  letter  is  in  the 
GrenvUle  Library. 
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Althorp,  Blenheim,  and  Chatsworth,*  have  set  their  hea 
upon  one  and  the  same  acquisition  on  the  same  occasion 
Lord  Spencer  received  not  a  few  curious  proofis  of  1 
continental  inferences  which  were  drawn  from  the  kc 
competition  of  English  collectors  at  the  Roxburghe  a 
Stanley  sales,  and  of  continental  ideas  about  English  mon( 
bags.  In  1813,  for  example,  a  foreign  owner  of  some  n 
books  obligingly  ofifered  him  a  Mentz  Decretum  Gratit 
for  £240,  and  a  Mentz  Bible  of  1462  for  £460. t 

At  the  sale  in  1816  of  the  fine  library  of  the  Duke 
Grafton,   Lord  Spencer  acquired  a  very  superb  copy 
Burnet's  History  of  the  Reformation^  illustrated  with  a  lo 
series  of  additional  portraits,  for  a  hundred  and  six  poun( 
When  the  books  of  Mr.  John  Lloyd,  of  Wygfair  in  D< 
bighshire,  were  sold  in  the  following  year,  he  obtained  t 
copies  of  the  Prompforius  Puerorum,  printed  by  Pyns 
in  1499,  for  thirty  pounds.     For  an  imperfect  copy  of  1 
precious   Caxton    volume,   The  Noble   Histories  of  K\ 
Arthur  and  of  certain  of  his  Kyiights^  he  had  to  give  th 
hundred  and  twenty  pounds.     No  other  copy  of  this  volu 
is  known   to  exist   save  the   Harleian   copy,    now   L< 
Tiic  wyg.  Jersey's  at  Osterley  Park.     That  copy  passed  from  Lc 
""Denbigh-"*  Oxford  to  Osborne  the  bookseller,  who  sold  it  to  Brj 
■i»>re.  Fairfax  for  five  pounds.     At  the  Fairfax  sale — when  t 

British  Museum  was  already  established,  or  virtually  es 
Wished — it  was  sold  to  Sir  Francis  Child,  Lord  Jerse 
ancestor,  for  two  guineas  and  a  half.  From  that  day 
the  occurrence  of  the  copy  sold  at  Wygfair,  no  copy  1 
even  been  offered  for  purchase.  No  wonder  that  althou 
the  sale  took  place  in  Wales,  in  the  depth  of  an  inclemt 

*  The  Duke  of  Devonshire  it  is  understood  had  resolved  to  go  as 
as  sixteen  hundred  pounds,  in  1813,  for  the  coveted  volume. 
t  Bihliogj'aphical  Decameron^  iii,  55, 
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winter,  it  attracted  many  and  eager  buyers.  The  local 
auctioneer  was  so  inspired  by  the  unwonted  atmosphere  in 
which  he  found  himself  that  his  ecstatic  descriptions  of  the 
treasures  he  had  to  offer  almost  vie  with  those  of  Dibdin, 
and  the  proud  results  were  recorded  on  a  silver  jug  which, 
on  fit  occasion,  may  doubtless  still  court  the  admiration 
of  the  tourist. 

Of  this  Caxton  volume,  too,  something  is  to  be  told 
which  is  of  greater  interest  than  the  circumstances  of  its 
acquisition.  Ebert,  in  one  of  those  snarling  ebullitions 
which  seem  to  have  been  a  relief  to  him  from  the  toils  of 
bibliography,  but  which  to  his  readers  detract  seriously 
from  the  unquestionable  and  eminent  merits  of  his  book, 
was  once  pleased  to  ask,  "  Of  what  utility  to  literature  is 
the  Spencer  library  ?"  The  question  admits  of  very  many 
and  very  conclusive  answers.  Many  enduring  works  have 
drawn  largely  on  its  stores.  Many  pleasurable  associations 
in  literary  biography  connect  themselves  inseparably  with 
its  history.  Gibbon  commemorated,  seventy  years  ago, 
the  delight  with  which  he  had  examined  its  primitive 
treasures,  "  exhausting  a  whole  moniing  among  the  early 
editions  of  Cicero."  The  author  of  that  useful  contribution 
to  the  curiosities  of  literature,  as  well  as  to  the  history  of  semeca 
printing,  the  Principia  Typographical  recorded,  but  the  iJ^t^^ 
other  day,  the  great  and  repeated  obligations  he  lay  under  ^^  Spencer 
to  the  Althorp  Library,  not  only  for  the  use  of  books, 
indispensable  to  his  task  yet  elsewhere  unattainable,  but  for 
that  conspicuous  liberality  with  which  Lord  Spencer  sent 
them  more  than  once  from  Northamptonshire  to  London, 
merely  for  his  accommodation.  This  Wygfair  Caxton 
affords  an  individual,  but  not  an  exceptional,  example  of 
another  kind.  Its  entire  transcription  enabled  Southey  to 
give  to  the  public,  in  1817,  his  Byrth,  Lyfe,  and  Actes  of 
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K^Hff  Arthur.  To  make  a  list  of  the  obligations  acknow- 
ledged by  other  authors  would  be  to  tell  a  very  long 
storv. 
Ai>twu.tHmt  It  was  not  only  by  liberal  dealings*  with  booksellers  and 
*')r/lHr  V  spirited  competition  at  the  sales,  that  Lord  Spencer 
iNiJvUc  u.  (H)ntinuiHl  to  enrich  his  collection.  If  the  guardians  of  a 
public  or  semi-public  library  were  of  opinion  that  they 
iK^tter  discharged  their  duty,  as  trustees,  by  parting  with 
some  oxtrtnuely  rare  but,  in  their  present  habitation, 
uuusihI  books,  and  by  applying  the  proceeds  to  the 
aiX)ui$itiou  of  common  but  much  wanted  works  of  modern 
vbto^  ho  WH$  always  willing  to  acquire  the  rarities  at  their 
lull  \hUu\  and  sv>  to  supply  the  means  of  multiplying  the 
vU\<ii\\l  Kvks  i>f  rv  forx^uce  and  of  reading.  But  had  Lord 
S^^vv,n\  r,  jvr^uiall\\  Uvn  ihe  trustee  of  a  corporate  library, 
i\,!<  s^\\u  \ou*  Oil  such  a  pa^position  would  certainly  have 
Kvn  x^.th  the  N\x^.  Had  it  fallen  to  his  lot  to  deal,  in 
r.raMuuut,  with  such  hypocritical  and  silly  pretences  as 
Uuvic  which  were  employed  a  year  or  two  ago  to  defeat  the 
cherished  purpose  of  Archbishop  Teuison  (under  guise  of 
promoting  "  education  "),  he  would,  I  think,  have  branded 
the  iKTjKrtrators  with  a  quiet  epithet  or  two  not  easily  for- 
gotten, 'i'lie  case  of  exchanging  the  books  of  Cathedral 
Libraries  is  less  flagrant.  But  in  one  instance,  at  least, 
there  is  record  of  Lord  Spencer's  express  approval  of  the 
decision  of  a  Chapter  majority  against  parting  with  the 
black-letter  curiosities  which  had  been  given  by  a  bene- 
factor into  its  charge, — no  matter  how  plausible  the  argu- 
ments for  the  exchange  or  how  enticing  the  list  of 
desiderata  to  be  supplied.     From  the  Cathedral  Library 

•  The  known  examples  are  numerous.  One  only  will  be  mentioned. 
Lord  Spencer  bought  of  Triphook  a  volume  of  old  tracts  for  a  few 
pounds.  Finding  iillcrwards  that  one*  of  the  tracts  was  printed  by 
Caxton,  he  pre^iented  the  b«MA'beller  with  fifty  guineas. 
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of  Lincoln,  however,  there  was  obtained,  in  this  way, 
through  James  Edwards  the  bookseller^  three  of  the  rarest 
"  Caxtons  '*  which  are  to  be  seen  at  Althorp. 

Those  choice  volumes  were  part  of  the  Library  of  a 
worthy  Dean  of  Lincoln,  Michael  Honywood,  who  died  in 
1681,  having  in  his  life-time  presented  to  the  Chapter  a 
noble  collection  of  books,  and  a  fitting  receptacle  (built 
expressly  by  Wren)  for  their  preservation  to  the  service  of 
posterity.     During  his  deanship,  the  old  Chapter  Library 
had  been  burnt,  and  by  his  munificence  both  books  and 
building  were  more  than  restored.     Of  the   Honywood 
collection  at  large,  I  hope  to  speak  hereafter.     It  included 
seven  Caxton  volumes — ^three  of  which  were  wanting  to 
the   series   at  Althorp,    namely,    Tlie  History   of  Jason, 
probably  printed  in   1477,   and   of  which  three  perfect     Parchwe. 
copies,  only,  are  known  to  exist;  The  Historye  of  Reynart  ^^^ 
the  Foxe^  probably  printed  in  1481,  and  of  which  four  library. 
perfect  copies  are  known ;  and  The  Playe  of  the  Chesse 
(second  edition),  undated  like  the  rest,  but  probably  also  of 
1481.     Of  this  second  Chess-book  only  two  quite  perfect 
copies  are  extant.     A  copy  was  sold  by  auction  in  1698, 
for  eighteen  pence;  in  1798,  for  four  guineas;  in  1813, 
for  a  hundred  and  seventy-three  pounds.     The  Lincoln — 
now  Althorp  copy — is  slightly  cropped  and  mended,  but  is 
substantially  perfect.     This  first  assault  on  the  integrity  of 
the  Honywood  Collection  was  made  in  September,  1811. 
Dr.  Dibdin  first  heard  of  it  by  a  letter*  fix)m  Lord  Spencer, 
announcing  "  a  great  piece  of  black-letter  fortune,"  .  .  .  • 
and  "  a  proud  day  for  the  Library.*' 

Even  the  Dibdinian   dialect  breaks   down  imder  the 

*  Lord  Spencer's  letter  is  printed  in  Dibdin's  Beminiscencea,  i,  488 ; 
Comp.  Bibliographical  Decameron,  iii,  262 — 265 ;  and  Northern  Tour,  i, 
104—117. 
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rarity  is  so  great  that  there  is  only  a  single  record  of  its 
sale.  A  metrical  colophon  hands  down  the  bare  name 
"  Adam/'  as  that  of  the  printer,  who  is  otherwise  known 
only  by  an  edition  of  Lactantius,  also  of  1471.  This 
"Adam"  Virgil  was  still  in  the  primitive  wooden  coat 
which  had  been  given  him  in  the  monastic  abode,  whence 
he  had  been  taken  to  adorn  the  library  of  the  Kings  of 
Wirtemberg.  Dibdin  went  to  Stuttgart  in  bold  quest  of 
these  books,  despite  their  royal  ownership.  After  many 
conferences  with  the  King's  librarian,  M.  Le  Bret,  the  pro- 
posal was  submitted  to  the  King  himself,  and  Dibdin  had 
an  audience,  in  which  he  dwelt,  not  unadroitly,  on  the 
magnificence  of  the  Stuttgart  Library  in  Theology,  and  its 
comparative  insignificance  in  Classics,  as  affording  a  reason 
why  a  judicious  exchange,  which  should  give  the  means  of 
supplying  what  was  still  lacking  in  the  former  class,  at  the 
mere  cost  of  a  couple  of  Virgils,  would  strengthen  His 
Majesty's  Library  rather  than  weaken  it.  The  King  gave 
a  general  assent,  provided  the  details  of  the  exchange  were 
made  satisfactory  to  his  Librarian.  The  terms  were  at 
length  settled,  for  a  round  sum  in  francs,  and  a  handsome 
copy  of  the  Bibliographical  Decameron  was  added  to 
clinch  the  bargain.  Dibdin  bore  the  volumes  in  triumph 
to  Althorp,  where  they  swelled  the  number  of  distinct 
VirgiUan  editions  prior  to  the  year  fourteen  hundred  and 
seventy-six^  to  the  extraordinary  number  of  fifteen.  Of 
several  of  these  only  two,  three,  or  four  other  copies  are 
known  to  exist.  Of  the  "  Adam"  Virgil,  Van  Praet  said, 
when  Dibdin  placed  it  in  his  hands : — "  Well,  here  is  a 
book  I  have  often  heard  of,  but  have  never  seen.''  Of  a 
Brescia  edition  of  Virgil  of  the  year  1473,  no  other  copy 
than  that  already  at  Althorp  has  yet  been  distinctly  identi- 
fied.    The  Virgilian  series  is  now  unmatched.     Readers  of 
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litcraiy  history  know  sufficiently — whether  they  be  also 
bibliographers  or  not — ^why  such  a  series  <rf  the  edition  of 
a  great  Classic  is  important,  in  quite  other  points  of  view 
than  that  of  bibliomania, 
other  M-  '^  ^^®  homeward  journey.  Lord  Spencer's  sealous  libra- 
qnuhioiit  rian  procured  a  few  choice  vellum  books  at  Nuremberg, 
DibdiB  and  an  extraordinary  print  or  two,  with  dates — of  the  sort 
which  perplex  collectors.  He  made,  too,  some  useful 
modem  acquisitions  in  German  and  Austrian  Histoiy.  At 
Ratisbon,  he  tried  his  persuasive  powers  on  the  monks  of 
a  fast-decaying  community,  with  purposes  akin  to  those 
which  had  been  pursued  so  successfully  in  other  quarters. 
But  the  poor  Jacobins  of  Ratisbon  resisted  temptations  to 
which  a  Chapter  of  Lincoln  and  a  King  of  Wirtemberg 
had  succumbed.  In  earlier  days,  it  had  been  otherwise. 
A  Mr.  Andrew  Horn  obtained  some  curious  books  firom 
thence,  towards  the  close  of  the  last  century,  some  of 
which  are  to  be  seen  at  Althorp. 

In  1819,  Lord  Spencer  himself  made  a  "  bibliographical 

tour "  on  the  Continent.     Among  other  special  objects  of 

research,  he  had  at  heart  the  perfecting  of  his  fine  series  of 

Lordspcn.  thc  productions  of  Sweynheym  and  Pannartz.     In  Paris 

thcamtineiTt  and  in  Milan  he  sought  vainly  for  the  Martial  of  1473. 

in  1819-30.     jj^  ^^g  ^^ij  j^  could  be  seen  in  only  one  private  library  in 
Italy. 

The  moment  he  reached  Rome  he  hastened  to  visit  the 
booksellers,  and  soon  found  a  copy,  for  which  he  had  to 
give  about  twenty  pounds.  It  carried  his  number  of 
books  from  that  famous  press,  printed  prior  to  1473,  to 
thirty-two.  Thirty-four  are  enumerated  in  the  well-known 
letter  of  the  Bishop  of  Aleria,  and  one  of  the  thirty-four  is 
not  known  to  exist.  So  rare  is  the  Martial,  says  Lord 
Spencer  himself,   that  even   Audiffredi  knew  it  only  by 
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hearsay.  Yet,  curiously  enough,  within  a  few  weeks  he 
found  himself  the  owner  of  two  copies.  This  purchase  at 
Rome  made  his  series  of  the  primary  and  choice  editions 
of  Martial  perfectly  complete.  But  it  illustrates  the  diffi- 
culty of  the  pursuit  to  note  that  it  took  more  than  thirty 
years  of  collecting,  on  the  Spencer  scale,  to  complete  the 
choice  cradle  editions  even  of  Martial — insignificant  when 
compared  with  those  of  the  greater  poets. 

At  Paris,  it  occurred  to  Lord  Spencer  that  it  was  worth 
while  to  set  at  rest  a  question  which  had  been  raised  by 
French  collectors  about  the  relative  claims  of  his  own  cele- 
brated "Saint  Christopher''  woodcut  of  1423,  and  of 
another  "  Saint  Christopher,"  in  the  French  Royal  Library. 
Dibdin  carried  the  print  over.  The  comparison  left  its 
claims  as  an  unique  survival  untouched,  but  brought  out 
the  curious  little  fact  that^  on  the  wood,  only  the  outline  of 
the  palm-tree  fruit  had  been  cut,  the  details  being  supplied 
by  the  pen.*  The  French  bibliographers  and  collectors  took 
advantage  of  Lord  Spencer's  visit  to  give  him  an  entertain- 
ment,  at  once  in  his  personal  honour^  and  in  honour  of  the 
bibliomania  "  all  the  world  over."    It  went  off  brilliantly. 

But  the  most   notable  circumstance  of  this   tour  of    ^oqnkitioa 
1819-20  was  the  acquisition  of  the  entire  Library  of  the    ^^^^s^ 
Duke  of  Cassano-Serra,  a  Neapolitan,  who  had  trodden  ^*"^' 
very  much  the  path  of  Reviczky, — with  a  special  attention 
to   the  early  productions    of  the  press   at  Naples   and 
throughout  the  Sicilies.      Of  the   "  fifteeners "    of  this 
collection,  its  owner  had  printed  a  catalogue  as  early  as 
1807.     Seven  years  afterwards,  he  offered  the  entire  col- 
lection to  Lord  Spencer  for  ten  thousand  pounds.     That 
price  was  thought  to   savour  too  much   of  Continental 
inferences  from  Roxburghe  Sale-catalogues,  and  the  pur- 

*  Bibliographical  Decameron,  iii,  396,  note. 
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chase  was  declined.  Dibdin  made  an  approxunatiTe  esti- 
mate of  the  collection  at  current  prices,  which  brought  it 
only  to  about  £7000.  The  books  which  had  special 
attractions  in  Lord  Spencer's  eves  were  (1)  a  oopv,  abso- 
lutelv  unique,  of  an  edition  of  Horace,  printed  hx  Amoldus 
de  Bruxella  at  Xaples,  in  1474;  (2)  a  Juvenal,  in  the 
small  type  of  Ulrich  Han^  undated ;  (3)  an  Aldine  Petrarch 
(1501),  on  vellum,  with  the  manuscript  notes  of  Cardinal 
Bembo.  The  Naples  Horace  is  based  upon  the  text  of  the 
Princeps,  but  has  variations  from  manuscripts,  the  interest 
of  which  is  well  known  by  Mr.  Babington's  able  collation. 
The  Juvenal  is  supposed  to  have  been  printed  before  1470. 
It  closelv  resembles  the  Cicero,  De  Oratore,  of  1468.  Onlv 
three  copies  of  it  are  known  to  have  survived.  The  Aldine 
Petrarch  is  the  copy  which  has  been  elaborately  described 
by  Renouard.  Some  of  Bembo's  insertions  are  of  great 
curiosity.  The  Cassano  purchase  added,  of  course,  a  very 
large  number  of  duplicates  to  Lord  Spencer's  collection, 
and  made  the  veiy  1473  Martial,  so  eagerly  sought  for,  a 
duplicate.  And  there  is  reason  to  think  that  could  he  have 
obtained  the  three  volumes  I  have  enumerated,  and  per- 
haps as  many  more,  Lord  Spencer  would  have  been  quite 
satisfied  to  have  foregone  the  rest  of  the  Cassano  Library, 
fine  as  it  was.  For  the  first  two  in  the  list,  the  Horace 
and  the  Juvenal,  alone,  he  actually  offered  the  Duke  of 
Cassano  three  thousand  ducats.  However,  it  was  vntli 
great  zest  that  he  directed  the  embarcation  of  the  Qmltro- 
centistiy  in  bulk,  on  board  an  English  man-of-war.  Their 
arrival  became  a  boon  to  many  collectors. 
TheS;iicof      Lord  Spcuccr  knew  his  own  collection  so  thoroughly 

iJph^^'ria  ^^^^'  ^^''^^^^  ^^  ^'^^  >'^*  ^^  Naples  he  made  a  list  of  the 

^>-^-  principal  duplicates  which  the  Cassano  acquisition  would 

cause.     Among  them   werc   the   Mentz   Bible   of   1 405, 
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Jenson's  Bible  of  1476,  and  his  Pliny  of  the  same  date,  all 
upon  vellum; — five  Sweynheym  and  Pannartz  editions 
(including  the  princeps  Virgil) ; — the  Dante  of  1481 ; — 
and  the  princeps  Pliny.  All  these,  with  many  others,  were 
sold  early  in  1821,  to  the  aggrandizement  of  the  Grenville, 
Sussex,  Heber,  and  Bodleian  Libraries,  as  well  as  of 
many  minor  collections.  The  excessively  rare  Teseide  of 
Boccaccio,  printed  at  Ferrara  in  1475,  Lord  Spencer  pre- 
sented to  Mr.  Hibbert,  from  whom  he  had  received  another 
choice,  but  less  valuable,  Boccaccio  volume.  At  the  Hibbert 
sale  the  Teseide  sold  for  a  hundred  and  sixty  pounds. 

In  the  course  of  his  tour.  Lord  Spencer  saw  of  course 
the  best  Ubraries  both  public  and  private  that  occurred 
within  its  limits,  and  in  his  correspondence  with  Dibdin  he 
dwelt  with  particular  satisfaction  on  the  choice  books  he 
had  met  with  in  the  collections  of  Counts  Melzi  and  d'Elci. 
But  he  had  now  little  to  covet.  From  the  Remondini 
collection  he  had  obtained  some  fine  Aldines ;  and  he  had 
made  many  occasional  purchases,  some  of  which  improved 
his  library  without  increasing  it.  To  make  a  fine  but 
imperfect  book  complete,  he  would  not  hesitate  to  buy 
two  other  imperfect  copies,  at  the  rate,  perhaps,  of  fifty 
pounds  for  each.  And  if  fortune  put  it  in  his  power  to 
benefit  the  collection  of  a  friend,  as  well  as  to  improve  his 
own,  his  pleasure  was  increased.  He  never  had  the 
feeling,  cherished  by  some  eminent  collectors,  which  found 
dehght  in  putting  two  identical  copies  of  an  excessively 
rare  book  on  his  own  shelves,  expressly  in  order  that 
neither  of  them  should  fill  up  a  gap  in  the  choice  library 
of  another  collector.  When  he  toasted  "  BibUomania,  all 
over  the  world^'  he  meant  what  he  said. 

It  is  impossible  to  write  about  the  Spencer  Libraiy — 

27 
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piMin'i  and  scarcely  possible  to  visit  it — without  iBCurring  obliga- 
fiTe  s^nc^  tion  to  Dr.  Dibdin.  His  well-known  books  have  had  the 
^^"^'  curious  fortune  to  keep  their  price,  without  keeping  their 
reputation.  They  are  lustily  abused,  and  eagerly  bought. 
Nor  is  the  cause  far  to  seek.  Want  of  method,  fantastic 
raptures  about  trifles,  indiscriminate  emphasis,  inattention 
to  minute  accuracy,  petty  but  provoking  affectations  in 
style,  and  wearisome  repetitions  of  pointless  anecdotes,  are 
drawbacks  which  need  very  eminent  merits  to  countervail 
them.  That  Dibdin  had  eminent  merits  is  certain.  But 
his  works  bring  high  prices  chiefly  because  they  are  very 
decorative,  and  of  small  impressions.  The  author's 
acquaintance  with  books  was  large,  and  his  love  for  them 
real.  As  a  writer,  he  had  powers  which  under  due 
restraint  might  have  become  considerable.  He  had  a 
highly  cultivated  taste  in  the  arts  of  design.  He  had 
much  industry.  He  had  seen  a  good  deal  of  the  world, 
under  varied  aspects.  But  his  mind  seems  always  to  have 
lacked  the  power  of  graduation.  Much  as  he  had  mixed 
chtrorter  ^^^^  socicty,  his  writiflgs  evince  plainly  that  he  could  as 
of  DibdiD'i  little  mark  degrees  in  his  estimates  of  men,  as  he  could 

niind.  , 

mark  them  in  his  estimates  of  books.  The  petty,  the  con- 
ventional, and  the  merely  external  qualities  of  both,  so 
engrossed  his  attention,  that  the  vital  and  intrinsic  qualities 
usually  escaped  him.  When  he  had  to  catalogue  a  library, 
magnificent  in  condition  and  binding,  abounding  in  rarities, 
and  affording  ample  means  for  artistic  illustration,  he  did 
his  work  to  the  delight  of  the  book-loving  reader  as  well 
as  to  his  own.  When  he  attempted  to  guide  other  men, 
not  in  collecting  fine  books,  but  in  choosing  instructive  and 
elevating  ones,  he  showed  plainly  that  he  had  been  so  busy 
about  tyi)c  and  colophon,  uncropped  margins  and  morocco 
bindings,  copies  with  proof  plates  and  copies  on  vellum,  as 
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to  allow  the  spirit  of  the  author  and  the  essence  of  the 
book  to  evaporate  under  his  manipulations.  In  like 
manner,  when  you  read  his  Reminiscences  of  the  men  with 
whom  he  had  mixed  in  life,  you  are  left  in  considerable 
doubt  whether  or  not  he  quite  understood  the  diflference 
between  two  men,  both  of  whom  were  "  Roxburghians," 
and  editors  of  black-letter  rarities — ^Walter  Scott  and 
Joseph  Haslewood. 

But,  be  that  as  it  may,  Dibdin's  services  to  the  Spencer  ^J^^^l 
Library  are  eminent  and  enduring.     He  loved  the  master,  spencer  u- 
and  he  loved  the  task.    He  has  sometimes  described  books   '*^' 
inaccurately.     He  has   more   frequently   described  them 
with  tiresome  and  frivolous  garrulity.     But,  in  the  main, 
his  work  was  honestly  and  zealously  done.     With  a  little 
more  method  and  a  good  deal  more  of  plainness,  concise- 
ness,  and   proportion,   his  Catalogues  would  have  been 
perfect  models.     As  it  is,  the  BibliotAeca  Spenceriana,  the 
JEdes  Althorpiana;  and  the  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  the 
Cassano-Serra  Library y  constitute  a  more  valuable  contri- 
bution to  bibliographical  knowledge,  in  the  technical  sense         , 
of  that  term,  than  has  been  made  by  the  aggregate  labours 
of  any  three  among  other  English  bibliographers  who  could 
be  named.     Those  works  have  made  Lord  Spencer's  fame 
as  a  collector,  and  the  merits  of  his  library,  matters  of 
ordinary  knowledge  to  all  lovers   of  books  throughout 
Europe,   America,  and  Australia.    They  have  made  the 
paths  smoother  for  all  future  laboiu-ers   in  the  rugged 
bibliographic  field.     They  have  both  gratified  and  spread 
a  wise  taste  for  fine  printing.     And  the  faults  which  attach 
to  them  are  precisely  such  as  are  wont  to  be  most  keenly 
censured  by  people  who,  in  like  circumstances,  would  have 
been  incapable  of  doing  so  well.     In  other  ways,   too, 
Dibdin  rendered  good  service  in  his  day. 
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Notice., of  He  was  bom  at  Calcutta  in  1776,  being  the  son  of 
I^"'of'*i[u  Thomas  Dibdin  (the  "  Tom  Bowling,  darling  of  our  crew,'* 
other wxmn.  Qf  ^jg  brothcF  Chaples  Dibdin's  famous  song),  a  captain  in 
the  Indian  Navy.  He  lost  both  parents  before  he  was  five 
years  of  age,  and  the  only  recollection  of  either  that  he 
retained  in  after-life  was  the  sad  memory  of  the  lowering 
of  his  father's  coffin  over  the  ship's  side  into  a  boat.  He 
was  educated  in  England,  under  the  guardianship  of  an 
uncle, — first  at  Reading  and  at  Stockwell,  and  then  at 
Saint  John's  College,  Oxford.  Some  of  the  years  of  early 
boyhood — years  which  often  colour  a  lifetime — were  passed 
with  an  aunt  who  treated  him,  he  has  said,  with  capricious 
dislike  verging  upon  hatred.  To  so  many  early  misfortunes, 
he  added  that  of  having  a  considerable  claim  upon  the 
Nabob  of  Arcot,  which  brought  nothing  but  delusive  hopes. 
In  his  schoolboy  days  he  showed  the  due  taste  for  out-of- 
doors  sports,  mingled  with  a  special  love  for  scribbling 
letters.  No  books  seem  to  have  fastened  on  his  attention 
in  play-hours,  but  he  was  deeply  impressed  with  those 
plates  after  Stothard,  which  have  charmed  so  many 
youthful  eyes,  in  Harrison's  Novelisfa  Magazine.  At 
St.  John's  he  began  essay-scribbling,  instead  of  letter- 
writing,  and  before  he  was  twenty  had  the  delight  of 
seeing  himself  in  print,  in  the  pages  of  the  European 
Magazine,  Very  soon  afterwards  he  printed  some  juvenile 
poems  (1796),  of  which  he  subsequently  destroyed  such 
copies  as  he  could  lay  hands  on.  Intended  at  first  for  the 
bar,  passing  circumstances  led  him  to  take  holy  orders, 
but,  unfortunately,  the  only  thing  for  which  he  had  shown 
strong  predilection  was  authorship.  He  was  ordained  in 
December,  1804,  having  already  published  two  editions  of 
his  Introduction  to  the  Knowledge  of  Rare  and  Valuable 
Editions  of  the  Classics.     This  was,  in  its  day,  a  really 
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valuable  book.  It  was  printed^  for  the  third  time,  in 
1808 ;  for  the  fourth  time,  in  1827.  But  it  failed  to  keep 
pace  with  increased  requirements,  and  in  some  points  the 
second  edition  is  even  better  than  the  later  ones.  The 
book  sold  well,  but  its  best  result  for  the  author  was  that  ^.^}}^^'\ . 
it  made  him  known  to  Lord  Spencer.  His  first  visit  to  cai  writing. 
Althorp  was  paid  in  May,  1811.*  In  the  August  of  the 
same  year  he  printed,  for  private  circulation,  an  account  of 
Lord  Spencer's  early  editions  of  Dante  and  of  Petrarch. 
This  was  his  first  notice  in  print  of  the  Spencer  Library. 
On  the  rare  occurrence  of  a  copy  for  sale,  it  brings  twice 
as  many  shillings  as  it  has  of  leaves. 

In  1811  also  appeared  the  "bibliographical  romance,  in 
six  parts,"  entitled  Bibliomania,  which  first  made  Dibdin's 
name  widely  known.  The  germ  of  it,  a  mere  tract  bearing 
the  same  title,  had  been  published  in  1809.  This  was 
now  swollen  into  a  large  volume  (handsomely  printed  and 
illustrated),  mainly  by  the  addition  of  a  mass  of  footnotes, 
containing  anecdotes  of  books  and  of  collectors,  with 
copious  extracts  from  sale  catalogues.  It  had  great 
influence  in  stimulating  research  after  rarities,  and  in 
enhancing  their  prices.  Of  the  book  itself,  very  choice 
copies,  published  at  ten  guineas,  have  been  known  to  sell 
for  fifty.  In  the  following  year  appeared  the  first  volume 
of  the  Typographical  Antiquities,  based  on  the  labours  of 
Ames  and  Herbert,  but  largely  increased  with  new  matter. 
Dibdin  made  httle  or  no  attempt  to  improve  the  very 
defective  and  clumsy  arrangement  of  the  original  work,  or 
to  cure  its  worst  fault, — the  insertion  of  inaccurate  and 
mutilated  titles,  even  when  the  books  themselves  were 
quite  accessible.  The  publication  continued  until  1819, 
when  it  stopped  with  the  fourth  volume,  extending  only  to 

•  Dibdin,  BeminUcences,  passim ;  Bibliographical  Decameron,  iii,  388. 
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page  900  of  Herbert,  or  to  less  than  half  of  the  entire 
book«  As  it  stands,  therefore,  Dibdin's  title  is  a  misnomer. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  book  about  Printing  in  any  part  of 
"  Great  Britain  and  Ireland "  save  England,  or  about  any 
English  printers  except  those  of  London.  And  the  annals 
even  of  the  London  printers  are  continued  only  a  little  way 
into  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  But  with  all  its  defects,  the 
T^poffraphical  Antiquitiea  would  have  formed  Dibdin's 
most  useful  book,  next  to  the  Bibliotkeca  Spenceriana^  had 
it  been  carried  through.  Of  the  Bibliographical  Decameron^ 
and  the  BiNioffraphical  limrs,  there  is  Uttle  need  to  speak 
in  detail.  They  are  handsome,  costly,  discursive,  and 
amusing  books,  containing  an  abundanpe  of  curious  and 
interesting  matter,  scattered  amidst  too  much  of  common- 
place and  ephemeral  matter.  But  in  a  collection  of  English 
Bibliography  they  can  scarcely  be  dispensed  with.  In  that 
useful  section  of  labour  we  have,  as  a  nation,  very  little  to 
boast  of.  Dibdin's  writings  have  given  a  stimulus  to  more 
systematic  effort  than  his  own.  And  doubtless  the  pupUs 
will,  as  usual,  climb  up  on  the  shoulders  of  the  master,  and 
think  themselves  wonderfully  tall  fellows. 

Dibdin's  services  to  the  Spencer  library  were  muni- 
ficently rewarded.  In  addition  to  the  ordinary  returns  of 
such  service.  Lord  Spencer  insured  his  librarian's  life  for 
d^'Sfc.  *^®  advantage  of  his  family.  Lord  Spencer  also  gave  him 
the  vicarage  of  Exning,  in  Suffolk,  in  1823,  and  obtained 
for  him,  on  episcopal  recommendation,  the  Rectory  of  St. 
Mary,  Bryanstone  Square,  at  the  end  of  the  same  year. 
His  previous  nineteen  years,  as  far  as  clerical  duty  was 
concerned,  had  been  chiefly  spent  in  lectureships  at  some 
of  those  metropolitan  proprietary  chapels  which  have 
recently,  with  so  much  public  advantage,  been  converted 
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into  district  churches.  It  was  not  the  smallest  prejudicial 
consequence  of  the  lectureships,  under  the  old  system, 
that  they  often  occupied  some  of  the  best  years  of  a  man's 
life,  without  in  the  least  degree  increasing  his  fitness  for 
specific  parochial  work ;  to  say  nothing  of  their  occasional 
effect  in  keeping  men  in  the  Church  who  would,  in  every 
sense,  have  been  better  out  of  it. 

Dr.  Dibdin's  literary  activity  was  almost  life-long.  It 
gave  him  in  the  years  1830-31  an  opportunity  of  render- 
ing more  extensive  and  lasting  service  to  Religion,  than  he 
was  ever  able  to  render  as  a  parish  priest.  He  saw  the 
want  and  formed  the  plan  of  a  **  moveable  Sabbath  m^"*^ 
Library,"  in  a  cheap  and  popular  form.  Had  such  a  work 
been  carried  out  with  thoroughness,  on  a  well-matured 
plan,  it  would  have  been  almost  invaluable.  But  the  want 
of  1830  is  substantially  still  a  want  in  1864.  To  appre- 
ciate what  Dibdin  did  towards  supplying  it,  by  the  six 
volumes  entiled,  The  Sunday  Library^  involves  allusion  to 
very  solemn  themes,  which,  in  such  a  work  as  this,  can  be 
but  glanced  at.  But  in  any  notice  of  his  literary  career 
that  compilation  cannot  fairly  be  passed  over  in  silence. 

The  suggestion  has  been  already  ventured  that  the  most 
prominent  fault  of  Dibdin's  works,  generally,  is  their  want 
of  a  due  sense  of  proportion,  in  regard  both  of  men  and 
books.  Unless  I  greatly  err,  that  fault  is  as  characteristic 
of  The  Sunday  Library,  as  of  the  secular  volumes.  It  in- 
cludes much  that  is  excellent ;  contains  admirable  selections 
from  Divines  of  several  schools  of  thought ;  enforces  many 
Christian  duties ;  illustrates  many  Christian  adornments ; 
but  it  fails  to  give  the  essential  predominance  to  the  one 
central  soul-saving  doctrine  of  Christianity,  without  which 
duties  and  adornments  are  to  the  Gospel  even  less  than 
the  tithes  of  mint,  anise,  and  cummin,  were  to  the  weightier 
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matters  of  the  Law.  In  a  merely  literary  sense,  too,  the 
compilation,  with  many  merits,  has  one  great  blot  It 
omits  entirely  all  the  great  divines  of  the  Stnart  days. 
Not  a  single  sermon  is  taken  either  from  Thomas  Jackson  or 
Jeremy  Taylor,  from  Isaac  Barrow  or  from  Robert  South. 
In  their  stead,  we  are  favoured  with  selections  from  Ha^tt 
and  Hewlett ;  from  White  and  Spry. 

This  Collection  of  Sermons  was  Dibdin's  last  consider- 
able literary  enterprise.  He  died  on  the  18th  of  November, 
1 847,  in  his  seventy-second  year.  He  had  long  before  had 
the  grief  of  losing  his  only  son.  An  entire  list  of  his  pro- 
ductions as  writer,  translator,  and  editor,  would  fill  several 
pages.  His  editions  of  the  Utopia;  of  the  Meditations^ 
Soliloquies,  and  Prayers^  of  Francis  Quarles ;  and  of 
Fenelon's  treatise  On  the  Education  of  Daughters,  are,  like 
the  Bibliotheca  Spenceriana  and  its  adjuncts,  labours 
honourable  to  his  memory. 

The  Box.       AVhen,  in  conjunction  with  Lord  Spencer  and  as  his 

bnrgheClub.  .  . 

Lordship's  Vice-President,  Dibdin  took  his  share  in  found- 
ing the  RoxBURGHE  Club,  the  founders  rendered  a  greater 
service  to  literature  than  either  of  them  quite  knew.  The 
critics  grew,  in  course  of  time,  wonderfully  witty  upon 
Cock  LorelVs  Bote,  The  Complaynte  of  a  Lover  s  lA/fe,  The 
Buvihle  Bee,  and  other  the  like  small  reproductions  of  the 
small  literature  of  old  days.  But  a  very  profound  and 
loud-speaking  critic  is  not  always,  and  of  necessity,  a  much 
wiser  man  than  the  writer,  or  even  than  the  editor,  of  a 
poor  black-letter  ballad.  Very  certain  it  is  that  the  par- 
ticular critic  who  blew  his  horn  so  lustily  in  1837,  on 
being  ''in  at  the  death'*  of  the  Roxburghe  Club,  blew  it 
too  soon.     The  Club,  in  LSG4,  is  still  full  of  life.     English 
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literature  owes  to  it  sometluiig  intrinsically  considerable. 
The  literary  history  of  Britain  and  of  Europe  is  under  large 
obligation  to  it.  To  have  produced  admirable  editions  of 
a  series  of  works  which  belong  to  the  seedtime  of 
European  culture,  and  which  illustrate,  at  every  turn,  the 
manners,  the  beliefs,  and  the  social  polity,  as  well  as  the 
mental  growth,  of  great  nations,  is  certainly  not  a  less  credit- 
able employment  of  money,  time,  and  energy,  than  to  rake 
&om  a  dead  man's  private  diaries  and  memoranda  passages 
which,  it  is  hoped  by  the  raker,  will  cause  pain  to  his 
surviving  connexions.  Nor  was  it  at  all  likely — ^to  cite  an 
individual  instance  of  Roxburghe  editorship — that  Sir 
Frederick  Madden  (who  had  begun  his  excellent  labours  on 
early  Romance  literature  under  the  auspices  of  this  Club, 
before  1837,)  would  be  deterred  from  continuing  to  supply 
to  such  a  series  of  reprints  that  critical  apparatus  which 
gives  it  vitality  and  worth,  even  by  much  sharper  sallies 
than  those  of  the  author  of  the  papers  on  Boxburghe  Bevels. 
But,  as  so  often  happens,  the  critic  had  the  undeniable 
merit  of  quickening  the  perceptions  and  widening  the  ca^M^the 
sphere  of  the  criticised.     Here,  as  elsewhere,  the   keen  >«»>^'K»»e 

^  ,  ,     ,  *  '  ,      Club.— Lord 

blast  of  censure,  instead  of  killing  the  young  tree,  made  it  spenccr^i 
strike  deeper  root.  Lord  Spencer,  in  the  earlier  days,  by  ti^° 
presenting  to  the  Club — and  through  the  Club  to  the 
great  Public  Libraries — a  reprint  from  the  only  perfect 
copy  known  of  Churchyarde's  translation  of  Ovid  De 
TristibuSy  and  also  by  his  reprint  of  that  curious  memorial 
of  Flodden-field,  entitled  La  Botta  de'  Scocesi,  had  set  a 
good  example.  But  some  others  among  the  reprints  were 
less  wisely  chosen.  A  few  of  them  were  trivial.  Before 
1837,  in  fine,  many  good  contributions  to  the  Club 
series  had  made  books  illustrative  of  our  early  literary  his- 
tory accessible  to  scholars  which  before  were  inaccessible. 
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but  they  were  mingled  with  some  firivolities.  After  1837, 
almost  every  Roxbm'ghe  book  is  a  book  of  mark  in  its  way. 
In  the  field  of  early  poetry  and  romance,  the  fruitful 
laboius  of  Mr.  Buckley,  Mr.  Wright,  Mr.  Fumivall,  and  of 
several  others,  have  been  added  to  those  of  Sir  F.  Madden. 
Mr.  Stevenson  and  Mr.  Evelyn  Shirley  have  made  valuable 
additions  to  the  materials  of  English  history  and  to 
biography.  Quite  recently,  Mr.  J.  G.  Nichols  has  raised 
to  the  memory  of  King  Edward  the  Sixth  a  noble  literary 
monument.  But  for  Lord  Spencer's  having  founded  the 
Roxburghe  Club,  most  of  these  books  would  have  met  with 
no  encouragement. 

The  local  Whcn  Dibdiu  paid  his  first  visit  to  Althorp  (1811)  the 
•™»«*^J  library  occupied  four  contiimous  rooms  on  the  ground 
the  Althorp  floor,  about  a  hundred  and  seventy  feet  in  aggregate  length, 
and  a  series  of  dwarf  cases  extending  along  both  sides  of  a 
Portrait  Gallery  upstairs,  a  hundred  and  fifteen  feet  long. 
In  the  first  room,  Theology^  beginning  of  course  with 
Bibles  and  Liturgies;  in  the  second  and  fourth  rooms. 
History y  including  voyages  and  travels ;  in  the  third  room, 
Poetry y  Sciences,  and  Arts,  were  the  predominant  contents. 
In  the  Portrait  Gallery,  the  great  "  collections,'*  whether  of 
Fathers,  Councils,  Antiquities,  or  Historians,  were  chiefly 
placed.  The  Caxtons  and,  generally  speaking,  the  special 
rarities  of  the  collection,  were  then  at  Spencer  House  in 
London.  When  the  supplement  to  Bibliotheca  Spen- 
cerianuy  entitled  ^des  AlthorjpiancB,  was  published,  only 
eleven  years  later,  although  a  new  and  large  library,  called 
the  "  Gothic  Library,"  with  a  gallery,  had  been  built  and 
filled  with  books,  the  collection  was  already  beginning 
again  to  overflow  its  boundaries.  Now  (1864)  it  occupies 
eiyht  rooms  which,  if  they  were  continuous,  would  stretch 
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over  an  aggregate  length  of  nearly  four  hundred  feet.  The 
''  Gothic  Library"  has  been  pulled  down,  and  a  new  and 
more  commodious  one,  called  the  Billiard  Libraiy,  built  in 
its  place.  The  collection  formerly  at  Spencer  House  has 
been  amalgamated  with  the  Althorp  Library.  From  this 
cause,  and  from  the  rapidity  of  the  accessions,  the  classifi- 
cation of  the  books  is  far  less  distinct  and  consecutive  than, 
probably,  it  would  otherwise  have  been.  In  February, 
1864,  the  nimiber  of  volumes  was  estimated  at  45,000, 
and  the  niunber  of  distinct  toorki  entered  in  the  catal(^ue 
was  22,395.  The  local  arrangement,  taken  broadly,  may 
be  thus  compactly  shown : 


I.  The  Lono  Library  :  f  Theology —  Mathematics — Philosophy — 

(Presses  1-36  and   97  <      Law —Natural  HUioty— -Voyages— 

-122).  L      CI<issics, 

n.  Raffaelle  Library 

(Presses  37  -  41  and  81  }  Ristory—IAnguistics, 
-96). 

in.  Middle  Library  : 

(Presses  42-49  and  69  \  [The  same  classes  continued.] 
-60). 

y.  Portrait  Library  :  J  Literaturet  continued  (Periodicals). 

(Presses  123-172.)  \     Politics. 

^^^r*  ^T      1^7        L     -BTiff*^  of  BrUain-Mathematd^ 
G<^,  Presses    197-     V     jjl^ti^  ^  oiassics  ^  Arts    and 

[Added  Presses  244, 245.] J      ^"^^^^ 


Vn.  Old  Book  Room 


(^^^1^^  ''  }  Block-Book8.-Incunabula  of  Printing. 

^^^-  ^''xL??^?,7Jl  ^^^'\Miscellaneous    Literature.  ^  BooU  of 
LiARD  Library  :  y    Ppjufa 

Presses  246-266.  J      ^'"'^• 


The  Catalogue  in   use  in  the  Althorp  Library  diflFers 
from  all  the  Catalogues  I  have  elsewhere  seen,  and  to 
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The   Al. 


explain  its  plan  requires  a  little  minuteness  of  detail  as  to 
^^J!^'  the  sequence  and  numeration  of  the  Presses.  As  the 
diagram  indicates,  the  presses  are  numbered  continuously 
in  one  series,  but  they  are  not  uninterruptedly  continuous 
in  their  local  succession.  The  shelves  of  each  press  are 
marked  «,  d,  &c.,  as  usual.  As  you  enter  the  Kbrary  from 
the  long  vestibule,  the  presses  begin  on  the  left  hand  of  the 
door,  and  continue  along  the  corresponding  walls  and  par- 
titions of  all  the  four  rooms  which  formed  the  old  series  of 
libraries;  run  round  the  remaining  walls  of  the  fourth 
room  (up  to  "  68"),  and  then  return  along  the  opposite  walls 
of  the  first  three  rooms  ("69"  to  "122").  The  presses 
in  the  Picture  Gallery,  which  is  on  the  first  floor  of  the 
mansion,  are  numbered  from  "  123"  to  "  172" ;  then,  the 
nmneration  begins  again  with  the  new  "Billiard  Library" 
on  the  ground  floor.  But  these  press-numbers  do  not 
appear  in  the  "  Catalogue."  There,  the  reference  is  to  a 
progressive  number,  appended  to  each  separate  work,  and 
entered,  in  ordinary  arithmetical  series,  in  a  "Numerical 
Index."  That  index  contains  nothing  but  the  progressive 
number,  shelf  letter,  and  press-mark.  The  title  of  each 
book  is  written  on  a  small  square  slip,  on  stifle  paper,  and 
those  slips  themselves  form  the  catalogue,  the  vellum 
covers  of  which  have  tagged  laces,  to  keep  the  slips  as 
firmly  in  their  place  as  the  ordinary  leaves  of  a  book.  The 
arrangement  is  alphabetical,  but,  as  usual,  mixes  up 
authors'  names  with  words  indicative,  sometimes  of  the 
titles,  sometimes  of  the  subject  matter,  of  books.  There  is 
also  the  beginning,  but  only  the  beginning,  of  a  Classed 
Catalogue,  compiled  by  the  second  Earl  himself,  but  begun 
too  late  in  life  to  be  carried  far.  The  following  Kttle 
diagrams  exhibit  copies  of  entries  in  the  Alphabetical  Cata- 
logue, and  of  entries  in  the  Numerical  Index.     The  former 
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extends  (1864)  to  206  small  volumes.     The  latter  is  com- 
prised in  one  large  volume. 


lAUhorp  Slip  Catcdo^ue.^ 


DIG. 

Epitome  della  Historia  Romana  di  Dioke  Niceo, 
...  da  Pompeo  Magno  fino  ad  Aleesandro,  fig- 
luolo  di  Mammea.    Tradotta  per  Franoesco 

BaldeUi.    Di  nuovo  ristampato,    

2  vols,  [bound  in  1.]  small  4to,  sh.  I.  1160. 


[AUhorp  Numerical  Index.'] 


1160 H.  82/81. 

3976 1.94. 

3977 G.  84  /  D.  203  /  202 / 204  /  B.  202.* 


The  brief  narrative  of  the  formation  and  growth  qf  the 
Library  now  collected  at  Althorp — for  which  alone  I  have 
had  room — will  have  sufficed,  I  hope,  to  show  with  some 
distinctness  that  Lord  Spencer  combined,  in  an  unusual 
degree,  the  diversified  qualities  which  make  a  man  an 
enlightened  as  well  as  an  energetic  collector  of  books. 
One  or  two  of  his  own  friends  and  competitors  in  the  field 
far  outstnpped  him  in  amassing  vast  heaps  of  costly 
volumes.  Mr.  Heber,  for  example,  gathered  almost  three 
times  as  many,  in  point  of  numbers.     But  although  he  was 

*  The  five  marks  in  this  entry  indicate  five  several  editions  of  the 
work  entered. 


^ 
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•ome   of  the 

more   oon- 

■picnoiu 

among  tbe 

book!  at 

horp. 


an  accomplished  scholar,  as  well  as  an  ardent  colli 
Mr.  Heber  possessed  seven  or  eight  bouses  full  of  h 
without  ever  really  possessing  (in  the  true  and  strict 
of  the  term)  a  ''library," — ^a  word  which  fiairly  in 
the  good  order  and  the  complete  accessibility  of  bool 
well  as  their  aggregation.  Lord  Spencer's  books 
always  thoroughly  at  his  command. 

To  enumerate  even  a  few  of  the  very  choicest  of 
books  would  occupy  many  pages,  if  those  of  each 
were  to  be  noticed  in  due  order.  All  that  can  be 
here  is  to  make  some  selections  from  a  few  classes, 
the  help  of  the  useful  (though  utterly  unsystematic)  1 
which  Dibdin  appended  to  his  Cassano  volume,  and 
few  personal  notes  made  recently  at  Althorp. 

The  Bibles  are  the  first  books  you  see  as  you  ente 
Library,  but  the  full  effect  of  the  extraordinary  i 
gathered  by  Lord  Spencer  is  diminished  by  its  dispc 
through  several  rooms.  In  Polyglot  versions,  it  eml 
those  of  Alcala,  Antwerp,  Paris,  London,  Hamburgh 
Leipsic.  The  copy  of  the  Antwerp  Polyglot  was  De  Tl 
and  is  probably  the  most  magnificent  "  Thuanus  bool 
existence.  In  Greek  Bibles,  it  includes,  with  the  A 
princeps,  a  group  of  the  finest  and  most  valuable  ed 
from  that  of  Strasburgh,  in  1 526,  to  that  of  Oxfc 
1798.  The  Latin  Bibles  begin  with  twenty^  si 
editions  between  the  unknown  year  of  the  'Maz 
Bible  and  the  year  1480,  inclusive.  And  they  in 
an  unmatchable  series  of  the  editions  of  1476  (Je 
Hailbrun,  and  Moravus,)  all  on  vellum.  To  these  su 
twelve  choice  editions  of  the  sixteenth  century;  se> 
the  seventeenth ;  ten  of  the  eighteenth.     The  early  Ei 

*  Eight  of  them  undated,  but  safely  to  be  plxtced  before  148( 
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Bibles  form  a  series  more  remarkable  still,  if  we  take  into 
account  the  difficulties  that  beset  collectors  in  the  attempt 
to  recover  and  unite  those  now  barely  attainable  volumes. 
And  the  early  Bibles  are  even  more  precious  as  contem- 
porary memorials  of  the  Confessors  of  our  Church  and 
nation,  than  as  counting  among  the  prime  and  utmost  rarities 
of  our  English  printing-press.     The  AJthorp  series  includes 
Coverdale's  Zurich  Bible  of  1535 ;  the  two  London  Bibles  ^^^^  ^^{^ 
(printed  by  Nycolson  and  by  Grafton)  of  1537 ;  the  two  of  •t^*»'<»p 
1540  (Grafton  and  Whitchurch),   '  Cromwell's   Bible'   of 
1539,  by  the  same  printers;  with  a  group  of  ten  other 
editions,  printed  between  1551  and  1581.     The  English 
Testaments  include   Tyndale's   of    1536    (in    the  edition 
believed  to  have  been  printed  at  Antwerp),  and  that  of 
1538,  printed  at  South wark  by  Treveris;  the  folio  Testa- 
ment, with  the  Erasmian  paraphrase,  printed  by  Whitchurch, 
in  1548;  and  the  octavo  Testament,  vrith  the  same  para- 
phrase,  printed  by   Gualtier,  in   1550;   with   five   other 
editions  printed  between  1550  and  1600.    The  rarity  of  ali 
biblical  editions  printed  before  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  is  no , 
matter  for  surprise,  if  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  whole 
series  of    impressions  of    Tjnadale's   Testament,    printed 
abroad  during  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  has  almost 
disappeared    from    knowledge.      That  they  were   really 
printed — sometimes  to  the  extent  of  two  thousand  copies — 
we  have  evidence.      But  of  six  successive  editions,   so 
authenticated,  all  that  has  survived  is  one  copy,  and  a 
fragment,  of  one  edition,  and  one  fragment  of  another. 

Lord  Spencer's  copy  of  the  Zurich  Bible  of  1535  is,  like 
all  the  known  copies  save  one  (Lord  Leicester's  at  Holkham), 
imperfect,  but  it  is  large  and  fine,  and  the  imperfection 
extends  only  to  the  title  and  a  preliminary  leaf.  He 
obtained  it  by  bequest  from  the  Rev.  Jonathan  Boucher. 
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It  had  been  the  Harleian  copy,  and  has,  in  the  dedication, 
the  uncommon  variation  '  Quene  Jane  (most  of  the  known 
copies  having  '  Anne'),  intimating  plainly,  as  the  appear- 
ance of  the  type  itself  suggests  to  the  eye,  that  the  preli- 
minary leaves  were  printed  after  the  arrival  of  the  bulk  of 
the  impression  in  England.  Among  the  choice  later 
Bibhcal  editions  to  be  seen  at  Althorp  occur  the  Rouen 
impression  of  Cranmer's  jB/3/^,  printed  in  1566 ;  the  Saxon 
and  EngUsh  Gospels,  of  1571;*  and  the  Genevan  Bible 
printed  at  Edinburgh,  in  1576- 1579.  This  is  the  first 
impression  of  the  complete  Bible  from  a  Scottish  press. 
Dibdin  whimsically  describes  it  as  "in  the  Scotch  lan- 
guage," but  it  is  in  plain  English,  and  one  of  only  four  or 
five  known  copies.  The  Testament  was  printed  in  the  first 
named  year,  but  was  not  issued  separately.  This  Althorp 
copy  came,  I  believe,  from  one  of  the  raids  on  Lincoln 
Cathedral.  The  total  number  of  rare,  remarkable,  or 
choice  editions  of  the  Bible  or  parts  of  the  Bible,  in 
English,  now  contained  in  the  Althorp  Library,  exceeds  a 
hundred. 

There  are  also  nine  editions  of  the  German  Bible 
printed  before  1495,  five  of  them,  according  to  Dibdin,  in 
the  type  of  Mentelm.  The  series  of  choice  Italian  Bibles 
numbers  ten,  beginning  with  both  the  editions  by  Vindelin 

*  With  the  following  MS.  note  in  a  hand  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury : "  Very  harde  to  be  mett  with  and  dear.    I  was  twenty  yeares 

looking  for  to  buy  one  of  these  bookes,  before  I  could  buy  one  under  a 
marke.  I  oflPered  many  times  an  angel  for  suche  a  booke  as  this."  I 
quote  this  note  from  Archdeacon  Cotton's  excellent  account  of  the 
Editions  of  the  Bible  in  English  (1852)  37.  Many  strange  entries  are  to 
be  seen  in  the  fly-leaves  of  Bibles,  but  one  of  the  queerest  is  certainly 
that  in  a  Bible  at  Althorp  (of  1607)  which  records  the  circumstance  that 
a  lady  of  the  Yilliers  family,  who  died  in  1745,  drank  on  the  day  of  her 
death  nineteen  tumblers  of  Claret,  besides  some  "  gineva,  in  green  tea." 
This  note  seems  to  be  in  the  autograph  of  John  Yilliers,  her  son. 


then    and 
Sdioolmeo, 
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de  Spira,  printed  in  1471,  one  of  them  with  the  autograph 
of  Pope  Sixtus  V.  The  French  editions  are  fifteen;  the 
Spanish,  four,  including  the  Ferrara  Bible  of  1553.  The 
Sclavonic  Bible,  of  1581 ;  the  Delft  Dutch  Bible,  of  1477  ; 
Prince  Radzivil's  Polish  Bible,  of  1563,  for  the  purpose  of 
completing  which,  Lord  Spencer  gave  a  hundred  guineas 
for  two  imperfect  copies;  the  Bohemian  Bible  of  1596; 
and  the  Livonian  Bible  of  1689,  together  with  many  of 
the  most  notable  European  and  Asiatic  versions  of  later 
dates  are  also  here. 

In  Patristic  and  Scholastic  Theology,  I  mention  only  J^^^^' 
these : — (1)  Fourteen  rare  editions  of  Thomas  Aquinas,  all 
printed  before  1480,  and  most  of  them  from  the  presses  of 
SchoeflFer,  Sweynheym,  and  Mentelin.  (2)  Thirty  editions 
of  Saint  Augustine — seventeen  of  them  undated,  but  all 
printed  between  1467  and  1490,  and  many  of  them 
ranking  among  the  datemarks  of  typography.  (3)  Seven 
editions  of  Chrysostom  from  the  presses  of  Ulrich  Zel,  of 
Laver,  and  of  Azzoguidi.  (4)  Two  editions  of  the  I^istola 
of  Cyprian,  both  printed  in  1471.  (5)  Thirteen  editions 
of  various  works  by  Saint  Jerome,  most  of  them  so  early 
as  to  be  wholly  without  note  of  impression,  and  including 
the  celebrated  *  Oxford  book,'  with  the  supposititious  date 
of  1468.  Under  "  Lactantius,"  it  must  be  added,  the 
entries  begin  with  the  Reviczky  copy  of  the  famous  im- 
pression "in  venerabili  monasterio  Sublacensi,"  of  the 
treatise  Adveraua  Gentes,  with  other  works  of  the  same 
author.  This  is  the  first  booA  printed  in  Italy.*  Lord  The 
Spencer  can  show  the  three  Subiaco  books,  and  in  them 
all  the  products  known  to  have  survived  from  the  cradle  of 
the  Italian  press.  Of  the  Lactantius,  the  first  of  the 
Subiaco  series,  at  least  twenty  copies  (not  all  perfect)  are 

*  The  Donakupro  pueriUa  was  hardly  a  "  book/'  and  no  fragment  of 
it  can  be  distinctly  identified. 
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known  to  exist ;  but  of  the  last  of  the  three,*  only  three 
copies,  I  think, — that  at  Althorp,  and  two  in  the  British 
Museum.  Audiffredi  could  never  get  sight  of  it.  Nor  is 
it  to  be  seen  at  the  Bodleian  or  at  Blenheim. 

Althorp  can  also  show  a  select  series  of  eighteen  printed 
Missals,  beginning  with  that  of  Ulric  Han  (1475) ;  ending 
with  that  printed  by  Giunta  at  Venice  in  1504;  and 
iJturgiMi  including  the  famous  Mozarabic  Missal  of  1500,  printed 
by  command  of  Cardinal  Ximenes.  Lord  Spencer's  copy 
came  from  the  Harleian  Collection  ;  and,  when  he  acquired 
it,  was  the  only  known  copy  in  England.  It  also  contains 
a  series  of  rare  editions  of  the  Offidum  Beata  Virginia, 
including  two  printed  by  Jenson,  and  six  from  the  early 
presses  of  Naples ;  with  all  the  choicest  Breviaries,  fix)m  the 
undated  one  of  Mentz  to  the  Mozarabic  of  Toledo,  in- 
cluding choice  specimens  of  the  presses  of  Italy  and  of 
that  of  our  own  Pynson ;  and,  finally,  a  series  of  Psalters — 
Polyglot,  Greek,  Latin,  French,  Dutch,  and  English, 
— scarcely  to  be  matched  in  any  other  private  library. 

Theology,  however,  is  far  from  being  the  leading  class 

of  the  Library  at  Althorp.      Nor  is  even  the  unequalled 

series  of  early  and  fine  impressions  of  the  ancient  Classics 

— marvellous  as  it  is — unduly  prominent.     The  collection 

is  pre-eminently  a  well-proportioned  one.   No  class  of  books 

within  the  common  limits  of  scholarly  culture  and  refined 

taste  fails  to  be  fairly  represented.      It  is  less  rich  indeed 

than  the  extraordinary  collection  at  Blenheim  in  Continental 

History,  but  that  remark  would  probably  hold  good  of  all 

other  private  libraries  in  England. 

Ancient         lu  Classics,  thc  Virgilian  series  and  some  others  have 

pre^rJr    ^^®"  incidentally  mentioned.     The  collection  of  early  and 

mentioned).    q}^q{qq  cditions  of  Ciccro  is  even  more  conspicuous.     In 

*  Cicero,  De  Oratore. 
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mere  number  it  extends  to  seventy,  nearly  fifty  of  which 
were  printed  prior  to  the  year  1473.  The  value  of  such  a 
series  (apart  from  all  typographic  considerations)  as  mate- 
rials of  literary  history  and  as  aids  to  textual  criticism  is 
obvious  enough.  Even  those  wise  critics  who  are  wont  to 
say :  "  Do  not  talk  to  us  about  '  rare'  books,  but  about 
good  books/*  may  be  pleased  to  comprehend  that  such  a 
series  represents  so  many  precious  Manuscripts,  most  of 
which  have  perished.  It  includes  all  the  primary  and 
choice  editions  of  the  Officia  ;  from  that  of  Zel,  probably 
printed  in  1465,  to  the  anonymous  Neapolitan  impression 
— seemingly  from  a  MS. — in  1479 ;  five  several  editions  of 
the  treatise  Be  Oratore,  from  1465  to  1470 ;  five,  of  the 
OrationeSy  anterior  to  1474  ;  ten,  of  the  Epistola  ad  Pami- 
Hares,  anterior  to  1480 ;  three,  of  the  Opera  PhUosophica, 
all,  perhaps,  printed  in  the  year  1471 ;  and  several 
impressions  of  minor  works,  unknown  or  almost  unknown, 
before  the  appearance  of  the  Bibliotheca  Spenceriana. 
Of  Horace  there  are  eight  editions  prior  to  1480,  including 
the  Naples,  Ferrara,  and  Milan  (Zarotus)  editions  of  1474; 
the  Lavagna  and  Petri  editions  of  1479 ;  and  three  of  the 
choicest  undated  editions.  Of  Ovid  will  be  found  the 
Azzoguidi  impression  and  the  Sweynheym  and  Pannartz 
impression,  both  of  1471 ;  the  editions  of  Venice  (1474) 
and  of  Parma  (1477);  the  Aldine  edition  of  1502,  on 
vellum;  the  Be  Arte  Amandi  oi  Zainer  (1471),  and  also 
the  rare  edition  of  the  same  poem  without  note;  the 
primary  editions  of  the  Metamorphoses  and  of  the  Opuscula; 
and  a  unique  copy  of  Churchyard's  Be  TS^istibus  in  English, 
from  which  the  Roxburghe  reprint  was  made.  The 
'  Livies'  include  the  editions  of  Sweynheym,  of  Ulrich  Han, 
and  of  Vindelin  de  Spira,  in  copies  of  great  beauty.  The 
Sweynheym  Pliny  is  here  on  vellum ;  as  are  also  the 
Aldine  Sophocles  (1502),  Anthologia  Graca  (1503),  and 
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Pindar  (1513).  Henry  Etienne's  edition  of  Greek  poets, 
of  1656,  is  hen;  in  a  superb  copy  on  large  paper.  The 
choice  vellum  copies  of  modern  editions  of  the  Classics 
include  the  Bodoni  Anacreons  (1784  and  1791),  the  Calli- 
machus  (1792),  and  Horace  (1791);  the  Didot  Lucan 
(1796)  and  Wilkes'  editions  of  Theophrastus  and  Catullus; 
with  several  others,  scarcely  less  rare  and  beautiful. 
Finally,  as  respects  Classics,  there  are  here  of  Homer, 
besides  the  famous  Florence  edition  of  1488,  the  prose 
version  of  Laurentius  Valla,  and  the  metrical  version  of 
nine  books  by  Nicholas  Valla,  both  printed  in  1474 ;  the 
undated  Aldine  edition,  on  vellum, — ^the  last  book  bound 
by  old  Roger  Payne ;  and  a  noble  series  on  large  paper  of 
the  several  modern  editions  of  Schrevelius,  of  Clarke,  and 
of  the  Grenvilles.  Other  Greek  and  Roman  Classics,  not 
less  noteworthy,  I  perforce  pass  over. 

In  the  gems  of  Italian  literature  Althorp  contains  a 
group  of  early  editions  of  Dante,  equalled  only  by  the 
famous  Grenville  series.  It  includes  the  primary  editions 
Eiriy  Eiii.  of  FoHgiio,  Jcsl,*  Mautua,  Naples,  Venice,  and  Florence 
(the  latter  with  its  full  complement  of  nineteen  superb 
iUustratious,)  being  eight  editions  in  all,  printed  between 
1472  and  1484.t     The  Aldine  edition  (1502)  on  vellum  is 

*  This  precious  Jesi  volume  affords  a  pleasant  instance  of  intercliange 
of  benefit  between  libraries.  It  enabled  Mr.  Fanizzi,  in  1847,  to  com- 
plete an  imperfect  copy  (which  he  had  bought  for  the  Museum,  at  the 
cost  of  £90),  by  fac-similes,  which  Lord  Spencer  kindly  permitted  to  be 
made  from  it.  The  subsequent  acquisition  by  the  Museum  of  a  second 
imperfect  copy  was  the  means  of  supplying  the  defect  of  Lord  Spencer's 
copy. — Panizzi,  Trime  quattro  Edizioni  della  Divina  Commedia,  Pref.,  ix,  x. 

t  The  Grenville  library  has  only  six  of  these,  but  it  contains  in  ad- 
dition other  Dantes  of  excessive  rarity  which  are  not  at  Althorp ;  among 
them,  the  undated  Neapolitan  edition  (now  well  known  by  Mr.  Fanizzi's 
description,  and  by  his  more  recent  reprint  of  it  in  Lord  Vernon's  mag- 
nificent Dante  volume  of  1858) ;  the  1478  edition,  with  the  Commentaiy 
of  Nidobeato ;  and  the  Aldine  edition  of  1502,  on  vellum. 


tiona 
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also  here.  The  Boccaccios  have  been  touched  upon  already 
in  relation  to  the  acquisition  of  the  princeps  and  other 
famous  editions  of  the  Decameron  and  the  Teseide.  It 
remains  to  be  mentioned  that  of  various  works  of  this 

or     Boc 

author  there  are,  at  Althorp,  in  all,  twenty-one  several  cccioj 
editions  anterior  to  1483.  No  approach,  I  think,  to  such 
a  series  can  be  seen  in  any  other  library.  This  Boc- 
caccio collection  includes  choice  books  from  the  presses  of 
Schoeffer  and  Reissinger ;  the  first  poetical  work  (according 
to  Dibdin*)  printed  in  Italian ;  the  first  book  printed  at 
Mantua ;  the  first  book  printed  at  Padua ;  with  specimens 
of  tho  earliest  and  most  curiously  illustrated  productions 
of  Zainer's  press  at  Ulm,  of  the  early  press  at  Lyons,  and 
of  that  of  worthy  Richard  Pynson.  Boccaccio  was  made  only 
too  welcome  almost  everywhere,  until  the  terrible  onslaught 
which  assailed  him  in  his  birthplace.f  Of  the  various 
works  of  his  beloved  friend  Petrarch — less  widely  diffiised 
over  Europe  than  his  own — ^Lord  Spencer  possesses  an 
equal  number  of  like  early  dates,  including  the  most  rare 
and  notable  editions  of  Venice,  Rome,  Milan,  Mantua, 
Parma,  Verona,  and  Florence,  and  also  those  of  Nurem- 
berg, Cologne,  and  Basil.  The  rarest  of  all  the  Petrarch 
editions — the  Rime  of  1471,  printed  by  Laver — the  second  tr^." 
Lord  Spencer  could  never  obtain  till  he  acquired  an  imper- 
fect copy  in  buying  the  Cassano  Library.  That  imperfect 
one  is  said  to  be  the  only  copy  known  to  have  crossed  the 
Channel.     Van   Praet  had  afterwards  the  satisfaction  of 

*  I  have  been  unable  to  verify  all  tbe  dates,  citations  and  notices  of 
the  Althorp  books  as  I  meet  with  theai  scattered  throughout  Dibdin's 
seven  volumes.  I  have  verified  many.  Some  I  am  obliged  to  give  as 
I  find  them,  and  thus  perhaps  to  incur  blame  for  his  mistakes,  as  weU 
as  for  my  own. 

t  Or  probable  birthplace,  for  the  biographers  disagree.  In  Boc- 
caccio's power  of  story-telling  the  French  ones  naturally  see  a  proof 
that  he  was  bora  in  Paris. 


Bare  edi- 
tioiiB  of  Ah- 
Mto 
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completiiig  two  imperfect  copies  in  the  public  Libraries  at 
Paris,  and  of  supplying  to  Lord  Spencer  the  defective 
leaves  of  the  Cassano  copy.  The  edition  is  the  second, 
and  contains  a  better  text  than  the  first.  Five  copies  are 
all  that  are  known  to  exist.  No  instance  of  its  separate 
sale  is  recorded  by  bibliographers. 

It  is  well  known  that  of  Ariosto  no  such  series  of  rare, 
choice,  and  beautiful  editions  exists  as  that  formed  by  Mr. 
Grenville,  and  now  in  the  British  Museum.  That  series 
extends  to  thirty-eight  in  number  anterior  to  1685.  The 
Althorp  series  counts  but  nineteen ;  it  includes,  however, 
the  first  edition,  one  of  seven  known  copies  ;*  the  exces- 
sively rare  Venice  editions  of  1527, — of  which  only  two 
copies  are  known — and  of  1530  (Zoppino),  probably 
unique;  the  FeiTara  edition  of  1532,  the  last  which  was 
corrected  by  Ariosto  himself;  the  Venice  edition  of  1537 
(unknown  to  Hayra,  to  Crescembeni,  and  to  Fontanini; 
the  Milan  and  Venicef  editions  of  1539,  the  former  being 

*  Of  the  second  edition  (1521)  two  copies ;  of  the  third  edition  (1524) 
two  copies ;  and  of  the  fourth  (P)  edition  (1526)  three  copies,  are  all  that 
are  known  to  have  sturived.  Six  of  these  seven  existing  copies  are  in 
public  libraries ;  so  that  the  gap  in  Lord  Spencer's  series  is  no  matter 
for  surprise.  Of  several  later  editions  the  Grenville  copies  are  the  only 
existing  copies,  and,  of  several  others,  the  Grenville  copies  are  almost 
unique.  See  the  exceUent  bibliography  of  Ariosto  and  of  Boiardo, 
printed  by  Mr.  Panizzi,  in  1831,  under  the  title  BibliographiccLl  Notices 
of  the  Orlando  InnamorcUa  and  Furioso,  and  afterwards  included  in  his 
edition  of  those  Poems. 

t  Dibdin  describes  this  Venice  edition  of  1539  in  Adea  AUhorpiavuBy 
i,  160,  and  certainly  with  obvious  inaccuracy.  I  did  not  see  it  when  at 
Althorp,  and  am  unable  to  compare  its  peculiai'ities  with  the  notices  of 
the  editions  of  1539  and  1540,  in  Panizzi  and  in  Melzi.  Probably  it  is 
made  up  of  two  diflferent  editions.  Dibdin's  ©arelessness  in  biblio- 
graphical description  causes  endless  trouble  and  distrust,  and  is  the 
more  to  be  lamented,  on  account  of  the  many  opportunities  which  fell  to 
him  of  describing  books  which  nobody  had  described  before  him.  In 
the  beautiful  Dante  volume  quoted  in  a  preceding  page,  Mr.  Panizzi  has 
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the  latest  edition,  which  is  in  forty  cantos ;  another  edition 
so  excessively  rare  that  it  would  have  been  looked  for  in 
vain  even  in  the  Grenville  catalogue  until  after  1843; 
namely,  the  Roman  edition  of  1 543, — destroyed  as  far  as 
the  Papal  authorities  could  lay  their  hands  upon  it ;  the 
Venice  edition,  by  Giolito,  of  the  same  year;  and  a 
Florence  edition  of  1544,  purchased  by  Lord  Spencer  in 
Rome,  but  then  unknown  to  all  bibliographers.  Of  this 
edition,  Mr.  Grenville  could  never  obtain  a  copy.  With 
the  Althorp  copy  was  bound  up  the  Cinque  Canti  di  un 
nuovo  librOy  printed  in  1546.  Of  those  Canti  there  is  a 
copy  in  the  Grenville  Library.  The  Aldine  edition  of 
1545  is  also  included  in  Lord  Spencer's  Ariosto  series. 

Among  the  modem  vellum  books  in  Italian  Uterature 
occur  B  Lamento  di  Cecco  of  Baldovini  (Renouard's  edition, 
of  twelve  copies) ;  Tasso's  Aminta,  printed  by  Didot ;  the 
Novelle  Otto  of  1790 — one  of  four  copies;  the  NoveUe 
GaJante,  printed  by  Didot;  and  a  Venetian  reprint  of 
Bembo's  Istoria  Veniziana,  printed  in  1790.  There  are 
also  some  fine  books  in  French  literature,  which  I  have  not 
room  to  particularise. 

We  have  many  histories  of  Printing  in  which  the  first     Dc«deniu 
attempts  (as  far  as  they  can  ever  be  known),  the  labours,  ^  *^  ^^ 
and  the  chequered  fortunes  of  the  early  printers  are  well  **»» 
told ;  in  which  the  growth,  and  the  dissemination  of  their 
art  arc  ably  surveyed.     But  the  directly  literary  aspect  of 

had  repeated  occasion  to  censure  instances  of  this  inaccuracy,  and  he 
has  done  so  at  once  incisiyely  and  gently.  Speaking,  for  example,  of 
those  Spencer  Dantes  above  mentioned,  and  of  Dibdin's  account  of 
them,  he  says : — "  II  Dibdin  era  uomo  corrivo  nelle  sue  opinionif  e  le  sue 
asserzioni  hihliograjiche  voglionsi  sempre  ben  verificare  prima  di  preeta/rvi 
fvde  intiera.**  The  caution  is  an  indispensable  one,  as  I  have  had  re- 
peated occasion  to  mark  whilst  writing  this  chapter. 
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that  dissemination  has  scarcely  been  brought  out,  I  venture 
to  think,  with  proportionate  saliency.  The  striking  con- 
trasts presented  by  the  character  and  subject  matter  of  the 
books  on  which  the  first  presses  of  different  countries — ^and 
sometimes  those  of  neighbouring  towns — were  employed ; 
the  frequency  or  infrequency  of  reproduction  of  the  works 
which  were  printed  at  the  earUest  presses ;  the  influences 
of  birthplace  and  early  education  on  the  choice  of  authors, 
(sometimes  by  the  patrons  of  the  press,  and  sometimes 
by  the  printers  themselves,)  are  among  the  many  incidental 
topics  connected  with  typographic  history  which,  it  would 
seem,  have  yet  to  be  adequately  worked  out.  For  such  a 
task,,  the  Althorp  library  contains  some  appliances  which 
are  scarcely  to  be  equalled  by  the  stores  of  the  richest 
public  libraries,  usually  the  slow  accumulation  of  several 
centuries.  In  the  British  Museum — to  take  a  prominent 
instance — are  combined,  amongst  many  others,  the  splendid 
collections  of  George  the  Third,  of  Mr.  Cracherode,  and  of 
Mr.  Thomas  Grenville,  and  in  recent  years  its  stores  have 
The  series  bccu  iucrcascd  with  unrivalled  diversity,  skill,  energy,  and 
fromcaxton'8  Ubcrality.  Yet  in  some  classes  of  books  connected  with 
the  topic  I  have  glanced  at,  the  Mbrary  at  Althorp,  sub- 
stantially the  gathering  of  one  man's  Ufetime,  need  not 
shun  comparison  even  with  the  British  Museum,  the 
growth — as  regards  its  printed  books — of  four  generations 
of  collectors.  In  'Caxtons,*  for  example.  Lord  Spencer 
can  show  fifty-seven  separate  works,  including  the  imper- 
fect ones.  The  British  Museum  (excluding  the  dupUcate 
copies  of  the  same  book  and  the  mere  fragments)  can  show 
but  fifty-five,  also  including  the  imperfect.  If  perfect 
works  only  be  compared,  Lord  Spencer  has  still  a  majority 
of  one. 

The   total    number   of    Caxton    books   and   broadsides 


press. 
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known  with  certainty  to  have  survived  is  eighty-eight, 
besides  fragments  of  six  other  books.  Twenty-seven  of 
the  eighty-eight  exist  only  in  unique  copies.  Here  the 
British  Museum  has  the  superiority  over  all  known  collec- 
tions. It  possesses  eleven  unique  editions  of  our  first 
printer.  Lord  Spencer  has  but  three* — namely,  the  Four 
Sons  of  Aymon,  and  the  Blanchardpi^  mentioned  already, 
and  a  broadside  containing  Prayers^  which,  curiously 
enough,  was  quite  unknown  (having  been  misbound  with 
the  Tilgrimage  of  the  Sotd)  until  the  recent  biographer 
and  fellow-craftsman  of  Caxton,  Mr.  William  Blades,  dis- 
covered  it,  in  the  course  of  his  examination  of  the  Caxton 
series  preserved  at  Althorp.  No  collector  has  ever  rivalled 
Lord  Spencer  in  the  (comparative)  perfection  of  such  a 
series.  Two  collectors  only  have  approached  him — the 
one  a  world-famous  Statesman,  the  other  a  Bermondsey 
chandler.  Lord  Oxford  had  gathered,  as  nearly  as  can  be 
computed  from  Osborne's  ill-drawn  catalogues,  about  forty- 
eight  distinct  Caxton  books,  excluding  duplicate  copies. 
Mr.  John  Ratcliffe — most  of  whose  best  Caxtons  passed,  at 
his  death,  to  King  George  the  Third — had  collected  a  series 
equal  in  number,  although  otherwise  inferior. 

The  Althorp  series  of  Caxtons  includes  the  first  edition 
of  Chaucer's  Tales  (of  which  but  two  perfect  copies  are 
known  to  be  extant),  and  also  the  second  edition ;  together 
with  The  Book  of  Fame ;  and  the  Troylus  and  Cresside. 
Two  of  these  four  Caxton  Chancers  had  been  in  Mr. 
Ratcliffe^s  collection.  Pynson's  Edition  of  the  Canterbury 
Tales  is  also  at  Althorp.     Of  Shakespeare,  the  series  of  •!>««• 

*  The  Bodleian  has  three.  Six  are  at  Cambridge.  One  is  at  Grot- 
tingen.  One  at  York.  To  obtain  the  York  book,  Dibdin  vainly  exerted 
his  utmost  powers  of  temptation. 
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editions  begins  with  the  first  folio — in  a  copy  from  the 
Library  of  Martin  Folkes,  apparently   bound  by   Roger 
Payne;  indudes  (1)  a  very  fine  copy  of  the  first  edition  of 
the  Sonnets  (1609),  with  an  inscription,  evidently  contem- 
porary,— according  to  Dibdin, — which  reads  thus :  "  Com- 
mendationa  to  my  very  kind  Friend** ;  (2)  a  superbly  illus- 
luutnted  trated  copy  of  the  Boydell  edition  of  the  Historical  Plays^ 
the  fruit  of  the  many  years'  loving  labour  of  the  late 
Countess   of  Lucan.     Portraits,  from  ancient  MSS.  and 
from  the  best  authenticated  pictures ;  topographical  views 
of  contemporary  date,  and  careful  heraldic  emblazonments, 
are  the  salient  features  of  these  beautiful  volumes.     Here 
also  is  (3)  another  magnificent  Shakespeare,  illustrated,  in 
the  first  place,  by  its  editor,  George  Steevens,  and  subse- 
quently by  Lord  Spencer,  to  whom  Steevens  bequeathed 
it.     It  is  of  course  on  Large  Paper,  and  has  been  illus- 
trated with  judgement  as  well  as  great  cost, — with  careful 
as  well  as  extensive  research.     For  his  famous  illustrated 
copy  of  Burnet's  History  of  the  Reformation  (1679)  Lord 
Spencer  gave  £106,  at  the  sale  of  the  Duke  of  Grafton's 
Library. 

The  contemporaries  and  early  successors  of  Caxton  at 
the  English  press  are  almost  as  well  represented  in  the 
Althorp  Library  as  he  is  himself.  But  to  particularise 
them  is  here  impracticable.  A  few  words  must  be  said  of 
a  different  series,  still  more  important  for  the  History  of 
Printing. 
The  block.      The  Block-Books  in  the  Spencer  Library  are  unequalled 

bookfl      at  1  •/  ^ 

Althorp.  in  any  other  private  collection.  They  have  been  partially 
described  by  Heinecken  and  by  Dibdin;  more  fully  and 
ably  by  the  late  Mr.  Sotheby  in  the  Principia  Typo- 
yrapfiica.     They  include,  amongst  others,  two  editions  of 
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the  Apocdypm,  two  of  the  Speculum  Humana  Salvationist 
several  editions  of  the  Biblia  Pauperum,  together  with 
copies  of  the  Enndchrist,  Ars  Moriendi,  Ars  Memorandi, 
Cantica  Canticorum,  and  of  Die  Kunst  Cyromantia  of 
HartUeb.  This  last-named  book  gave  rise,  some  years 
ago,  to  an  extraordinary  statement  by  Dr.  John  Richardson, 
in  a  book  called  Recollections  of  the  last  Half  Century. 
Speaking  of  the  notorious  author  of  the  Shakespeare 
Forgeries,  Dr.  Richardson  wrote: — ''Ireland  is  said  to 
have  made  no  less  a  fool  of  Lord  Spencer,  the  great  book- 
collector,  who  purchased,  as  a  genuine  'block-book,'  an 
ingenious  imitation  in  india-ink  or  sepia,  ...  of  a  work 
called  Chiromancy i  .  •  for  which  piece  of  rubbish  his  Lord-  The  Han- 
ship,  I  believe,  paid  a  hundred  and  odd  guineas ;  and  it  is 
now  or  was  some  time  ago,  ...  at  Althorp,  carefully  pre- 
served from  contact  with  the  profane  atmosphere  beneath  a 
glass-case  in  the  Library."  In  such  a  statement  the 
'  Wlio  says  it  ?'  is  of  considerable  importance.  The  autho- 
rity proved,  on  inquiry,  to  be  "  the  late  Gordon  Urquhart, 
Esq.,  of  the  Navy  Pay  Office,"  ..."  who  was  concerned 
with  Ireland  in  severd  book  transactions."  Mr.  Urquhart 
is  known  certainly  as  a  collector — of  halters.*  He  was 
well  known  in  the  press-room  at  Newgate,  but  little 
known,  I  believe,  in  any  other  press-room,  or  in  Libraries. 
Originally,  the  story  was,  I  suppose,  one  of  Ireland's 
"Confessions."     It  is  just  as  authentic  as  Vortigem. 

There  is  no  need  to  enlarge  on  the  excellence  of  the 
modern  books  at  Althorp.     That  the  library  has  been  well 

•  "  At  Newgate  he  was  understood  to  have  the  eidree He  in- 
variably procured  from  Jack  Ketch  the  halters  by  which  the  unfortu- 
nate culprits  were  strangled,  which  he  carefully  preserved  as  mementoes 
oj  the  inita^ilUy  of  human  exktence."* — Richardson,  BecoUections,  u,  40. 
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Later  ad-  "  kcpt  up,"  by  thc  addition  of  books  really  essential,  is  one 
Ai^i  Li-  of  the  first  things  that  strikes  the  visitor,  although  the 
'*'*^-  want  of  better  classification  diminishes  the  full  effJsct  of  the 
library,  as  a  whole.  No  succeeding  Earl  has  vied  with  his 
illustrious  predecessor  as  a  collector — if  he  had  so  vied,  a 
new  mansion  would  have  been  needed — ^but  each  has 
added  something  towards  the  completeness  of  the  collec- 
tion. Lord  Brougham  has  given  us  some  proofs  of  the 
devotion  of  the  third  Earl  to  those  thorny  yet  delightful 
inquiries  which  elicit  from  the  material  world,  and  its  un- 
reasoniug  but  not  irrational  inhabitants,  their  testimony  to 
the  wisdom  and  gooduess  of  their  Creator.  Most  English- 
men know  something  of  his  devotion  to  Agriculture,  and 
especially  to  the  improvement  of  Stock ;  and  of  his  zeal  in 
scattering  broadcast  the  knowledge  he  had  laboriously 
acquired.  The  shelves  at  Althorp  show  books,  on  both 
classes  of  subject,  of  his  addition,  and  also  a  little  group 
of  handsome  green-coated  volumes — they  would  perhaps 
have  looked  still  better  in  pink — ^which  record,  in  his  own 
hand,  some  famous  "  runs."  Nothing  is  more  pleasant,  or 
more  fitting,  in  a  great  ancestral  library,  than  to  meet  with 
these  personal  memorials  of  its  successive  possessors,  and 
of  the  pursuits  which  gave  wings  to  their  hours  of  leisure, 
as  well  as  of  those  graver  pursuits  in  which  each  of  them 
— whether  as  soldier,  scholar,  agriculturist,  or  statesman — 
paid  his  fair  quota,  in  his  day  and  generation,  towards  the 
vast  sum  of  human  toil  and  of  human  endeavour. 

The  founder  of  the  Spencer  Library  lived  to  enter  his 
seventy-seventh  year.  In  the  last  year  but  one  of  his  life, 
he  wrote  to  Dibdin  :  *'  I  am  trying  my  hand  at  a  Classed 
Catalogue/'*     He  adds  an  expression  of  his  consciousness 

*  I  looked  some  months  aj^o.  with  no  small  interest,  at  the  scheme  of 
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that  it  was  somewhat  late  to  begin  a  new  task ;  but  the  The  later 
attempt  shows  vividly  how  thorough  had  been  that  love  of  J^^m 
his  books,  in  which,  next  after  the  supreme  consolations  of  ^p"'**'- 
Religion,  he  had  found  his  solace  under  the  inevitable  trials 
of  a  protracted  life.  How,  in  the  prime  of  manhood,  he 
had  discharged  the  duties  of  a  great  public  trust,  I  have 
(very  inadequately)  attempted  to  show,  both  from  contem- 
porary and  from  historic  testimony.  His  discharge  of  all 
the  relative,  local,  and  social  duties  of  Ufe  was  not  a  whit 
less  thorough.  Few  of  the  great  landowners  of  England 
have  ever  received  a  testimonial  more  honourable  both  to 
the  givers  and  to  the  receiver  than  that  presented  to  Lord 
Spencer  by  his  Northamptonshire  tenantry  in  1819.  His 
retirement  from  official  life  was  not  a  withdrawal  from 
public  labours,  but  an  exchange  of  them.  Hospitals  and 
Savings  Banks,  Literary  and  Religious  Institutions,  both 
in  town  and  country,  shared  with  the  local  duties  of  the 
Magistrates'  Room  and  Shire  Hall  the  time  released  from 
public  service  at  Westminster.  In  one  word,  his  career 
was  exemplary.  It  continued  to  be  so  under  circumstances 
of  personal  infirmity  which  were  touchingly  alluded  to  in 
his  Funeral  Sermon  at  Brington  Church.*  He  died  on 
the  10th  of  November,  1834.  Thirty  years  have  passed 
since  then,  but  it  is  not  yet  forgotten  that  the  announce- 
ment "  Lord  Spencer  is  dead**  made  the  departure  of  one  of 

"  classes  "  wliich  Lord  Spencer  had  drawn  up.    It  seemed  to  be  based 
on  Mr.  Home's  plan  made  for  the  British  Museum  in  1824. 

*  "  It  was  an  edifying  sight  to  see  one  struggling  with  age  and  in- 
firmity, and  scarcely  able  with  the  assistance  of  two  attendants  to  reach 
the  spot  where  he  desired  once  more  to  bend  his  feeble  knees  in  humble 
adoration  of  his  Lord;  and  to  receive  the  consecrated  elements... as 
pledges  of  that  Lord's  love,  and  in  remembrance  of  his  death."  Rose, 
Fwneral  Sermon  (Northamp.  1834).  This  last  appearance  at  Brington 
Church  was  just  three  weeks  before  Lord  Spencer's  death. 
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the  most  amiable  of  men  an  instromental  canse  of  the 
fiercest  political  storm  within  the  memory  of  this  genera- 
tion. The  third  Earl  retired  from  the  strife,  as  his  father 
had  done,  while  yet  in  the  vigour  of  his  powers,  and  like 
him  served  his  country  in  quiet  paths. 

The  noble  library  at  Althorp  vnll,  I  hope,  hand  down 
Lord  Spencer's  memory  to  a  very  remote  posterity.  It  is 
one  among  the  many  reasons  why  all  thoughtfid  Englishmen, 
down  to  the  humblest,  should  view  with  satisfaction  the 
strength  of  the  wisely-conservative  element  in  our  polity, 
that  some  of  the  best  possessions  of  a  house  and  lineage 
like  that  of  the  Spencers  are,  for  use  and  profit,  common 
possessions.  It  is  so  both  in  small  things  and  in  great. 
Many  a  noble  park  in  England  affords  to  the  poorest 
amongst  us  the  means  of  rejoicing  in  that  natural  beauty 
which  the  God  of  Nature  has  given  so  lavishly,  for  instruc- 
tion as  well  as  for  solace.  Every  farmer  in  England  may, 
if  he  please,  be  a  sharer  in  that  wealth  of  agricultural 
knowledge  and  skill  which  has,  in  large  measure,  been  piled 
up  by  the  efforts  made,  and  the  encouragements  given,  on  a 
great  scale,  by  great  landowners.  The  Lord  Arundel  who 
once  threw  in  the  teeth  of  a  Spencer  the  reproach — '  My 
Lord,  when  these  things  were  doing,  your  ancestors  were 
keeping  sheep ^  put  on  Parliamentary  record  a  piece  of  vital 
service  to  England,  which  later  Spencers  have  emulated 
and  surpassed.  Just  so  is  it  in  Literature.  The  common 
books  which  pass  into  the  hands  of  almost  the  humblest 
owe  something  of  their  merit  and  vitality  to  the  heaping  up 
of  rare  and  costly  books  in  such  collections  as  the  Spencer 
Library, — created  with  a  liberal  hand,  and  imparted  with 
a  liberal  heart. 

The  visitor  at  Althorp  who  leaves  the  house  at  its  north- 
west comer,  and  goes  up  a  beautifully  wooded  walk  towards 
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Brington  Church,  comes  presently  upon  a  stone  memorial 
of  the  planting-r-some  two  centuries  and  a  half  ago — of  the 
oaks  and  beeches  on  either  hand  of  him.  Upon  that  stone 
there  is  a  second  inscription,  on  which  both  the  history  of 
the  Spencer  Family  and  the  history  of  tlie  Spencer 
Library  afford  an  excellent  commentary.  The  inscription 
on  the  reverse  of  the  memorial-stone  reads  thus : — 

"  Up  and  bee  doing,  and  God  will  prosper." 
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APPENDIX  A. 

[Chap.  IV,  p.  58.] 

LIST  OF  KNOWN  CATALOGUES   OF  ENGLISH 
MONASTIC  LIBRARIES. 


1.  Gteneral  CataLogues:— 

John  Boston,  of  Bury :  [Comparative  List  of  books  in 
EngUsh  Monastic  Libraries].  Phillips  MS.  at  Middle  Hill. 
[About  to  be  printed  in  the  late  Mr.  Botfield's  Collection 
of  Monastic  Catalogues.] 

John  Leland :  Index  qiiorundam  Ubrorum  repertorum  in 
biblioikecia  Monasteriorum.  Cotton  MS.,  Vitellius,  C.  IX, 
ff.  227,  8. — [Portions  of  another  in  Royal  MS.  App. 
LXIX] 


II.  Special  Catalogues:— 

(1)  AUCKLAND  (Z)«r//tf»^).  Collegiate  Church.  MS. 
at  Durham :  Pox's  Register,  p.  26.  Libri  Col- 
legii  de  Auckland  Episcopi.  [Printed  in  Wills 
and  Inventories  (Surtees  Society),  pp.  101-103.] 
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(2)  BORDESLEY  {JTorcestersAire).  [List  of  books,  chiefly   Appeal  a. 

in  French,  given  by  Guy  de  Beauchamp,  Earl  of  logiJ  of 
Warwick,   to  Bordesley   Abbey,    early   in  the  SSSiSic 
fourteenth  century.]     Lambeth  MSS.,  No.  577, 
f.  18.     [Printed  in  Todd's  Illustrations  of  Gower 
and  Chancery  pp.  161, 162.] 

(3)  BRETTON    {Yorkshire).    MS.    Chartulary,   §.  Libn 

quorum  tituli  sequuntur,  8fc.  [Printed  by  Hunter, 
English  Monastic  Libraries,  pp.  1 — 7.] 

(4)  BURTON  {Staffordshire).     Additional  MS.,  Brit.  Mus. 

No.  23,944.  [A  collection  of  treatises  by  St. 
Augustine,  formeriy  belonging  to  this  Abbey. 
On  verso  of  fol.  157  :  Hos  habet  libros  EccCa 
Burton(B^ 

(5)  CANTERBURY  {Kent).     (1)  St.  Augustine's.     (A) 

MS.,  Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge  Historia  Mo- 
nasterii  S.  Auffustini,  ^  2  .  .  De  Libris.  [Modem 
Transcript  in  Harleian  MS.  686,  ff.  16  verso,  to 
18  verso.  Printed  in  Sir  J.  Romilly's  Series  of 
Chronicles  and  Memorials^  and  edited  by  Arch- 
deacon Hardwick.]  (B)  MS.,  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  D.  1-19. 

(2)  Cheist  Church.  Cotton  MS.,  Galba, 
E.  IV.,  f.  128,  recto,  to  f.  147,  verso.  Tituli 
Librorum  de  lAbraria  Ecclesia  Christi,  &c.  [First 
printed  in  Memoirs  of  Libraries,  1859,  i,  122 — 
235.  Extracts  from  this  Catalogue  are  amongst 
the  collections  of  Augustine  Baker  in  Jesus 
CoUege  MS.,  No.  75,  ff.  463,  verso,  to  467. 
Some  extracts  from  another  Canterbury  Cata- 
logue are  given  in  ff.  98  verso,  99  and  99  verso, 
of  a  MS.  vol.  of  Collections  by  Leland  (Cotton 
MS.;  Julius  C.  VI).] 
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(6)  COVENTRY  {WarwichAire).  St.  Mart's  Pwory. 
iogw»of  Bodley  MS.,  Digby,  No.  104. — ffii  sunt  Kbri 
ifonMtie  qno8  Johanues  de  Bruges  .  .  Bcripsit,  &c.  [Printed 
J^^  by  Hearae,  from  his  own  transcript  in  App.  to 

History  of  Glastonbury,  pp.  291  —293.] 

(7)  DEEPING  {Lincolnshire)   Priory.      Harleian   MS., 

3658  (Chartularium)  f.  74,  verso,  IsU  sunt  libri 
de  armariolo  Monachorum  de  Est-Depyny. 

(8)  DOVER  {Kenf).     St.  Martin's  Abbey.     Bodley  MS., 

920  (A.D.  1389.) 

(9)  DURHAM.     MS.  Cath.  Library,  B.iv.  24.     1.  Vetus 

Cataloyus,  &c.  (12th  century).  2.  lb.  (a.d. 
1391.  Libri  .  .  .  in  communi  armariolo  Dunelmi 
infra  Spendimentum,  &c.  3.  De  libraria  .  .  qtkB 
vocatur,  Spendment.  [With  others.  All  printed 
by  Botfield,  Cataloyi  Veteres,  &c.  Surtees 
Society,  1840.] 

(10)  EVESHAM    {Worcestershire).      Rawlinson  MS.  in 

Bodl.  Library,  A.  287;  13th  century;  and  Cotton 
MS.,  Vespasian,  B.  24.  §  De  qperibus  Thom(B 
de  Marleburwe  prioris.  [Printed  from  Bodley 
MS.  in  Chronicon  Abbati(B  de  Evesham,  in  Sir 
J.  Romilly*s  Series.  Edited  by  Mr.  Macray, 
1863.] 

(11)  EXETER  {Devonshire),     Exeter  Cathedral  MS.,  a.d. 

1327.  Inventarium  librorum  EcclesitB  Beati 
Petri  Exoniensis,  .  .  .  per  Ricardum  de  Bndlegh. 
— [Printed  in  Oliver's  Lives  of  the  Bishops  of 
Exeter,  pp.  301-310.] 

(12)  FLAXLEY  {Gloucestershire).     MS.  Cartulary  (on  a 

roll)  at  Middlehill,  formerly  belonging  to  the 
Wynniatt   family   of  Stanton.      [Some  of  the 
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books  are  mentioned  in  a  notice  of  this  Cartulary   Append  a. 
by  Sir  T.  Phillipps,   in    Transactiotis  of  Boyal  loguMof 
Society  of  Literature,  i,  54.]  ^"^"* 

(13)  GLASTONBURY    {Somersetshire.)       MS.    Trinity 

Coll., Cambridge.  Numerm  librorum  Glastoniensis 
EcclesicB,  &c.,  a.d.  1248.  [Printed  by  Heame 
in  App.  to  Joanni  Glastoniensis  Chronica,  432- 
444.] 

(14)  HEREFORD.      [Partially  printed  in   Catalogi  Li- 

brorum Manuscriptorum  Anfflia  Hibemia,  II, 
43-45,  1697.] 

(15)  HULNE   {Northumberland).      Carmelite    Priort. 

Harleian  MS.  3897,  f.  52.  (1)  [A  Classed 
Press  Catalogue  of  the  books  of  the  Priory  of 
Hulne.  Imperfect.  Begins  f.  42,  verso  .... 
F\rimti\m  E.  Item,  unum  volumen,  clara  manus, 
in  quo  continetur  in  sermonibus  Bamardus  super 
Cantica,  &c.  [Printed  by  Botfield,  in  Appendix 
to  Durham  Catalogues,  ut  supra!] 
(2)  Libraria  Textus  Theologia. 

(16)  JARROW  {Durham).    Cell  to  Durham.    MS.  Dur- 

ham  Cath.  Library,  Status  .  .  .  de  Jar  row  per  . . . 
Johannes  Swan,  a.d.  1491.  [Printed  in  Invento- 
ries of  Jarrow  and  Monk  Wearmouth.  Surtees 
Society,  1854.] 

"  liber  Petri  Le  Neve,  Norroy,  1704." 

(17)  LANTHONY  {Gloucestershire).     Harleian  MS.,  460. 

Examinatio  et  visus  librorum  Lanthon*  juxfa  GIou- 
cestriam, Primi  Armani  primus  gradus,  &c. 

(18)  LEICESTER.     St.  Mary's  Abbey.     Laud  MS.  in 

Bodl.  Library,  No.  623,  formerly  No.  1415. 
Reffistrufn  Librorum   Monaslerii  B.  Maria  de 
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Appendix  A.  Ptatis  Leyccstria.     [By  William  Charyte.     a.d. 

iggnaiof  1492.   Printed  in  Nichols'  Leicestershire,  I,  p.  1, 

Engliah  101-108.] 


^Zl  ^^^^  LONDON.  (1)  Elstng  Spital.  MS.  Cotton 
Roll,  XIII,  10.  Inventarium  bonorum  B.  Maria 
de  Elsynffy  &c.  [Printed  in  Malcolm's  Londinium 
Bedimvum,  i,  29,  30.] 

(2)  Saint  Paul's.  MS.  Hatton.  (A  Roll.) 
Kalendarium,  sive  Inventorium  indentatum;  &c. 
[Printed  by  Dugdale  in  Appendix  to  the  History 
of  Saint  PauCs  Cathedral^  Sir  H.  EUis*  edition, 
pp.  392-401.] 

(20)  MELSA  (ZorMire).   Betfistrum  Monasteni  de  Melsa. 

[Ff.  241,  verso,  to  245.  Beginning,  after  an 
enumeration  of  Service  Books,  Item^  Liber  unus 
de  Begtda  Sancti  Benedicti,  &c.  Ending  Ora- 
tiones,  cum  Sermonibus  et  aliai] 

(21)  PETERBOROUGH   {Northamptonshire).     Matricu^ 

larium  Libraria  Monasterii  Burgi  Sancti  Petri, 
&c.  [Printed  in  Gunton's  History  of  Peter- 
borough, pp.  173-224,  and  reprinted  in  the 
Leipsic  Journal  Serapeum^ 

(22)  RAMSEY  [Huntingdonshire).    MS.  Cotton  Roll,  II, 

16.     (Imperfect.)     Beginning: les,  liber 

de  coelo  et  mundo  ....  ending :  Summa  Magistri 
Galfridi  Hasped,  in  uno  volumine. 

(23)  BEADING  (Berishire).   Hi  sunt  libri  qui  continentur 

in  Badingensi  Ecdesia.  [Printed,  from  a  MS. 
Cartulary,  formerly  belonging  to  Mr.  WoUascot,  in 
CoeA^es' History  of  Beading  (Supplement  of  1809).] 

(24)  RIEVAUX  {Yorkshire).     Jesus  College  MS.,  Cam- 

bridge,  N.  B.  17.  Hi  sunt  libri  Sancta  Maria 
BievalT.     [14th  century.     Printed,  from  a  tran- 
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script  of  the  Jesus  MS.,  in  Memoirs  of  Libraries,  ^>«naix  a. 
1,  333-341 ;  printed  also  by  Halliwell  in  JReliquia  logimof 
Jnttqua.\  moLuc 

(25)  ROCHESTER  {Kent).    St.  Andrew's  Prioey.  a.d.  "^^^ 

1202.  Ifibrarium  beati  Andrea.  Royal  MS., 
5.  B.  12,  ff.  2,  3.  [Printed  by  Mr.  W.  B.  Rye, 
in  Arch(Bologia  Cantiana^  vol.  III.] 

(26)  SAINT  ALBANS   {Hertfordshire).    Arandel  MS., 

34,  ff.  74-76  {JRe^tstrum  S.Albani),  Dona  notabiiia 
Monasterio  coUata  temporibm  dicti  Abbatis  [i.  e. 
Joannis  Whetehamstede] ;  §  Factura  librorum,  &c. 

(27)  SHERBORNE  (Dorsetshire).     MS.  in  the  Imperial 

Library  at  Paris  [No.  943  ?J. 

(28)  SYON  {Middlesex).     Parker  MS.  in  Corpus  Christi 

College,  Cambridge,  No.  141.  Beyistrum  Biblio- 
thec(B  de  Syon.     [ISth  century.] 

(29)  TITCHPIELD  {Hampshire).    MS.  formerly  in  the 

Library  of  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Portland, 
entitled,  JRememoratorium  de  Tychefelde^  &c. 
[Tom.  ii,  (1)  De  situ  et  forma  Libraries  Monas- 
terii  de  Tichfeld,  f.  1 ;  (2)  Begistrum  Librorum 
Monasterii,  &c.,  ff.  2-31.]  [Excerpts  from  these 
Titchfield  Registers  are  in  Harleian  MSS.,  6602 
and  6603.  They  were  made  by  Greorge  Harbin 
in  1739;  and  collated  by  Sir  F.  Madden  in 
1830.  The  second  volume  is  no  longer  in  the 
Duke's  Library  or  Muniment  Room;  or,  at 
least,  is  not  known  to  be  there.] 

V  See  Sir  F.  Midden'i  MS.  DoU  on  fly-lttf  of  Harleian  MS.  680S. 

(30)  WESTMINSTER.   MS.  in  Abbey  Library,  No.  230. 

[Maittaire's  list  in  Cataloffi  Librorum  Manuscript 
torum  (1697),  like  other  Cathedral  lists  in  that 
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Appendix  A,  volumc,  caiinot  be  regarded  as  a  Catalogue  of 

loKnesof  thc  Monostic  Library ;  nor,  indeed,  is  Maittaire's 

SJS^uc  ^  "  Catalogue  '*  in  any  sense.] 

^ZZ,     (^^)  WHITBY  {Yorkshire).     [Printed  in  Young's  ffisiory 

of  Whitby  and  Streoneshalh  Abbey^  vol.  ii,  pp. 

918-920;    in    Charlton^s    History   of  Whitby, 

p.  lis.     Abridged  in  Memoirs  of  Libraries,  i, 

109,  110.] 

(32)  WINCHESTER  {Hampshire).     Winchester  College 

MS.  Zibri  CoUeyii  B.  MaricB  prbpe  Winton, 
[Printed  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Gunner,  in  Archao- 
logical  Journal,  xv,  59-74.] 

(33)  YORK.     (1)  St.  Petee's  Monastery.    Alcuini  De 

Pontificibm  et  Sanctis  Ecdesia  Eboracensis 
Poema,  [in  Grale's  Scriptores  XV,  iii,  730.] 

There  are  several  notioes  of  books  given  to  St.  Peter's  libraiy 
at  York  in  the  TestamevUa  Ehoraeenaia,  and  in  lUchmond  WiUa 
and  Inventories,  published  by  the  Snrtees  Society. 

(2)  Friars  Hermits.     Trinity  College  MS., 
Dublin. 
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APPENDIX  B. 

[Chap.  VII,  p.  159.] 

ANCIENT  LIBRARY  OF  THE  KINGS  OP 
ENGLAND.— THE  COLLECTION  OF  KING 
EDWARD  THE  SIXTH 

When  that  part  of  the  text  was  written  which  related  to  ^^^^ 
the  -Royal  Library,  as  it  was  in  the  time  of  King  Ed-   ^J*~y  ^ 
ward  VI,  I  had  not  yet  seen  the  admirable  life  of  Edward,  wardVL 
prefixed  by  Mr.  J.  G.  Nichols  to  his  collection  of  that 
Prince's  Literary  Remains,  printed    for  the  Roxburghe 
Club.     It  is  useless  now  to  regret  that  the  printed  books 
of  the  Royal  collection  were  not,  like  its  manuscripts,  kept 
apart,  when  received  by  George  the  Second's  gift.     But 
great  as  is  the  difficulty  of  identifying  those  gathered  by 
our  Kings,  severally,  Mr.  Nichols  has  succeeded  in  making 
a  most  interesting  list  of  such  of  the  printed  volumes, 
at  present  scattered  throughout  the  general  library  of  the 
British  Museum,  as  bear  indisputable  (or  almost  indis- 
putable)  marks   of  having  been   added   to   the  original 
Royal  library  by  Edward  the  Sixth. 

That   list   includes   the    Biblia  Rabbinica   printed   by      printed 
Romberg  at  Venice,  in  1547,  bound  (as  three  volumes  jT^/^id 
instead  of  four)  in   crimson  velvet;   Froschover's   Latin  ^^^'^[JJ^ 
Bible   of  the   same  date,  magnificently  bound   in   green  ^ 
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AppeikuxB.  velvet,  but  having  now  a  leather  back  adorned  with  crowns 
uwLibnJof  and  roses,  and  with  the  king's  monogram;  a  Tyndale's 
EdwMdVL  £;ugijgtj  Testament,  which  has  lost  its  title  page  as  well  as 
its  original  binding ;  the  Vecchio  Teatamento  of  Bruccioli 
(1 540) ;  ihelTamilies  of  1 547,  printed  by  Whitchurche ;  Peter 
Martyr's  Tractatio  de  Sacramento  Eucharistia  (1549)  ; 
Ochino's  TragcBdie  of  the  Usurped  Primade  of  the  Bishop 
of  Rome  (translated  by  Ponet,  from  the  author's  manu- 
script, 1549);  the  Homilia  of  Rudolph  Gualther  (Zurich, 
1553)  bound  in  leather  curiously  gilt  with  arabesque 
borders ;  the  Homilies  of  John  Hofmeister  (1549) ;  the 
Basil  edition  of  Castalio's  Psalter,  &c.,  of  1547;  the 
Paraphrasis  in  triginta  Psalmoa  of  Flaminio  (1552);  the 
Monarchia  de  N.  8.  Jem  Christo  of  John  Anthony  Pan- 
thera  Parentino  (1545);  the  treatise  De  ampliiudine  Mtae- 
ricordia  Dei,  with  other  translations  from  the  Italian,  by 
Curio,  dedicated  by  the  translator  to  Edward  in  1650  ; 
Hooper's  Oversight  and  Deliberacion  upon  the  Holy  Prophet 
Jonas  (1550),  and  Agnes  D'Albiac's  Lit>re  de  Job,  traduit 
en  poesie  Frangoise  (1552) ;  both  also  dedicated,  as  well 
as  presented,  to  the  king.  Mr.  Nichols  has  identified  many 
other  theological  works  as  having  belonged  to  Edward,  but 
these  are  the  most  conspicuous. 

In  Classics,  the  Basil  Herodotus(  1541)  and  Thucydides 
(1540)  bound  in  one  volume;  the  Aldine  In  omnes  de 
Arte  Rhetorica  M.  Tullii  Ciceronis  libros  Commentaria 
(1546);  Etienne  Dolet's  Questions  Tusculanes ;  the 
Galen  of  1549 ;  the  Italian  translation  of  Ptolemy,  printed 
at  Venice  in  1548, — a  copy  with  rich  illuminations,  having 
the  look  of  a  New- Year's  gift ;  and  two  or  three  treatises 
of  Plutarch,  are  the  only  additions,  as  it  seems,  to  the 
royal  collection  clearly  traceable  to  King  Edward  VI.  A 
fine  copy  of  the  Basil  Edition  of  the  Orationes  Philippics 
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of  Cicero,  dedicated  and  presented  to  the  King  by  Curio,  its    AppeniixB. 
editor,  in  1551,  has,  like  many  other  works  of  which  inci-  vh^u^at 
dental  notice  is  extant,  disappeared.     Several  royal  volumes  ^**'«* 
of  this  as  of  other  periods  now  to  be  seen  in  the  British 
Museum  appear  nevertheless  to  have  been,  for  a  time, 
severed  from  the  rest.    They  bear  the  marks  of  intermediate 
private  ownership,   but  have  in  various   ways  found  at 
length  their  proper  resting-place. 

In  History  and  PoUtics,  Mr.  Nichols  has  identified 
copies  of  the  Coronica  General  de  todo  Espana  of  Pero 
Anton  Beuler;  the  Cronica  de  E»pana  of  Pedro  de  Va- 
lera;  the  Historie  Moderne  of  Mark  Guazzo  (1540),  and 
also  his  subsequent  book  of  1645;  the  Deacriptio  priaca 
urbis  Boma  (1544),  bound  with  another  treatise  on  the 
same  subject  of  1540;  Falco's  treatise  on  the  Anti- 
quities of  Naples,  also  of  1549;  Paul  Eber^s  Calen- 
darium  Jffistoricum ;  Lord  Staflford's  IVue  differens  be- 
tween the  Recall  Power  and  the  Ecdeaiaaticall  Power ; 
The  Ordre  of  the  Hospital  of  S.  Bartholomewe's  (1552) ; 
the  Seconde  Apologie  contre  les  calomnies  dea  Imperiaulx 
(1552) ;  together  with  some  volumes  of  the  Statutes. 

In  modem  Poetry,  Mr.  Nichols'  list  contains  only  the 
Petrarch  of  1534  ;  and  in  what  may  here  be  termed  "  Lite- 
rary Miscellanies,"  Cardan  Be  Subtilitate,  and  John  Vives, 
Be  V  TJfficio  del  Marito,  come  9%  debbeportare  verso  la  moglie. 
But  the  list,  it  will  be  remembered,  comprises  only  such 
books  as,  after  the  lapse  of  more  than  three  centuries,  have 
continued  to  bear  some  special  mark  of  their  ovmership  by 
King  Edward. 

Among  the  Royal  Manuscripts  which  are  similarly 
traceable  are  the  Latin  Poems  of  Nicholas  Denisot  (12.  A. 
VII) ;  a  '  Petit  Becueil  de  PEstat  des  Princes,  compiled 
by  Peter  Du  Ploich  (16.  E.  XXXVII,  the  gift  of  which  the 
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AppendixB.  author  elsewhere  says  was  munificently  rewarded  by  the 
theubruyof  King;  another  little  compilation  by  the  same  author 
^Edwani  ^jg  g  XXIII)  who  was  tcachcr  of  French  at  Oxford;  a 
Sermon  of  Latimer's  (18  B.  XX);  a  poem,  by  William 
Forrest,  entitled  Tlie  Poesy e  of  Princely  Practise  (17 
D.  Ill) ;  and  an  English  translation  of  Barbaro's  Vtayffi 
aUa  Tana,  in  Persia,  in  India,  &c.,  made  by  the  unfortu- 
nate Clerk  of  the  Council,  William  Thomas.  This  MS.  is 
now  17.  C.  X. 

In  the  University  Library  of  Cambridge  there  is  an  in- 
teresting manuscript  translation  of  Paleario's  famous  trea- 
tise On  the  benefits  of  Christ's  death,  which  once  belonged 
to  Anne  Seymour,  Duchess  of  Somerset,  and  by  her  was 
lent  to  Edward,  who  has  written  in  it  two  inscriptions,  one 
of  which  reads  thus : — 

*'  Fa\£k  18  dede,  if  iihe  vnthout  workea, 
Yowr  loving  neveu 
Edwa/rd," 


APPENDIX  C. 

JN  ATTEMPT  TOWARDS  A  BRIEF  SYNOPTI- 
CAL VIEW  OF  THE  PUBLIC  RECORDS, 
NOW  COLLECTED  IN  THE  NEW  ROLLS 
HOUSE. 

[Chap.  IX,  p.  210.] 

I  ENDEAVOUR  in  the  subjoined  Tabular  Views  of  the  Re- 

\  cords  to  supply — at  least  in  some  small  measure — a  want 

which  I  have  long  felt  during  my  own  researches,  both  at 

the  late  State  Paper  Office  and  at  the  Rolls  House.     Mr. 
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Thomas'  Handbook  to  the  Public  Records  has  several  merits, 
but  in  my  own  case,  as  in  some  others,  it  has  wholly  failed 
to  give  real  help.  To  put  it  in  few  words,  Mr.  Thomas 
begifiB  with  what  is — to  those  who  need  any  "  Handbook" 
at  all — ^the  merely  technical  and  obscure  terminology  of  his 
subject,  instead  of  beginning  with  plain  terms,  and  sub- 
ordinating to  them^  the  technicalities.  He  multiplies 
divisions  instead  of  simplifying  them.  He  gives  to  what 
is  trivial,  just  the  same  prominence  as  to  what  is  essential. 
Whilst  adopting  an  alphabetical  arrangement,  he  cancels 
its  advantages  by  using  a  whole  series  of  alphabets  in 
which  the  same  headings  continually  recur.  And  he 
adds  to  the  perplexities  thus  arising  by  a  multitude  of  re- 
ferences which  are  so  truly  "  cross-references''  that  they 
perpetually  send  the  reader  from  page  to  page,  and  back 
again.  The  one  cardinal  merit  of  a  '*  Handbook''  is  to 
give  the  information  sought  for  at  a  single  view ;  not  at 
two  views,  or  twenty.* 

Here,  and  now,  I  can  deal  only,  or  almost  only,  with  the 
chief  headings  of  the  subject-matter  of  the  Records,  and 
must  pass  over  most  of  the  minor  headings.  I  offer  my 
"  Synoptical  Tables"  simply  as  a  small  help  to  such  of  my 
fellow-searchers  at  the  Rolls,  as  may  chance  to  fall  in  with 

*  So  curioTiBlj  infelicitoas  is  Mr.  Thomas,  in  this  particular,  that  in 
dealing  with  the  gpreatest  historic  names, — "  fiuniliar  in  our  months  as 
household  words," — he  contrives  to  bury  them.  There  are  (to  take  a 
modem  example)  in  the  Rolls  House  documents  about  Napoleon  I,  but 
the  word  "Napoleon"  will  be  looked  for  in  vain  in  Mr.  Thomas' 
book  or  in  its  Index.  Yet  that  book,  despite  its  obvious  &ults,  was  a 
piece  of  real  public  service.  It  was  a  decided  improvement  upon  its 
predecessors.  And  with  other  useful — but  always  overhasty — labours 
of  its  author  it  deserves  honourable  memory.  Without  its  aid  I  should 
scarcely  have  ventured  to  make  this  attempt  at  a  synoptical  view  of  the 
Records.  I  have  also  derived  more  valuable  help  from  Mr.  Hardy's 
twenty-fourth  Report  (1863),  as  well  as  from  the  twenty-two  annual 
Reports  of  Sir  P.  PaJgrave. 
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this  volume.  I  think  that  in  my  own  case  access,  years 
ago,  to  such  Synopsis,  imperfect  as  it  is,  would  have 
saved  me  a  world  of  time,  and  some  disappointments. 
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1864. 

TABLB  THE  MTZSZ)— ALPHABETICAL. 

*j|c*  The  words  in  ClSUreildOIl  type  indicate  the 
name  of  that  particular  branch  of  the  Record  Service  to 
which  the  documents  referred  to,  technically  belong : — 

As "  Ohancery"'— "  Exchequer ''— "  Trea- 
sury,''— and  so  on ;  and  after  all  such  words  the 
word  **  Records ''  is  implied.  Similarly,  after  the 
word  Domestic,  or  the  word  Foreign,  the  word 
"  Correspondence^  is  always  to  be  understood.  The 
abbreviation  "  S.  P.  D."  means  "  State  Paper 

Department/' 

When  ["Old  Chapter  House  mark,  A—,"]  or  the 

like,  is  added  to  an  entry,  it  means  that  the  Book 
referred  to  belonged  formerly  to  the  "Treasury 
OP  Receipt,"  and  the  use  of  those  marks  still 
enables  Readers  to  obtain  speedily,  at  the  New  Rolls 
House,  the  volumes  of  that  ancient  Library  of  the 
Exchequer.  The  headings  in  Italic  capitals  denote 
technical  terms  not  indicative  of  the  subject-matter  of 
the  Records.  The  sign  ^  stands  for  the  word  ''Also'' 
The  sign  =  stands  for  the  word  "  See  J'     lu  a  few 
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AMBASSADORS.  Records  relating  to  the  Instructions, 
Credentials,  Functions,  Ceremonies,  Rights,  Duties, 
or  Payment,  of  Ambassadors.  Chancery:  Close 
Rolls ;  Patent  BoUs ;  Treaty  Rolls;  Royal  Letters; 
Issue  Books;  Issue  Rolls;  Warrants.  Also,  Ex- 
chequer and  Exchequer  of  Receipt. 
Also,  S.  P.  D. :  Foreign :  [Separate  Collection  on 
Ambassadors  and  Ministers  Extraordinary ;  and  Cor- 
respondence^ passim;  Secretary  s  Letter  Books; 
Stepney  Papers, — the  volume  entitled  "Berlin,  1698;*' 
^  Williamson  Papers, — ^Vols.  177-186,  inclusive.] 

AMERICA=CoLONiES.  [And  so  as  to  other  proper 
names  of  GolOUieS.] 

AMERICAN  LOYALISTS,  Claims  of.  [1784-1810.] 
Commissions. 

ARITHMETIC— "  Treatise  on  Arithmetic,  for  Lady 
Nevile;"  temp.  Hen.  VIII.  [Perhaps  the  "Lady 
Nevile  of  Hunslaite,'*  mentioned  in  the  Darcy  Papers 

of  1518:]   Treasury  of  Receipt  of  the 
Exchequer:— 

[Old  Chapter  House  mark  B  y^;] 

ARMY.— Chancery:  Close  iZo//*.—*  Treasury 
of  Receipt  of  the  Exchequer:  Books  of 

Charges,  &c.,  Temp.  Hen.  VIII. 

[Old  Chapter  House  marks — 

A^toAA.   A-i-   aA-   aA.    B-^1 
^Vd^^2\'   ^27'   ^22'   ^23'    "l?--" 

*  S.  P.  D.  Domestic.   ^  Treasury  Papers. 

*  War  Office  Papers. 

♦,*  Open  to  1820. 
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*h  Audit  Office  Papers. 

*,*  Not  open  to  the  public. 

*t  Land  Revenue  Records.    [See  also  Mi- 
litia. 

ASKE'S  REBELLION.     [Depositions  and  Examinations ; 

and  other  Papers.]    Treasury  of  the  Receipt 
of  Exchequer  :— 

2  2  2 

[Old  Chapter  House  marks —  aS^A.^;    B^ .] 

/o         o\)         /i 

ATTAINDERS =Ceime. 

Audit  Office  Papers,  1558-1847.  [All  the  Cata- 
logues and  Inventories  are  Manuscript.] 

*#*  The  Audit  Office  Documents  are  not  open  to 
the  public. 


B. 
BEAUMONT,  John.     Inventory  of  Beaumont's  Lands, 

&c.    Temp.  Edw.  VI.    Treasury  of  Receipt 
of  the  Exchequer  :— 

[Old  Chapter  House  mark,  A—.] 

BEDFORD  LEVEL  Awards.    Chancery  {Petty  Ba^f). 

[Only,  as  yet,  partially  transferred,  1864.] 
BIBLE.      "Tropes    and    Figures  of    Holy  Scripture." 

Treasury  of  Receipt  of  the  Exchequer : 

[Old  Chapter  House  mark,  A  —  •] 

BOUNDARY  COMMISSIONS,  Papers  of  the  ParUa- 
mentary  Boimdaries  Commission,  1831-1832.  Muni- 
cipal Boundaries,  1835-1836. — Commissions. 
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BRITISH  BIOGRAPHY.  [In  addition  to  the  obvioos 
and  almost  inexhanstible  biogrqihical  matter  scattered 
thrcnighoatthe  Records  and  State  P^^ktb,  there  are.in 
S.  P.  D.9  and  amongst  the  Exchequer  documents, 
some  special  coIlectkHis,  more  or  less  fllnstrathre  of 
the  fives  ci  the  following,  amongst  other,  conspicnoos 
personages : — Cardinal  Wolset  ;  Lord  Lisle  ;  Tho- 
mas, Lord  Cromwell  ;  Thomas  Wbiotheslet,  Earl 
of  Southampton ;  Mart,  Queen  of  Scots ;  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  ;  Secretary  Conwat  ;  Algernon  Stdnst  ; 
Sir  Joseph  Williamson;  Sir  Leoline  Jenkins; 
Sir  Thomas  Wilson.] 

BRITISH  LOCAL  HISTORY.  [A  CoUection  of  Papers, 
in  24  volumes,  arranged  alphabetically  according  to 
Counties.]     Domestic,  S.  P.  D. 

BRITTANY,  Chancery  of.  Examinations,  1514.— Trea- 
sury Of  the  Receipt  of  the  Exchequer:— 

[Old  Chapter  House  mark,  Ag^J 

C. 

CiESAR  MANUSCRIPTS.  [An  Index  to  the  MS. 
Collections  of  Sir  Julius  Caesar,  1676.]— S.  P.  D. 
Williamson  Papers,  Vol.  88. 

CALAIS  ACCOUNTS.— Treasury  of  Receipt  of 
the  Exchequer  :— 

[Old  Chapter  House  marks,  C  yto  j.]    ^  Papers  re- 
lating to  Calais. — S.  P.  D.,  Domestic. 
CANTERBURY,  See  of.     [Inventory  of  the  Muniments  of 
the  See  of   Canterbury,  1330.] — Treasury  Of 
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CANTERBURY,  continued. 

Receipt  of  the  Exchequer  :— 

[Old  Chapter  House  mark.  A—.] 

The  title  reads :  CopiAtla  Car<9  Befi  in  ThesamO  Arehvepi  Canfi. 

CARDINAL  COLLEGE,  Oxford.  Accounts,  Rentals, 
Statutes,  &c.— Treasury  of  Receipt  of  the 
Exchequer  :— 

[Old  Chapter  House  marks — 

CATALOGUES    OF   BOOKS.— S.   P.  D.,   Domestic. 

»J<  lb.  JTiUiamaon  Papers. 
CATHERINE  of  Arragon,  Queen  Consort  of  England. — 

Treasury  of  Receipt  of  the  Exchequer : 

[Papers  relating  to   Q.  Catherine's   Divorce.      Old 

4  4 

Chapter  House  marks —  A-  07  5    ■^5"-' 

CECIL  PAPERS.— Catalogue  of  the  CecU  State  Papers, 

preserved  at  Hatfield.  (4  vols.) — Miscellaneous. 

*,*  These  volumes  were  transcribed  from  the 
Hatfield  Catalogue  by  permission  of  the  Marquis  of 
Salisbury,  but  are  not  open  to  the  Public. 

CENSUS  OPPIOE  Papers,  1801-1841.— Mis- 
cellaneous. 

CHAMBERLAIN'S  (Loed)  Office  Papers,  1541-1759.— 

Miscellaneous. 

[Chancery  Records,  The,  oenerallt,  extend  from 
1066  to  I860.] 

30 
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CHARTERS. — Chancery : — Carter  Antiqua,  Conquest 
to  Henry  III ;  Charter  Eolh,  1  John  to  8  Henry  VHI ; 
[Inventory  printed  in  Third  and  Fourth  Reports.] 
Patent  Rolls. 

CHARLES  THE  FIRST,  Kin(f  of  England,  &c.— Estates 
of— Exchequer. — ^  S.  P.  D.,  Domestic:  Intee- 
REGNUM  Papers  ;  and  Charles  II  (early  volumes). 

CHINA,  Early  Intercourse  with.     S.  P.  D.     Domestic, 

CHRIST'S  COLLEGE,  Cambridge.     Statutes,  1508.— 

Tr espsury  of  Receipt  of  the  Exchequer ; 

6 
[Old  Chapter  House  mark,   A  ^  .] 

CHURCH  LIVINGS,  Valuations,  &c.,  of.  Temp.  Hen. 
VIII.    lb.   [Chapter  House  Books.     Old  Marks— 
A   4      .4      .6^3-, 
^2l     "^26     ^5     ^26J 

Exchequer:  Noucb  Rolls  [Printed];  Taxatio 
[Printed]  ;  Valor  Ecclesiasticus  [Printed].  ^  Chan- 
cery: Close  Rolls;  Patent  Rolls;  Commonwealth 
Surveys  ;  ^  Williamson  Papers,  S.  P.  D.,  Vols.  3,  4. 

CHURCH  PROPERTY.  Inventories  of  Church  Goods, 
6  Edw.  VI.  Exchequer  (Queen's  Remembrancer, 
&c.)     [Printed  in  Seventh  and  Ninth  Reports.] 

CIVIL  LIST.— Civil  List  Books  [1698-1816,  Catalogued.] 
Civil  List  Disposition  Books  [1763-1834.  Printed 
Calendar  in  Seventh  Report.]  Annual  Civil  Lists 
[a  MS.  Catalogue  or  Inventory,  from  1727  to  1802]. 

—Treasury. 

CLOSE  ROLLS— Chancery.  [Begin  with  6th  of 
K.  John.     Printed  to  11th  Hen.  III.] 

*'  The  Records  intituled  Rotuli  Litterarum  Clausa- 
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CLOSE  ROLLS,  continued. 

rum,  or  'Close  RoiiLs/  are  a  series  of  parchment 
Rolls,  commencing  . .  a.d.  1204,  on  which  are  re- 
corded . .  all  Mandates,  Letters,  and  Writs,  of  a  private 
nature.  They  are  denominated  Close,  in  contradis- 
tinction to  another  series  of  Rolls  called  Patent." — 
Hardy,  Introduction  to  the  Close  BoUs. 

[An  Inventory  from  John  to  Elizabeth  is  printed  in 
Second,  Third,  and  Fourth  Reports  of  Sir  F.  Palgrave.] 

COINAGE.— Ohancery :  Close  Rolls:  Mint  Bolls; 
PatentBoUs.  ^S.P.D.  Domestic.^  Treasury  Of 

Receipt  of  Exchequer.    ^Exchequer: 

Accounts  [various] ;  Book  of  Charges  of  the  Mint 
House.  18  Hen.  VIII,  1526,  [Old  C.  House  mark— 

A  gy-]   ^  Treasury:  §  Mint  Affairs. 

COLONIAL  OFFICE  PAPERS.— (1)  Correspondence, 
&c.,  from  1574  to  1688.  [71  volumes  of  Papers,  and 
109  Entry  Books.— S.  P.  D.     Colonial. 

(2)  Correspondence,  1689-1788  ["America  and 
West  Indies,"  357  volumes];  ^  Id.  (Board  of  Trade) 
1689-1717;  »i*  Subsequent  Papers,  from  1784  to 
1829.    [In  course  of  arrangement.]     S.  P.  D. 

*#*  Open  to  1702,  and  also  from  1703  to  1760, 
as  respects  all  Papers  not  relating  to  North  America. 

COMMISSARIAT  PAPERS.— 
England,  1798-1844. 
Ireland,  1798-1822. 

Colonies,  1780-1848.— Miscellaneous. 
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COMMON  PLEAS  RECORDS  [1179-1849 
Alienation  Office,  1571-1834;  Com.  Pleas  Registrai 
1838-49]. 

COMMONWEALTH  AND  PROTECTORATE.— /)c 
mestic  Correspondence  S.  P.  D.  ^  "Interregnur 
Papers'*;  ^  ''Composition  Papers."  [183  volume 
^  Unbound  papers.] 

COMMON  PRAYER  BOOK,  Sealed  Copies  of  [depositee 
pursuant  to  "  Act  of  Uniformity."]     Chancery. 

CONWAY  AND  THROCKMORTON  PAPERS.  153S 
1705. — S.  P.  D.  [In  course  of  incorporation  wit 
Domestic  Correspondence.^ 

CORONATION  ROLLS  [From  Edw.  II,  but  broken  i 
series.] — Chancery. 

COUNCIL  BOOKS. 

[The  General  Series  of  the  Privy  Council  Book 
remains  in  the  Privy  Council  Office,  but  those  c 
the  Interregnum  Councils,  and  one  earlier  volume 
embracing  5  and  6  P.  and  Mary,  and  part  of  1  Eliz 
are  in  S.  P.  D.] 

*♦*  Printed  from  10  Rich.  II  to  83  H.  VIII,  unde 
the  Editorship  of  the  late  Sir  N.  H.  Nicolas. 

COUNCIL  OF  STATE  [Commonwealth].— Order  Books 
Entry  Books ;  Letter  Books ;  and  Warrant  Books 
[103  volumes]— 1649  to  1660.  S.P.D.  Domestic 
Interregnum.  Vols.  29-131,  inclusive.  Other  Recorc 
[26  volumes],  lb.  Vols.  132-157. 

COURTENAY,  Henry,  Uarl  of  Devon,  and  Marquess  t 
Exeter,  K,G.     Household  Books,  15  and  17  Hei 

VIII  [1525-7]— Treasury  of  the  Receip 
of  Exchequer :— 


1 
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COURTENAY,  continued. 

[Old  Chapter  House  marks,  respectively, 
2  6  -, 

2 
Book  of  Expenses.     lb.  [Old  mark  B.  -;-.] 

CRIME— S.  P.  D.    Domestic.    *  Chancery :    Close 

Bolls;  Parliament  Bolls.    ^  Queen's  Bench: 

Baga  de  Secretis. 
CROMWELL,  Thomas,  Lord  Cromwell  (Accounts,  Inven- 
tories, and  other  papers.)   Treasury  of  the  Re- 
ceipt of  Exchequer :  [Chapter  House  Books. 

Old  marks,  B.  2  ;  B  -L ;  ]  _  .  [Diary.]  lb.— 
"  Books  of  Specialities."  lb.  [A.  ^.]—  Cata- 
logues of  Deeds  and  Writings,  Tb.      A  —      Catalogue 

of  Obligations  and  other  Writings  24  Hen.  VIH, 
1532.  lb.  [A  ±J. 

CRUSADES.— Chancery :  aose  Rolls. 
CUSTOM-HOUSE   PAPERS.     1677— 1847.— Trea- 
sury. 

CYPHERS,  DIPLOMATIC,  Collections  of.  S.  P.  D. 
Foreign  [Eight  volumes  from  Eliz.  to  Charles  II.  Num- 
bered 1—6,  and  "  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,"  22,  23.] 

D. 
DANIELL,   John   and  Jane,   of   Dewsbury  in  Clie»hire. 
Danyell's  Disasters  [Addressed  to  James  I] . — Trea- 
sury of  Receipt  of  the  Exchequer;— 


«0      5T3KOfTICJkL  TIEW  %j^  THE  PCWIC  SE)D»D& 

VASIELU  ^AUiMMei. 

Old  aa{<a^  Hock  Bsrk    C  JL'. 

I    DELIXQUENTS' ESTATES.    S.P.D.    ii^Ksfir.-Iii- 

!  tenegniici  [^Froni  toL  274  to  fid '^iSfl/sena;'' and 

j  ToL  2^5  to  ToL  ^5,  inciiHie  '^Gnem  series ;"  VoL  275 

!  coGtaim  the  IndoL;;     *•  Rirfe  of  ChinB,  1652.''— 

Ab  Alphabetical  Catakgne,  acronfiii^  to  Definquents' 

Dailies  in  Palaaer  series  of  Catecdais,  &&,  No.  74. 

j  Also,  Iknmedic:  '^  Roralbt  Cooipoatioo  Fkpefs." 

I  [Tint  ttrUt.   Fnxn  VcL'2»4  .S^to  409  A^  inda- 

shre.     113  Tohimes  ;  and  5mw^«rriei  from  ToL  410 

Bed  to  464  iZ^,  inctuave.     Tbe  ZtdSfx  to  1st  series  is 

i  in  VoL  275 ;  tbe  Imdejt  to  2nd  series  is  in  ToL  464.] 

DEN)L\RIL     Diplomatic  Correspondence  with  Denmark. 

[1432-1760:    115  Tcdumes;    ^  Subsequent  pliers 

\  in    course    of  rearrangement.]      Papers   relating   to 

Danish  Gaims  [i.e.  Claims  ayait^  Denmark]  1S34- 

1  ^\  1 . — CfOmmissioiis. 

DESPEXCER,  Hugh  Le,  Correspondence. — ^Treasury 

of  Receipt  of  the  Exchequer:  [Old  Chapter 

House   mark,  B.  —  . 
20- 

DOMESDAY  BOOK— Treasury  of  Receipt  of 

the    Exchequer:    [Printed,    17S3-1S16;    and 
Photozincographed,  1^63.] 
DUXDAS,  Hknry,  Viscount  Meltille.  Papers  relating  to 
Lord    Melville's    Impeachment,  17S5-1S06 — Audit 

Office. 

DLXKIKK,  Papers  relating  to.     S.  P.  D.     Foreign  [15 
volumes  . 
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E. 

EDUCATION.    Papers   of  the  Education   Commission, 
18C0,  1861 ;  Oxford  University  Commission,  1850- 

58.— Commissions. 

ELIZABETH  [Woodville]  Queen  Consort  of  England. 

Computus  Rec'  Gen'  Dnae  Eliz.  Reginse  Angl' — 

Treasury  of  Receipt  of  the  Exchequer ; 

Q 

[Old  Chapter  House  mark,  B.  — .] 

EXCERPTS    PROM  RECORDS.     Williamson    Papeia, 
S.  P.  D.,  Vol.  34  ;  Vols.  95-144  a.  [52  volumes] 

^  Record  Commission  Transcripts. — Miscella- 
neous. 

EXCHEQUER  ACCOUNTS=Revenue. 

Exchequer  Records. 

Plea  side,  from  1219  to  1839. 

Queen's  Remembrancer,  1216-1141. 

Lord  Treasurer's  Remembrancer,  1130-1834. 

Courts  of  Surveyors  and  of  Augmentations,  1515- 

1553. 
Exchequer  of  Receipt,  Domesday  to  1834. 
l^st  Fruits,  1536-1840. 


PIELD  OF  THE  CLOTH  OF  GOLD,  Papers  relating 

to  the.    Treasury  of  Receipt  of  the  Ex- 

14  -i 
chequer ;  [Old  Chapter  House  mark,  A  —J 

FINE  ROLLS— Chasicevj.  [6  John  to  17  Charles  I.] 
FLANDERS  =  Netherlands. 


^1 
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FOREIGN  ARCHIVES. 

[A  vast  collection  of  Transcripts  and  Excerpts,  as  yet 
chiefly  unbound,  of  Documents  illustrative  of  British 
History,  contained  in  Foreign  Archives  and  Libra- 
ries ;  is  arranged  in  portfolios  in  the  following  order : 
I,  France;  II,  Belgium,  Germany,  and  German 
States;    III,  Portugal;    IV,    Switzerland;    V, 

Itaj.t.]— Miscellaneous. 
FOREIGN  OFFICE  PAPERS— S.  P.  D.    Foreign 
Correspondence.    1 097-1 760.    ***  Open  to 

1688.  [4100  volumes  to  1760.]  ^  Subsequent 
Papers;  in  course  of  arrangement. 

[The  series  of  Foreign  Correspondence  opens  with 
transactions  with  Scotland.  The  papers  of  the  12th, 
13th,  and  14th  centuries  are  few  and  broken.  Next 
to  Scotland  come  negotiations  with  Germany,  but 
these,  as  respects  f/iis  series  of  our  Records,  do  not 
begin  till  1311;  then  follow  French  negotiations 
{133S),  and  Flemish  (1340).  The  total  number  of 
volumes  in  the  Foreign  series,  prior  to  16S8,  is  1659. 
The  seventy  subsequent  years  added  2440  volumes, 
making  the  total  prior  to  1760  about  4100  volumes. 
Were  those  of  subsequent  date  up  to  the  latest  trans- 
fers similarly  arranged  and  similarly  enumerated,  they 
would  n)ore  than  double  that  number.  Permission  to 
search  the  Foreign  Papers  subsequent  to  1688  is 
granted  by  Her  Majesty's  Principal  Secretary  of 
State,  on  reasonable  cause ;  but  all  extracts  or  tran- 
scripts desired  must  be  specifically  authorized  by  the 
proper  authority.] 

There   are   also   Selections  on  Foreign  Affairs  in 
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FOREIGN  OFFICE,  continued. 

WUliamaon  Papers,  S.  P.  D.,  Vols.  55-68,  a. 
[16  vols.]. 

[Some  particulars  of  the  Foreign  Papers — as  to  mere 
dates  and  extent,  up  to  1760 — are  given  under  the 
names  of  the  Countries  to  which  they  specifically  relate.] 

FORESTS.— Exchequer    of  Receipt:    Placita 

Forestry  K.  John  to  1640. —  iji  Perambulations, 
Chancery:  CloBe  Rolls;  Patent  Rolls.  [Also 
"  Petty  Bag"  Records,  in  course  of  transfer]. 

*  Exchequer:  Black  Book  of  the  Forests. 
Hen.  Vlll. 

[Old  Chapter  House  mark,  C  ^]^;  Perambulations  (Q. 

Remembrancer's  Department) ;  Surveys. 

*  S.  P.  D.,  Williamson  Papers,  Vol.  128. 

^  Survey  of  Woods  and  Underwoods,  1608. 
S.  P.  D.     Domestic :  James  I :  Vol.  42. 

^  Swainmote  Court  Rolls  of  Windsor  Forest,  Edw. 
VI.  to  Charles  I.— Ohanccry.  [An  Inventory  in 
5th  Report.] 

^  Forest  Accoimts  and  Presentments,  Hen.  HI  to 

James  I.— Exchequer  of  Receipt. 

^  Collections  relating  to,  from  K.  John  to  Edw.  IV. 

S.  P.  D.,  Miscellaneous  [Old  Number  "  73."  [An 
Inventory  of  Forest  Proceedings  in  Chancery — 
John  to  Charles  I — is  printed.] 

^    "Vasta  in   diversis   forestis,   temp.  Edw.  I 

Treasury  of  Receipt  of  the  Exchequer ; 

4 
[Old  Chapter  House  mark,  A  —.] 


>> 
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FORFEITED  AND  SEQUESTERED  ESTATES,  Sur- 
veys  and  Particulars  of.  Exchequer :  Ministers' 
Accounts  [Commonwealth.^  S.  P.  D.  Domestic: 
Interregnum  Books.     [See  also  Delinquents.] 

COMMISSION  OF  1716, 

Records   of   the,   1716-1725. — Commissions. 

[An  Inventory  is  printed  in  Fifth  Report.] 
FRANCE.      Diplomatic   Correspondence  with  France. — 
S.P.D. 


[1338-1760:  480  volumes, 
of  arrangement.] 


^  Subsequent  papers ;  in  course 


Papers   on   French   Claims   [i.  e.   Claims  against 

France],  1814-1855. — Commissions. 

Documents  relating  to  Rehef  of  French  Refugees. 

Miscellaneous. 


G. 

GARTER,  Order  of  the,  Statutes  [Incomplete].     Trea- 
sury Of  Receipt  of  the  Exchequer : 

4 
[Old Chapter  House  mark,  A  — .] 

GASCON  OR  VASCON  ROLLS— OhanceTJ.     [26 

Hen.  HI.  to  7  Edw.  IV.] 
GAZETTES,  Collections  from  and  for,  S.P.D.,  Miscel- 

laneous  [Old  Number  "  18/'  Williamson  Series.] 
^  Gazettes  and  Tracts,  Collection  of,  S.  P.  D., 

Domestic :  Various. 
GENEALOGICAL    AND    HERALDIC    MATTERS— 

Chancery:  Liquisitiones  post  mortem ;  Close  Rolls; 

Fine  Rolls.     ^  S.  P.  D.     Domestic  Correspondence. 

Also,    ''Style   and   Titles  Books''    (in  Letter-Books 
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GENEALOGICAL,  continued. 

Series,  a.d.  1627-28,  and  under  the  same  designation, 
in  Williamson  Papers,  Y oh.  186-205.  Also  "Arnis 
of  Families,'*  Williamson  Papers,  Vol.  45  a.  Pedigrees, 
&c.,  Williamson  Papers,  Vols.  27  and  60.  *  Ex- 
Cliequer :  Pipe  Bolls  ;  "  Placita  Exercitus  Regis." 

*  Common  PleaiS :  Placita  Terra. 

^  Records  of  the  Oourt  of  Wards. — * 

Irish  Pedigrees. — S.  P.  D. :  Domestic:  Ireland. 
Vol.  180. 

GEOGRAPHICAL  COLLECTIONS.  CoUection  of  Maps, 
in  49  Cases — S.  P.  D.  ^  Maps,  Plans,  and  Surveys, 
of  Ireland.    \h.  Domestic:  Ireland.   Vols.  208-210. 

GERMANY,  Affairs  of.  Diplomatic  Correspondence  with 
Germany.  S.  P.  D.,  Foreign ^  %  Germany  [1311- 
1760 :  398  volumes  ^  Subsequent  Papers.  In 
course  of  arrangement]  §  German  States :  [to  1760: 
63  volumes  ^  Subsequent  Papers]  §  Hamburgh, 
[72  vohunes.]     ^  Chancery :  Almain  Rolls. 

GUNPOWDER  MAGAZINES,  Security  of.  Chan- 
cery :    {Crown  Office  Papers). 

GUNPOWDER  TREASON  VkVE^^.— Domestic  Cor- 
respondence, S.  p.  D.,  James  I. 

H. 

HOLLAND  =  Netherlands. 

HOME  OFFICE  RECORDS  AND  PAPERS.— Chan- 
cery :  Charter  Rolls ;  Close  Rolls ;  Parliament  Rolls ; 

Patent  Rolls;    *  Exchequer  of  Receipt. 

*  S.  P.  D.     Dofuestic,  1274-1830. 

*♦*  Open  to  1760. 
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HOME  OFFICE,  continued. 

[The  Papers  of  the  Home  Office,  in  its  earliest 
organization,  are  enrolments  in  Chancery.  Many 
early  documents  belonged  to  the  Excliequer  Of 
Receipt,  and  are  called  "Chapter  House  Papers." 
These  are  now  transferred  to  S.  P.  D.  The  earliest 
papers  in  that  Department  relate  to  the  Channel 
Islands,  and  begin  with  the  year  1274.  The  total 
immber  of  volumes  anterior  to  the  close  of  the  reign 
of  Henry  is  about  170.  The  number  of  those 
regnally  arranged  of  subsequent  dates,  down  to 
George  the  Fourth,  is  as  follows : — Edward  VI,  19 
volumes  [Printed  Calendar];  Mahy,  14  volumes 
[Do.] ;  Elizabeth,  284  volumes  [Calendar  in  pro- 
gress] ;  James  I,  237  volumes  [Do.] ;  Charles  I, 
399  volumes  [Do.]  ;  Interregnum,  923  vols.  [Partial 
MS.  Calendars]  ;  Charles  II,  354  volumes  [Printed 
Calendar  in  progress];  James  II,  129  volumes; 
Anne,  51  vols.;  William  and  Mary,  27  volumes; 
George  I,  74  volumes;  George  II,  166  volumes; 
George  III,  412  volumes  [not  yet  accessible] ; 
making  a  total  of  3259  volumes,  of  which  there  are 
now  issued  or  at  press  Calendars  to  nearly  1000 
volumes.  Besides  these,  the  Home  series  includes 
184  volumes  on  Regencies;  127  on  War  Office 
matters  and  Correspondence  ;  46  on  Treasury 
matters  and  Correspondence;  22  volumes  headed 
"  Secretaries  of  State ;"  77  volumes  headed  "News- 
papers  and  Gazettes;"  51  volumes  on  "Militia;" 
75  volumes  relating  to  the  Affairs  of  the  Borders; 
1 05  volumes  relating  to  various  minor  possessions  of 
the  Crown  {Calaia — Channel  Islands — East  Indies — 
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HOME  OFFICE,  continued. 

Gibraltar — Tangier y  &c.) ;  640  volumes  relating  to 
Ireland;  128  volumes  relating  to  Scotland;  together 
with  several  '*  Various,''  "  MiaceUaneousI'  and  other 
subordinate  classes  of  papers,  amounting  in  the 
aggregate  to  842  volumes ;  and  making  a  grand  total 
of  about  5560  volumes] 

HOUSEHOLD     of   the    SOVEREIGN    and    ROYAL 
FAMILY.      Chancery:     Close  Rolls;    Liberate 

Rolls;  *   Treasury  of  Receipt   of  the 

Exchequer :  Chapter  House  Books,  viz. — 

(1)  Liber  de  Expensis  Philippae  Reginae,  23  Edw.III. 

(2)  The  Kyng's  Book  of  Payments.     Hen.  VII, 
1505-1509. 

(3)  Accoimt  Book  of  the  Queen  [Elizabeth,  Consort 
of  Henry  VHthJ's  Household,  17  H.  VII,  1501. 

(4)  The  King's  Book  of  Payments,   1-12  Henry 
VIII,  1509-1520. 

(6)  Household  of  Princess  Mary,  1 5  Henry  VIII, 
1523. 

(6)  Books  of  Revels. 

(7)  Hampton  Court  Accounts  and  Royal  Wages; 
Temp.  Henry  VIIL 

(8)  Necessaria  Regis  Edwardi,  Anno  X™*  . 
[Old  Chapter  House  marks,  respectively, 


3'       18'      7'       16,17' 

B^A!,    C?toc4;B|;   C|;] 
8  143         8  16        4  8 

^  S.  P.  D.  Domestic  Correspondence.  »f<  Ex- 
chequer: Auditor* a  Boohs;  Black  Books;  Red 
Book;   Household  Rolls ;  Imprest  Rolls. 


C^      ?llCC'?Ti^AL  TTEW  -:T  TTfF  ITMJC  KECOKDS. 

"t  'Ltrr  E^snjiiriicaft^  S.  P.  D.  I^fmiw/itz  Hcnzr 
Yin,  szii  p«rj:c:  OJi  misber  -  ^-'^ 

■i"  Irjri  ^  uc-wrri**  ArscmfiQ. — TlTMITirrjr  ]^With 
M^.  Irrcrr/cT  irxi  i7rl  *o  1^10.* 

Aroxr^. — Aqdit  QffioeL 

Set  Lk.j  Waiif1.ibi  Bcpok*/ 
HrXD:kED  BOLLS  — CbaSDOaj.      Tiwn  2  Ed- 

'Ibe  -"  Ha>5red  RjEs"  ue  the  Bqnm  of  Com- 

missS^-irtTs  'iLTjj  ihe  King's  ligLts,  ronhks^  and  pre- 
rcr^&dTcs ;  iLVj  inTftsk^is  asd  losses  of  tbeoi ;  and 
mvj  TriiurEs  siLd  sernces:  escfaeau  and  alienatioDS. 
Tber  arc:  iberefuie  of  high  histMiciI  impovtanoe,  and 
Lave  be^s  priiited  bj  ibe  Rcooid  Commfeaon,  bat  are 
iKiw  out  fA  prinT.] 

I. 
INVENTIONS,  PatcLts  of— S.  P.  D.     Lkruie^tic  Corre^ 

^y^/d^^^c^.    ^  Chancery:  OW  ^oVj^;  PateHt 

BdlJi ;  Specif  cat  ioM  and  S^rre/^d^r  Bolls.  [Calendars 
are  priLted  in  the  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  Reports 
of  ifir  F.  Palgrave." 
IRELAND— Z/owe^/*>  Corre^posidence,  S.  P.  D.  Also 
Wdliamffon  Papers,  Vols.  90-93.  [Including  many 
remarkable  original  MS.  treatises  on  the  Histon-, 
Condition,  and  Capabilities,  of  that  Kingdom.] 
^  Chancery :  Inqfimtions ;  Irhk  Bolh  ;  "  Peti- 
tionee de  Uiherniay  ^  Exchequer:  Pope 
Nicholan^    Taxation :     Bevenue   Accounts ;    Bolts    of 

Irifsh  Establishments.    ^  Treasury  Records : 
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IRELAND,  continued. 

Irish   Books   [from    1669];     Irish   Famine  Books; 

*  Exchequer  of  Receipt:   iHbemia  Bag 

[Hen.  Ill  to  Hen.  VII]. 

Maps,  Plans,  and  Surveys,  S.   P.   D.   Domestic 
(Ireland),  Vols.  208-210. 

Pedigrees  Vol.  180. 

Papers  relating  to  the  Irish  Reprnductive  Loan 
Fund.  1832-1854. 
ITALIAN  STATES,  Diplomatic  Correspondence  with  the 
[1479-1760:  54  volumes  ^  Genoa,  27  volumes 
^  Tuscany,  1 551-1760  :  68  volumes  ^  Subsequent 
papers  in  course  of  rearrangement.  ^  Venice: 
1487-1688,  75  volumes;  1689-1800,  38  volumes= 
113  vols.  ^  Subsequent  Papers.  In  course  of  re- 
arrangement.] 

Statistical  Accounts  of  the  Italian  States,  1533- 
1622.— S.  P.  D.     Foreign  ^  Italian  States. 


JAPAN,  Early  Intercourse  with.     S.  P.  D.     Colonial. 

JENKINS  PAPERS.  Foreign  Papers,  collected  by  Sir 
Lionel  Jenkins,  1 642-1 688  [Incorporated  with  Foreign 
Correspondence,  S.  P.  D.  ]  ^  Domestic  Papers, 
S.  P.  D.     1660-1685. 

[Partly  incorporated]. 

JEWELS  OF  THE  CROWN.  Exchequer  ^  Inven- 
tories. ^  Exchequer  of  Receipt:  Jewell 
Rolls.    *  Treajsury  of  Exchequer  of  Re- 
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JEWELS,  continued. 

Oeipt :  Jocalia  Regis  Henrici  Sexti.     [Old  Chapter- 
House  mark^  A  — ] 
4 

Accompt  of  Jewel  House,  24  Hen.  VHI,  1532. 
[Old  Chapter  House  mark,  B  gT.] 

Inventories  of  the  Jewels,  &c.,  of  Q.  Elizb.  1599. 
Exchequer  {Lands  Revenue  Records).  Accompt 
of  Jewel  House,  Jac.  I.  ^  S.  P.  D :  Domestic. 
Inventory  of  the  Jewels  of  Q.  Anne  of  Denmark. 
^  Exchequer  {Lands  Rev.  Records).  Inventory 
of  Jewels  of  Charles  I.  Exchequer  (L.  R.  R.) 
^  S*  P*  D. :  Domestic :  Interr^num  Books. 
[JEWS  — Chancery:      Close  Rolls;     Fine    RoUs; 

Patent  Rolls.    *  Treasury  of  Receipt  of 

the  Exchequer:    Jem'   Rolls;    §  Do7nus  Con- 
versorum     ^  S.  P.  D.,  Domestic. 
JOINTURE  BOOKS  OF    THE    QUEENS   OF  ENG- 
LAND  [Lands  Revenue  Records,  in  progress 

of  transfer]. 

K. 

KING'S  JUSTICES,  COURT  OF  THE  {Curia  Re(^\— 
Queen's  Bench:  Rotuli  CuriceRegis,  1194-1199. 
[These  are  believed  to  be  the  earliest  consecutive 
series  of  Judicial  Records  in  Europe;  commencing 
in  the  sixth  year  of  King  Richard  the  First.  They 
are  partially  in  print,  edited  by  Sir  Francis  Palgrave. 
The  Courts  of  Queen's  Bench  and  of  the  Common 
Pleas  are  offshoots  of  the  Curia  Regis?^ 
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L. 

LAND  REVENUES  RECORDS.     [In  course  of  transfer 

from  Land  Revenues  Office.] 
LANDS  OF  THE  CROWN.— Chancery :  Close  Rolh; 

Liberate  Rolh ;  Tatent  RoUs, — ^Land  Revenues 

Records,  jE^o^^m.  [in  progress  of  transfer]. — ^Ex- 
Chequer:  Parliamentary  Surveys.  (Augmenta- 
tion Office  Records).   Also,  lb.  Chapter  House  Books. 

bL.  B-1;  B  J-:  B— ;  B  J-toJ-B  A.  B-i. 
7'.      10'      12'      13'      24     26'      20'      28' 

Bl;Bi..BA.  B  ^jcL.cJ-o 

7'      10'      16'      23'      9'      10 

LAW  COURTS  AND  LAW  AFFAIRS :— Chancery ; 
Queen's  Bench;  Common  Pleas;  Ex- 
chequer; Court ofWards ;  Welsh;  Pa- 
latine; Treasury:  Law  Opinions  [1763-1809]; 
Treasury  Solicitor's  Papers.  ^  S.  P.  D.  Williamson 
Papers,  Vols.  14-25.  lb.  Domestic  Correspondence: 
§  Law  Papers,  [1684-1768.] 

LAW  COURTS,  Abolished,  Records  of.  'Requests,' 
1485-1643;  'Star  Chamber,'  1495-1643;  'Wards 
and  Liveries,'  1540-1660; '  Marshalsea'  and  '  Palace,' 
1631-1849;  'Peveril,'  1661-1849;  Welsh  Courts, 
1259-1830 ;  Palatine  Courts  [In  course  of  transfer]. 

LAW,  Miscellaneous  Treatises  and  Tractates  on.  Trea- 
sury of  Receipt  of  the  Exchequer  [Old 

Chapter  House  marks,  B  — -  to  B  — -.1 

^  14         17 

_ 
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LAW,  continued. 

An  Ancient  Legal  Common  Place  Book,  [A  — .] 

4 

LAW  OF  NATIONS— S.  P.  D.:  WiUiamaon  Papers, 
Vols.  23-25. 

LAWS  OF  ENGLAND.  Speculum  Juris  Publici  Anfflieani. 
3  vols.     S.  P.  D.  Williamson  Papers,  Vols.  14-16. 

LETTERS. — Chancery:  Royal  Lettees, — [Now  in 
course  of  rearrangement.  The  old  collection,  as  first 
arranged,  extended  to  more  than  120  volmnes,  besides 
an  extensive  series  of  unbound  bundles.]  ^  On 
Close  Bolls  and  Patent  Polls.  Also,  S.  P.  D. 
Foreign  Correspondence :  Secretaries*  Letter  Books. — 
Ibid.  Domestic,  and  Colonial.  ExchOQUer: 
Bed  Book  of  the  Exchequer.     ^   Treasury  Of 

Receipt  of  the  Exchequer.     ^  Chapter 

3       3 

House  Books,  6  vols.  [Old  marks,  B  -  to  — ] 

i/      iU 

King  s  Letter  Books  :  S.P.D. — Foreign.  Northern, 
1662-1671 ;  Old  number,  120. 

Northern  and  Southern,  1664-1675 ;  122,  125. 

Spain   and  Portugal,    and  Flanders,   1670-1688; 
124,  126. 

Sweden,  1679-1688,  127. 
LIBEBATE  BOLLS. —  Chancery.  [2nd  John  to 
14th  Edward  IV.  The  early  ''Liberate  Rolls" 
contain  precepts  for  payments  of  all  kinds  for  the 
service  of  the  State  and  of  the  Royal  Household. 
Those  of  K.  John  are  printed.  They  also  contain 
much  relating  to  Crown  Lands.  After  Edward  III 
their  entries  relate  chiefly  to  Judicial  Salaries.] 
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LONDON  [Papers  relating  to  Guilds,  or    Companies,  of 

London]— Treasury  of  Receipt  of  the  Ex- 
chequer.   [Old  Chapter  House  mark,   ^  — .] 

Articles    respecting   Bridge    House,    and    other 
papers,  [lb.,  B-]. 

Church  of  Allhallows   Barking :    Papers  relating 

thereto,  A.D.  1476.— Treasury  of  Receipt  of 

the  Exchequer:    [Old  Chapter    House    mark, 

a1.] 

2  ■* 

Compensation  to  Port  of  London.     1779-1824. — 

Miscellaneous. 


M. 

MALTA,  Papers  relating  to,  from  1684.  S.  P.  D.  Fo^ 
reign. 

MANUFACTURES.  Chancery  Records:  Close  Rolls. 
^  Exchequer :  Specification  and  Surrender  Rolls. 
[Many  papers  of  very  high  importance  for  the  early 
history  of  our  Trade  and  Manufactures  are  con- 
tained in  S.  P.  D.,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  them 
was  formerly  classed  apart.  They  are  now,  for  the 
most  part,  arranged  with  the  general  collection  of 
Domestic  Correspondence.^     ^  Colonial. 

MARY,  Queen  of  Scots,  Collection  relating  to.  S.  P.  D. 
Domestic ;  Elizabeth.    [Vols.  265-276.] 

METROPOLITAN  BUILDINGS,  Papereof  the  Registrar 

of,  1844-1855. — ^Miscellaneous. 
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METROPOLITAN  POLICE.   Receiver's  Accounts,  1810- 

1 822,— Miscellaneous. 
MILITIA —Books  of  Musters.  Treasury  of  Receipt 

of  Exchequer.      [Old  Chapter  House  marks, 

2  2  6  6 

A  -  to  A  —   inclusive ;    A  —  to  A  —  inclusive ; 

A  ^1 

MILTON,  JOHN.  De  Doctrina  Christiana.— S.  P.  D. 
Domestic:  Various.  Vol.  215.  [Printed.]  Letters 
of  State:  lb.  Foreign:  "Royal  Letters."  [Old 
number  169.]     [Printed.] 

MONASTERIES,  History,  Possessions,  Surveys,  and  Sur- 
renders of.  Chancery: — Patent  Rolls;  Charter 
Rolls ;  Close  Rolls ;  Surrender  Rolls ;  CardinaTs 
Bundles ;  Inquisitions  of  Alien  Priories. — ^  Ex- 
Cliequer;  Cartularies  \  Inquisitions;  Surveys; 
Valor  Hcclesiasticus  [Printed] . 

Surveys,  Extents,  Inventories  and  Memoranda,  of 
Monasteries,  Siurendered  or  Dissolved.    [Chiefly  temp. 

Hen.  VIII.  29  volumes.]  —  Treasury  of  Re- 
ceipt of  the  Exchequer : 

3  S 

[Old  Chapter  House  marks,    A  —  to  A  — ; 

aI;    A±;    A±;   aA  to   A±;   A±;    aL 
5  10         25         29  32         35'        5' 

.5      .6     aO^I     ^1     1,1.^1     „2 

20'      23        8         16        5'       15"' 

"  Paper      writings    concerning     Abbies ;    temp. 
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MONASTERIES,  &c.,  continued. 

Hen.  VIII."— Treasury  of  Receiptor  the 
Exchequer.     [Chapter  House  mark,  A      .] 

MOROCCO,  Diplomatic  Correspondence  with. — S.  P.  D. 

Foreign.     [1564-1760:  8  volumes.] 
MUSTERS,  Books    of.      [Militia.]      Treasury   Of 

Receipt  of  the  Exchequer.      [The  old 

Chapter  House  marks  are  enumerated  above,  under 
the  word  Militia.] 

N. 

NAPOLEON  I.  [Papers  relating  to  the  Imprisonment 
of  Napoleon  at  St.  Helena.] — Colonial  Correspondence, 

S.  p.  D.;    *  Treasury  Records  (1816- 

1820). 

National  Debt  Office,  Papers  of  the,  1745-1846. 

NAVY.  Chancery:  Close  BoUs;  Patent  Rolls. 
*  Exchequer ; — Accounts  [in  Queen's  Remem- 
brancer's Department.]    Books  of  Charges,  &c.  [in 

Treasury  of  Receipt.]    8  vols. 

3  3  3 

[Old  Chapter  House  marks,  A  — ;  A  7^ ;  A  — ; 

Id  iO  lo 

.8      .  ^     .       5  6         2 

^20^  ^26^  ^W:23'  ^80'  ^3"-' 

*  S.  p.  D. :  "  Admiralty  and  Navy  Correspond- 
ence." Also,  S.  P.  D.  Domestic.  Also,  S.  P.  D. 
Foreign :  [Departmental,  i.  e.  Correspondence  of  the 
Foreign  Office  with  other  Public  Departments.]  Also, 
Treasury:  Commissariat  Books;  Navy  Accounts, 
from  1697 ;   Navy  Books y  from  1684;   Order  Books. 

Also,  Audit  Office  'POfperay— passim. 
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NAVY,  continued. 

*  Admiralty,  Court  of—*  Admiralty 
Office  'PSi'pers^pasmn. 

*  Navy  Office  Papers.  1664-1665:  [5  volumes.] 
— S.  P.  D.  Miscellaneous — [In  the  old  arrange- 
ment.] 

NETHERLANDS,  Affairs  of  the.  S.  P.  D.  Foreign  Cor- 
respondence ;  §  Belgium  [Modem  Papers.]  §  Flan- 
ders [1340-1760:  191  vols.  *  Subsequent  papers. 
In  course  of  re-arrangement.]  §  Holland  [1577- 
1760:  630  vols.  *  Subsequent  papers.]  §  Nether- 
lands. 

Printed  Tracts  on  the  History  and  Politics  of 
Holland,  &c.  S.  P.  D.  Foreign:  §  Holland,  1664- 
1685.     7  volumes. 

NEWSLETTERS  AND  NEWSPAPERS  [Printed  and 
Manuscript.] — S.  P.  D.  Domestic :  Various. 

*  lb.  WiUiamson  Papers,  Vol.  82. 
NICHOLAS,   Sir  Edward,  Note  Books,  Papers,  and  Col- 

lections  of.     S.  P.  D.  Domestic :  Charles  I. 

NONJE  ROLLS. 

[The  Nona  Rolls,  or  Inquisitiones  Nonarumj  are 
inquisitions  for  assessing  the  subsidy  of  the  ninth 
lamb,  the  ninth  fleece,  and  the  ninth  sheaf,  granted  to 
Edward  III  in  the  14th  year  of  his  reign.  They  are 
]jrinted  (Record  Commission  Publications).] 

NORMAN  ROLLS.— ChBUGery.  [2nd  John  to 
10th  Henry  V.] 

***  Partially  printed. 
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0. 

OFFICES  OF  STATE,  Fees  of,  WtlliamBon  Papers, 
S.  P.  D.,  Vol.  10.  Grants  of,  Chancery:  Close 
Bolls;  Fine  BdU ;  Patent  Bolls,  ^  Williamson 
Pfl/?^«,  S.P.D.,  Vol.  133. 

OBIGINALIA  AND  MEMOBANDA  BOLLS.— Bx- 
chequer. 

[The  Oriffinalia  are  estreats  from  Chancery  of  all 
Grants  enrolled  on  Close,  Patent,  Fine,  or  Bedisseisin 
Rolls^  if  rent  be  reserved,  salary  payable,  or  service 
due.  They  extend  from  the  reign  of  Edward  III  to 
Victoria.  The  Memoranda  Bolls  are  Crown  Remem- 
brancer's Records,  and  also  begin  with  Henry  III. 
There  are  MS.  Indices  to  both,  from  Edward  I  to 
Elizabeth.  Jones'  Index  from  Hen.  VIII  to  Anne  is 
printed.  Abstracts  of  the  Originalia  to  Edward  III 
were  also  printed  by  the  Record  Commission.] 
OXFORD  UNIVERSITY  COMMISSION,  Papers  of  the, 
1850-1 868.— Oommissions. 


PALATINE  COURTS^  RECORDS.  [In  course  of 
transfer.] 

PAPAL  BRIEFS  AND  BULLS.— K.  John  to  1572, 
Chancery.  There  are  also  entries  of  Bulls  on  the 
Close  Bolls. — ^Exchequer:   Bed  Book;  Black 

Book.    *  Treasury  of  Receipt  of  the 
Exchequer:— 

3  8 

[Old  Chapter  House  marks,  B  -  to  B-.] 
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PAPAL     SUPREMACY.        "  Armestrong^s     Sermons." 

Treasury  of  Receipt  of  the  Exchequer. 

3 
[Old  Chapter  House  mark,  B^.J 

Renunciations  of. 

Treasury  of  Receipt  of  the  Exchequer. 

3  3 

[Old  Chapter  House  marks,  B  r-r ;   B  t-^.] 

14         10 

PARLIAMENT.— Chancery :     [Incidental :]      Close 

Rolls;   Fetus  Codex,  or  ^ Black  Book  of  the  Tower! 

[Serial:— ](1)  Statute  Rolls  from  1278,  6  Edw.  I 

to  1468,  8  Edw.  IV;  (2)  Exchequer ;— Rolls 

of    Parliament,    from    1290,    18    Edw.   I;     (3) 

Chancery :  Parliamentary  Rolls,  fix)m  1  Rich. 

HI.  [An  Inventory  of  Parliament  Rolls, — ^Edw.  II  to 

Elizabeth, — ^printed  in  Second  and  Third  Reports.] 

(4)  Exemplifications  of  Acts    ('  Arrow  Bundle) ; 

(5)  Writs  of  Summons  (on   the   Close  Rolls);   (6) 
Petitions. 

*#*  The  Statute  Rolls  are  wanting  from  8th  to 
23rd  of  Henry  VI. 

Prerogative  of  Parliaments.  By  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh.  S.  P.  D.,  Domestic:  James  I.  Vols. 
84,  85. 
PATENT  ROLLS.— ChBJlCeTJ.  [From  3rd  John, 
1201,  to  Q.  Victoria.  Those  of  the  first  sixteen  years, 
only,  are  printed.  MS.  Calendars,  with  full  Indices, 
in  the  Palmer  Series  of  Calendars  in  Search  Room. 
Printed  Inventories  in  Second,  Tkird,  and  SixtA 
Reports.^ 

*♦*  Wanting  10-12  John  and  23,  of  Hen.  HI. 
Otherwise  complete  from  the  first  year  of  the  thir- 
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PATENT  BOLLS,  continued. 

teenth  century  to  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury.  "  There  is,"  says  Mr.  Hardy,  "  scarcely  a  sub- 
ject connected  with  the  History  and  Government  of 
this  Country  which  may  not  receive  illustration  bom 
the  Patent  Rolls/'  The  Prerogatives,  Possessions, 
and  Revenues  of  the  Crown ;  Foreign  Negotiations ; 
and  Judicature,  are  their  main  subjects. 

PATENTS  FOR  INVENTIONS.— S.  P.  D.  Bomeatic 
Correspondence.  —  ^  CliailCery ;  Close  Bolls ; 
Patent  Bolls ;  Specification  and  Surrender  BoUs. 

PERCY,  Henet  Algernon,  Earl  of  Northumberland,  K.G. 
Book  of  Receipts  and  Payments. — TreaBUry  Of 

Receipt  of  the  Exchequer  : 

Q 

[Old  Chapter  House  mark,  A  — .] 

14 

PETRIE  TRANSCRIPTS.  [A  large  collection,  partly 
bound,  partly  imbound,  of  the  Transcripts  made 
under  the  direction  of  the  late  Henry  Petrie  for  the 
Materials  of  the  History  of  Britain."] 

*j,f*  These  are  not  open  to  the  Public,  but  are  used 
for  the  Chronicles  and  Memorials  of  Britain. 

PLANTATIONS  =  Colonies. 

POLAND,  Diplomatic  Correspondence  with.  [1551-1760  : 
91  volumes.] 

POETRY,  Miscellaneous.  [Forty-one  pieces  of  verse, 
chiefly  English,  but  including  some  in  Spanish  and 
some  in  Latin.  Temp.  Eliz. — Charles  II.]  (Not  all 
edifying). — S.  P.  D. — Miscellaneous,  VoL  201. 

%*  NumeroTis  pieces  of  Poetry  are  scattered  throughout  the 
Domestic  Correspondence.  The  above  ia  the  only  aeparaie  Col- 
lection I  have  seen. 
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POLITICAL  TRACTS  AND  GAZETTES,  Printed  and 
Manuscript.  [There  is  in  S.  P.  D.  a  considerable 
collection  of  MS.  and  of  printed  Pamphlets,  of  in- 
terest [not  only  for  our  Political  History,  but  more 
especially  for  the  Literary  History  of  the  Press  and  of 
its  Censorship.  This  is  chiefly  in  the  Domestic,  but 
partly  in  the  Foreign  Series  of  Papers,  some  of  which 
are  enumerated  below.]  ^  Williamson  Papers, 
Vols.  47-68,  a. 

Chiefly  Printed,  [Various]  1596-1688,  S.  P.  D. 
Miscellaneous,  Vols.  243  to  275. 

'—    Relating  to  Franoe  . .  1414-1688. 

lb.— Vols.  285-321. 

Holland  . .  1666-1688. 

lb.— Vols.  824-335. 

: Italy  .   .   .  1663-1679. 

Ib._Vols.  322;  323;  336-338. 
*  S.  P.  D.:   Foreign.— 
Printed,  Holland  :  1664-1666;  Old  mark,  232  A. 

1665-1666; 238  A. 

Manuscript,  Holland.  July  1672 ; 270. 

Printed,  1672;  275,276. 

1674; 292. 

1675-85 ; 299. 

Undated;  318  A. 

"  A  Confutation  of  Abel's  babbling."— S.  P.  D., 
Domestic:  Henet  VIII,  Vol.  24. 
PONTHIEU    AND   GASCONY   ACCOUNTS.    Temp. 
Edw.  III.— Treasury  of  Receipt  of  Ex- 
chequer.   [Old  Chapter  House  marks, 

B  A  ;  B  1 ;  B  i.] 

21         23         1  -■ 
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PORTUGAL,  Diplomatic  Correspoiidence  with.  [1622- 
1760  :  69  volumes.  >J<  Subsequent  papers  iu  course 
of  re-arrangement.] 

POST-OFFICE— S.  P.  D.  Domestic,   *  lb.  Poreipt. 

Accounts,  1799-1830  [Catalogued.]  ^  Subsequent 

papers.— Audit  Office  Papers. 

POTATO  CROP  [1848],  Returns  relating  to  the— Mis- 

ceUaaeous. 

PRIVY  SEALS— Exchequer.  *  S.  P.  D.  Domeatic. 
Privy  Seal  and  Signed  Bill  Bundles — Ohancery. 
[The  early  Privy  Seals  are  on  the  Memoranda  Rolls. 
The  Enrolment  Books  contain  Privy  Seals  from  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.  The  Privy  Seal  Writs  begin 
with  A.D.  121 6. J 

Privy  Signet  Office,  Papers  of  the,  I66I-I800. 
S.F.D. 

PROCLAMATIONS.— Ohancery :  Close  Bolls;  Pa- 
tent Bolls;  Privy  Seal  Bundles; — ^Printed  Proclama- 
tions are  in  S.  P.  D. — Domestic. 

PRUSSIA.  Diplomatic  Transactions  with  Prussia.  [1658 
to  1760.  100  volumes.  *{<  Subsequent  Papers ;  in 
course  of  re-arrangement.] — S.  P.  D.  Foreign. 

a 

Queen's  Bench  Records.  [1194-1849] 
QUEEN'S  PRISON,  Records  of  the,  1720-1862.- Mis- 
cellaneous. 

R. 
RALEIGH,  Sir  Waltee.    Prerogative   of  Parliaments, 
MS.     S.  P.  D.  Domestic,  James  I,  Vol.  85.     [An 
abridgement   in    preceding    volume    84,    art.    44. 
Headed  :  Out  of  a  Dialogue,  &c.] 
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RECORD  COMMISSIONS.  [Reports,  Accounts,  Ana- 
lyses  and  Extracts  relating  to  the  Labours,  Projects 
and  Expenditure  of  the  several  Commissions  on  the 
Records.  [38  volumes.  Partly  MS.,  partly  printed.] 
Office  Papers.  ^  Drescher's  Catalogue  of  the 
Library  of  the  Record  Commission,  MS. 

***  These  are  not  open  to  the  Public. 

^  An  extensive  collection  of  Transcripts  made  for  the 
new  edition  of  the  Faedera  and  for  other  contemplated 
works  of  the  late  Commission.  [In  course  of  arrange- 
ment.] 

BECU8ANT  iZOZX^s-— Exchequer. 

BEDISSEISIN  BOLLS— Chaxicery.     [14  Edw.  1 

to  39  Hen.  VI.] 
REGENCIES   OF    THE    KINGDOM.      [During    the 

reigns  of  William  III,  George  I,  and  George  II], 

S.  P.  D.,  Domestic :  'Hanover'  Series,  and  '  Wliite- 

haW  Series  [184  volumes]. 
RELIGIOUS  HOUSES=MoNASTERiES. 
REVELS   OF  THE  COURT.       [Accounts  of    Revels, 

1510-1516.]     By  Richard  Gibson.     [Calendared  by 

Brewer,  Vol.  II,  pp.  1490-1518.] 

*  Books   of    Expenses,    1571-1588.— Audit 

Office  Papers. 

*  Revels  at  Greenwich,  18  and  19  Hen.  VIII 

[1526-1527].    Treasury  of  the  Receipt  of 
the  Exchequer. 

[Old  Chapter  House  mark,  A  — .] 

REVENUES  AND  EXPENDITURE  OF  THE  CROWN. 
Chancery :  Close  Bolls  ;  Patent  Rolls.     Exche- 
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REVENUES,  &c.,  continued. 

quer:  Account  Books  of  Court  of  First  Fruits; 
Agenda  Books ;  Auditor^ s  Books  [There  is  a  Calen- 
dar of  the  Auditor's  Patent  Books,  and  of  Pells'  Patent 
Books,  printed  in  Second,  Fifth,  and  Seventh  Reports']  ; 
Black  Book;  Escheator^s  Accounts  and  Inquisitions 
from  1262  [There  is  a  Calendar  of  these  in  17  volumes, 
part  of  which  is  printed  in  Tenth  Report]  ;  Imprest 
Books  and  Rolls;  Issue  Rolls,  1226-1797;  Issue 
Books,  1597-1834  [Several  distinct  Series];  Issue 
Posting  Books,  1597-1628  (First  Series) ;  1718-1834 
(Second  Series) ;  Memoranda  Rolls  ;  Minister^  Ac- 
counts; Nichil  Rolls ;  Noncb  Rolls;  Patent  Books; 
Pelhf  Warrant  Books;  PeUs  Enrolment  Books  ;  Pipe 
Rolls,  1220-1782 ;  Port  Books;  Receipt  RoUs,  1130- 
1833;  Receipt  Books,  1559-1834;  Remembrancers 
Books  wA  Rolls ;  Taxation  RoUs;  Tellers*  Accounts  ; 
Tetters'  Bills ;  Tetters'  Rolls,  1401-1640. 

***  [The  above  are  the  principal  heads  only.] 

Also  [as  to  Lands,  Forests,  Mines,  Subsidies,  and 
Taxes,]  in  S.  P.  D.,  Domestic  Correspondence, 
passim.  [See  also  Land  Revenues.]  [See  also 
Tenures.] 

^  Treasury  of  the  Receipt  of  Exche- 
quer :  Chapter  House  Books  ; — 

Libri  Recept9  Scaccarii. 

Libri  Numerat^  Scaccarii. 
[With  other  Revenue  Accounts.     Old  Chapter  House 

marks,  A  ^^  to  A  ^^ ;  and  B  y^ ;  ^.]   Sales  of  King's 

Wardships,   18-20  Hen.    VIII,   1626-1628.      [Old 
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REVENUES,  &c.,  continued. 

3  1 
mark,  A  — .  Accounts  and  Inventories  [Old  mark,  A — . 

4  o 

They  are  lettered,  metonymically,    "Amounts  and 
Investures."] 

A  Catalogue  and  Inventory  of  the  Auditor's 
AssignmentBooks  (1622-1834),  and  Pells*  Assignment 
Books  (1677-1704),  is  printed  in  Fifth,  Sixth,  and 
Seventh  Reports.  A  Catalogue  of  Auditor's  Receipt 
Books,  12Eliz.  to  1709,  is  printed  in  /Slpcourf  Report. 
To  the  other  Audit  Books  there  are  MS.  Inventories. 
To  the  Pells'  Order  Books  (1697-1698),  and  also  to 
the  Pells'  Certificate  Books  (1611-1670),  an  Inventory 
is  printed  in  Sixth  Report;  together  with  Lists  of 
Pells'  Declaration  Books  (1565-1793).  Of  the  PeUs' 
Imprest  Books,  there  is  an  Inventory  in  Seventh 
Report.  The  Pells'  Privy  Seals  are  inventoried  in 
Second,  the  Pells'  Receipt  Books  in  Third  and  Fourth, 
and    the  Pells'   Warrant    Books    in   Fifth    Report. 

*  Treasury. 

Customs*  Books;  Customs'  Establishment  Books; 
Declaration  Books ;  Deposition  Books ;  Docquet 
Books  [A  Calendar  from  1686  to  1786,  printed 
m  Seventh  ^^otll.  Fee  Books;  Irish  Books;  Let- 
ter  Books  [A  printed  Inventory  from  1667 
to  1795,  and  a  Calendar  from  1682  to  1783,  in 
Seventh  Report].  Military  Establishment  Books ; 
Minute  Books;  Miscellaneous  Books  (Colonies);  Money 
Books;  Navy  Books;  North  Britain  Books  [A  Calen- 
dar from  1707  to  1784,  printed  in  Seventh  Report]  ; 
Order  Books  [Calendar  in  Seventh  Report,  1684- 
1783] ;  Patent  Books  [A  Calendar  from  1670  to  1782 
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printed  in  Seventh  Report];  Paymasters'  Salary 
Books;  Public  Funds  Books;  Public  Monies  Books ; 
Public  Services  and  Civil  List  Books;  Reference 
Books  [A  Calendar  from  1679  to  1819  printed  in 
Seventh  Report] ;  Revenue  Books  [These  are  at  the 
Treasury,  and  begin  with  1693];  Taw  Books  [A 
Calendar  from  1703  to  1785,  printed  in  Seventh 
Report];  Tin  Coinage  Books ;  Warrant  Books :  1634- 
1641;  1660-1666;  1678  to  Q.  Vict.  [Calendar  to 
1782  printed  in  Seventh  Report] ;  Wood  Books. 

ROMAN  BOZLS.— Chancery  [34  Edw.  I  to  31 
Edw.  III]. 

ROYAL  LETTERS  =  Letters. 

RUSSIA. — Diplomatic  Transactions  with  Russia.  [1652- 
1760 :  78  volumes.  ^  Subsequent  papers  in  course 
of  re-arrangement,  j — S.  P.  D.:  Foreign. 


SARDINIA  AND  SAVOY— Diplomatic  Transactions 
with  Sardinia,  &c.  [1546-1760:  88  volumes. 
^  Subsequent  papers  in  course  of  re-arrangement.] — 
S.  P.  D. :  Foreign. 

SCOTLAND. — Records  and  Papers  on  Scottish  AflTairs, 
prior  to  Union  of  the  Crowns. — Ohancery :  Scot- 
tish  Bolls;  Homage  BoUs;  Bagman  Boll;  Close 
Bolls. — [Exchequer :  Wolsey  Correspondence,  now 
in  S.  P.   D.]— *  Foreign,  S.  P.  D. 

since     the    Union.       Domestic^ 

S.  p.  D. 
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SCOTLAND,  continued. 

Treasury:  NartA  BHtmn 

Books;  Boyal  Letter  Books. 

*^*  The  Scottish  Rolls,  Edward  I  to  Henry  VIIT, 
were  printed  in  full  by  the  Record  Commission.  A 
Selection  of  "  Documents  and  Records,  illustrative  of 
the  History  of  Scotland,"  was  published  under  the 
editorship  of  Sir  E.  Palgrave.  A  Calendar  of  the 
Scottish  Papers  in  S.  P.  D.  is  in  progress. 

SEAS.— The  Sovereignty  of  the  Seas.  Dec.,  1637. — 
S.  P.  D.    Domestic :  Charles  I.    Vol.  254. 

SICILY  AND  NAPLES.— Diplomatic  Transactions  with 
the  extinct  Kingdom  of  the  Sicilies.  [1554-1760: 
21  volumes.  ^  Subsequent  papers ;  in  course  of  re- 
arrangement.]— S.  P.  D.   Foreign. 

SLAVE  COMPENSATION  PAPERS.  —  Commis- 
sions, 1833-1842. 

SLAVE  REGISTRATION  OFFICE,  Papers  of  the, 
1 81 5-1 840.— Miscellaneous. 

SPAIN.  —  Diplomatic     Correspondence    with     Spain. — 
S.   P.   D.     Foreign.     [1502-1760;    292  volumes. 
^  Subsequent  Papers.] 
Documents  relating  to  Spanish  Claims,  1838-1841. 

—Commissions. 

SPENCER,   Hugh  De,  or  Le   Despencer. — Correspon- 

dence.    Treasury  of  Receipt  of  the  Ex- 
chequer. 

Q 

[Old  Chapter  House  mark,  B  — .] 

STAFFORD,  Edward,  Duke  of  Buckingham,  K.G.,  Lord 
High  Constable  of  England, — Book  of  the  Duke  of 
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Buckingham's  Landes.   13  Hen.  VIII  [1521].  Value 
of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham's  Possessions. — 

Treasury  of  Receipt  of  Exchequer. 

[Old  Chapter  House  marks,  A  §;  A  |;  A  6;  C  1] 

STANLEY,  Sir  William.— Inventories  of  the  Estate  of 
Sir  W.  S.,  and  others.     Temp.  Hen.  VII  and  Hen. 

VIII.    Treasury  of  Receipt  of  the  Ex- 

chequer.     [Old  Chapter  House  mark,  A  — .] 

Star  Chamber,  Records  of  the  Court  of  [1495-1643]. 
STATE  PAPER  OFFICE,  History  of  the.     CromweU's 

Catalogues  of  Deeds  and  Writings,  21-25  Hen.  VIII 

[1529-1533].     S.  P.  D. 

Catalogue  of  Books  and  Papers,   24  Hen.  VIII 

[1522].    lb. 

^  S.  p.  D. :    Domestic,    Various.     [Old   mark, 

"Bundles  129-131."] 
STEPNEY  PAPERS.— [Correspondence  and  other  Papers 

relating  chiefly  to  the  Embassies  of  George  Stepney 

in  Germany  and  Hungary,  1689-1706.]     S.  P.  D. 
[The  greater  portion  of  the  Stepney  Papers  are  in 

the  British  Museum.     (Additional  MSS )] 
SWEDEN. — ^Diplomatic  Transactions  with  Sweden. 

[1648-1760:   127  volumes  *  Subsequent  Papers; 

in  course  of  re-arrangement.]     S.  P.  D.     Foreign, 
SWITZERLAND.— Diplomatic  Transactions  with  Switzer- 
land. [1544-1760:  47  volumes  ^  Subsequent  Papers ; 

in  course  of  re-arrangement.] — S.  P.  D.     Foreign. 


32 
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TANGIER,  Papers  relating  to  [1661-1688 :  46  volumes]. 

TENURES. — ^Exchequer: — Domesday  Book  [Printed 

1783-1816;    Photozincographed,   1863];   Kirhebys 

1  4 

Inquest  [Old  Chapter  House  marks,  B  — ;  B  — .] 

Testa  de  Nevill  [Printed]. 

Computus   Feodarum    KantiaB,    1599-1606.      [Old 

Chapter  House  mark)  A  — ] 
Knights'  Fees,  Kent  [B  A] ;  peoda  in  Capite  [B  ^] ; 
"Liber  de  Tenuris,"  Com.  Glouc',  18  Eliz.  [bA]; 
Carta  Feodi  [C  — ]. 

THEOLOGICAL  AND  POLITICAL  TRACTS.— 
"Tractaf*  Theolof  et  Politic'*;'  etc.,  15  volumes. 
Exchequer:   [Old  Chapter  House  marks, 

THROCKMORTON  AND  CONWAY  PAPERS,  1538- 
1705.  S.  P.  D.  [In  course  of  incorporation  with 
the  Domestic  Correspondence^ 

TRADE.— Chancery:    Close   BoUs;    Charter  Bolls 
Patent  Bolls.      S.   P.   D. :     Domestic;    Colonial 
Foreign.      ^  lb.  Williamson  Papers,  Vols.  7-9;  13 
34.      Exchequer:     Specification   and  Surrender 
Bolls.     [Many  papers  of  very  high  importance  for  the 
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TRADE,  continued. 

early  history  of  our  Trade  and  Manufactures  are 
contained  in  S.  P.  D.,  and  a  considerable  portion  of 
them  was  formerly  classed  apart.  They  are  now,  for 
the  most  part,  arranged  with  the  general  collection  of 
Domestic  Correspondence.^ 

Treasury  Papers,  1634-1851.    *»*  Open  to  1S20. 

Treasury  Solicitor's  Papers,  1653-1851. 
TREATIES.— Exchequer :  Red  Book.— \\21^  to  1674 
— ^a  broken  series.]  *  Chancery.  *  lb.  Treaty 
RoUs  [16th,  17th,  and  18th  centuries,  commencing 
with  1528].  Foreign  Correspondence's,  v.!).  [With 
a  Double  Calendar,  Geographical  and  Chronological, 
each  in  two  volumes.] — ^  [17th  century.]  Stepney 
Papers,  Vol.  I,  S.  P.  D.  Also,  Williamson  Papers, 
Vols.  35;  147-171;  177;  178;  183-186.  *  Treaty 
Papers  [A  separate  Collection,  1442  to  1710:  150 
volumes.  ^  Subsequent  papers  in  course  of  re- 
arrangement.] 

*  Treasury  of  Receipt  of  the  Ex- 
chequer:   Repertory  of  Treaties    [Old  Chapter 

4 
House  mark,  A  — ]. 

TRIPOLI  AND  TUNIS.— Diplomatic  Transactions  with 
Tripoli,  &c.  [1590-1688:  5  volumes  *  subsequent 
papers.] 

TURKEY.  Diplomatic  Transactions  with  Turkey  [1624- 
1760  :  24  volumes.  ^  Subsequent  papers  in  course 
of  re-arrangement.] 

TUSCANY  ==Italian  States. 
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WARDROBE  BOOKS,  continued. 

King,  1616-1640.— Also  S.  P.  D.  Domestic. 

4        4 
[^  Chapter  House  Books,  old  marks,  A  ^ ;  A;:-.] 

Wards  and  Liveries,  Records  of  the  Court  of, 

[1540-1660.] 
WARDS  OF  THE  CROWN.    Books  of  Wards.    Temp. 

Hen.  vn.     Treasury  of  Receipt  of  the 

Exchequer. 

[Old  marks,  A—;  A  2^.] 

War    Office    Papers.      [From   1683  to  i860. 

*»*  Open  to  1820.]    Also,  in  S.  P.D.  Domestic: 
[Early  Papers.]    Also  Colonial,  S.  P.  D. 

WARRANT  BOOKS.— Treasury.     *  S.  P.  D. 

Domestic  [English,  as  a  series,  beginning  with  the 
year  1661 ;  Scottish,  with  the  year  1670.] 
WELLINGTON  FUNERAL,  \%h2.— [Board  of  Works' 

Pflgoer*.]— Miscellaneous. 

WESTMINSTER  ABBEY,  Foundation  Books  of— Trea- 
sury of  Receipt  of  the  Exchequer. 

WILLIAMSON  PAPERS  [MS.  Collections  of  Sir  Joseph 
Williamson  on  the  History,  Laws,  and  Politics  of  the 
British  Empire,  and  of  various  Foreign  Countries; 
1661-1702.  220  volumes,  besides  unbound  bundles]. 
S.  p.  D. 

WILLS. — Chancery:  Close  Rolls.   Exchequer: 

Chapter  House  Books  [Old  marks,  A  — ;    A  — .] 
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WILLS,  continued. 

Wills  enrolled  by  Statute:  Chancery:  Cer- 
liarari  Bundle. 

King  Edward  L— Exchequer  of  Receipt : 

^  Liber  J. 

King  Richard  IL— Exchequer  of  Receipt. 

King  Henry  V,  lb. 

King  Henry  VL — Black  Book  of  the  Exchequer. 

King  Henry  VIL— Exchequer  of  Receipt. 

King  Henry  VHI.— lb. 

[Many  Wills  and  Probates  are  entered  in  Auditors' 
Enrolment  Books   (Land  ReV.)  and  Assignment 

Books :  Treasury  of  Receipt  of  the  Ex- 
chequer] 

WINDSOR  FOREST— Forests. 

WIRTEMBERG.    Diplomatic  Correspondence  with  Wir- 

temberg.     [From  1797.]     S.  P.  D.,  Foreign, 
WOLSEY,  Thomas,  Archbishop  of  York,  and   Cardinal. 

Correspondence.     S.  P.  D.  [20  volumes,]  Chapter 

House  Papers. 

[2.  Cardinal  College.]— Exchequer :  Accounts 

and  Records    of    the    Treasury  of  Receipt,      [Old 

Chapter  House   marks.   A—;    A-;    A—;    B—; 
^  3  3  4  4 

B  ^^    ^  '^  Statutes,'^  [A  -.]    Also,  [B  I  to  B  1.1 
26  -^  ^     8  -"  ^3  5  -^ 

[3.  Surveys  and  other  Papers  relating  to  Monas- 
teries surrendered  to  him.] — Chancery :  CardinaVs 
Bundles. 

[4.  Inventories  of  his  Estates ;  and  Miscellaneous 
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Papers  respecting  him.]    Sxchoquer:  lb. 

[Old  marks,  B  ito  B  L]      Ako,  lb.     Hampton 
o  0 

Court  Accounts. 
WRIOTHESLEY,  Thomas,  JEarl  of  SoutAanipton,  Letters. 
— S.  P.  D.   "Chapter  House  Papers."  [Formerly 

Treasury  of  Receipt.] 
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